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ENTER,  BLACKFRIARS 


Mary  El  cock,  ’ 41 

Have  you  been  to  the  theatre  recently?  Were 
you  satisfied,  pleased,  inspired  by  that  last  play?  Was  it 
worth  the  expenditure  of  your  time  and  your  money?  If 
you  answer,  “yes”,  you  probably  saw  Maurice  Evans  in 
Richard  the  Second,  or  Helen  Hayes  in  Twelfth  Night.  You 
were  convinced,  come  what  may,  that  Shakespeare’s  plays 
will  top  the  list. 

You  may  have  had  a  different  reaction.  You  may  have 
been  relieved  when  the  curtain  fell.  You  may  have  left  after 
the  first  act.  You  may  have  remained  in  your  seat,  wish¬ 
fully  regretting  that  you  had  not  taken  a  walk  in  the  park, 
or  stayed  at  home  with  a  good  book  and  a  box  of  chocolates. 
If  these  feelings  were  yours,  you  probably  saw  any  one  of 
the  current  so-called  dramas,  filled  with  vulgar  slapstick  in 
lieu  of  wit,  or  with  ideas  and  impressions  of  muddled  psy¬ 
chological  import  creeping  under  the  guise  of  a  new  philoso¬ 
phy.  I  would  not  carp  too  captiously,  but  it  is  evident  that 
good  current  plays  are  as  rare  as  the  poet’s  day  in  June. 

What  has  happened  to  dramatic  art?  Why  has  "smart- 
Aleck”  vulgarity  replaced  comedy?  Sentimentality  replaced 
the  intellectual,  the  artistic,  the  beautiful?  The  authors 
claim  that  producers  demand  these  unworthy  types  of  plays. 
Producers  shift  the  blame  on  to  the  public  taste.  Yet 
public  taste  has  been  degraded  by  poor  drama.  These  ex¬ 
cuses  seem  to  be  caught  in  a  vicious  circle,  coiled  by  a  chain 
of  circumstances  that  almost  defy  remedy.  The  drama  is  in 
a  rut.  The  right  steam-shovel  must  be  found  in  order  to  dig 
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it  out  that  it  may  ultimately  be  placed  in  its  rightful  and 
dignified  position.  How?  Where?  By  Whom? 

The  best  answer  seems  to  be  to  use  the  tactics  of  the  "Fifth 
Column”  system — to  bore  from  within.  Let  us  educate  the 
taste  of  the  public  by  giving  it  right  standards,  moral  and 
aesthetic.  The  public  will  then  demand  better  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  the  producers,  in  turn,  will  accept  none  but 
worthy  plays.  It  all  sounds  very  easy;  but  a  "sooner-said- 
than-done”  method  is  impossible  to  find  and  to  apply. 

Where  are  we  to  turn  for  these  aesthetic  and  moral  norms? 
Perhaps,  if  we  study  the  great  drama  of  past  ages,  we  may 
profit  by  that  experience.  Truly,  Father  Urban  Nagle,  O.P., 
has  said:  "It  is  necessary  to  rid  our  minds  of  some  popular 
misconceptions  concerning  the  place  of  the  drama  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  The  most  preposterous  of  these  is  that 
the  theatre  is  primarily  entertainment.  True,  its  form  or 
mode  is  that  of  entertainment,  but  its  four  great  flowering 
periods  were  fundamentally  religious  or  educational  in  their 
appeal.  The  theatre  of  the  Greeks  was  founded  upon  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies.  The  mystery  plays  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  didactic.  The  Elizabethan  theatre,  in  spite  of  artful 
concealment  of  purpose,  offered  factual  knowledge  and  the 
solution  of  problems  to  the  groundlings.  The  revival,  dating 
from  Ibsen,  was  social-conscious.  In  each  case,  when  the 
entertainment  phase  received  the  greatest  stress,  and  the 
theatre  became  associated  with  vaudeville,  decline  set  in.” 

It  is  an  evident  conclusion,  therefore,  that  we  must  have 
our  standards  on  religious  or  educational  principles.  Which 
shall  it  be?  Shall  we  eat  the  filling  of  the  pie  and  leave  the 
crust?  Why  not  take  both,  when  both  are  placed  within  our 
reach?  The  religion  of  Catholicism  is  education  itself.  We 
are  faced  with  a  problem,  the  decline  of  the  theatre.  We 
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have  a  solution,  the  elevation  of  public  taste  by  establishing 
aesthetic  and  moral  standards.  We  have  the  means  to  carry 
out  this  solution — means  that  the  Catholic  Church  can  and 
will  provide. 

Here  it  seems  opportune  to  introduce  Blackfriars.  We 
have  discussed  a  serious  problem,  its  cause,  and  its  effects. 
Now  we  turn  to  a  modest  effort  of  solution — The  Black¬ 
friars  Theatre  Guild .  It  is  a  small  group,  with  little  or  no 
equipment,  and  no  financial  aid.  It  is  interested  in  good 
theatre,  and  hopes,  by  its  efforts,  to  aid,  and  eventually  to 
see,  the  theatre’s  revival  and  return  to  its  lawful  heritage. 

What  is  Blackfriarism?  Perhaps  you  are  skeptical  about 
that  "ism”.  But  have  no  fear.  Blackfriarism  has  been  de¬ 
fined  as  a  "cause  by  means  of  which  people  who  love  drama 
and  its  allied  arts  may  diffuse  a  bit  of  truth  and  beauty  in 
the  world.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Guild  is  the  production 
of  plays  which  have  some  relation  (whether  obvious  or  not) 
with  helping  themselves  and  their  audience  find  truth  and 
beauty,  which  is  the  philosophical  expression  of  God.” 

Blackfriar  Guilds  are  being  rapidly  introduced  into  many 
cities.  Membership  is  extended  to  dramatic  groups  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  National  organization.  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  competing  with  the  professional  theatre,  the 
standards  must  be  kept  high.  The  best  actors,  technicians, 
and  directors  must  be  drawn  from  local  church  and  parish 
groups  in  order  to  build  up  one  effective  unit. 

What  has  been  done  in  Boston?  Three  years  ago,  a  group 
interested  in  this  Blackfriar  movement,  was  formed  here. 
The  members  met  in  shops,  and  cellars,  houses,  and  halls.  In 
a  little  more  than  a  year  they  were  sufficiently  organized  to 
submit  their  constitution  and  apply  for  formal  affiliation 
with  the  National  organization.  Their  application  was  ac- 


cepted,  owing  in  large  measure,  to  its  enthusiastic  presenta¬ 
tion  by  the  Reverend  John  L.  Bonn,  S.J.,  who  was  elected 
National  Assistant  Director. 

The  second  year  was  given  over  to  internal  organization, 
and  the  presentation  of  workshop  plays  at  the  regular  bi¬ 
monthly  meetings.  Not  only  did  these  laboratory  plays 
serve  to  discover  worthwhile  authors  and  scripts,  but  also 
they  gave  the  members  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
particular  talent  or  interest.  As  all  were  anxious  for  im¬ 
provement  through  the  medium  of  criticism,  the  directors, 
actors,  and  audience  freely  discussed,  constructively  and 
destructively,  the  qualities  of  each  production  presented. 

The  Board  of  Governors  and  individual  members  were  not 
content  to  remain  for  long  in  the  shell  of  experiment  and 
private  production.  In  September  nineteen  forty,  the  third 
season,  an  ambitious  program  was  outlined  for  the  year.  A 
road  company  was  established  to  present  plays  for  parish 
groups.  Their  first  performance,  The  Joyous  Season ,  met 
with  enthusiasm  in  Dorchester  and  Peabody.  Engagements 
have  been  booked  for  further  performances.  These  will 
surely  materialize  if  all  the  male  characters  are  not  drafted 
meanwhile.  Such  a  contingency  has  already  happened. 

The  stage  manager  and  crew  must  be  named  for  particu¬ 
lar  credit.  They  donned  overalls  and  old  sweaters,  and  con¬ 
structed  and  painted  very  professional-like  sets.  Their  work¬ 
shop  was  a  chilly  garage.  The  paint  froze  on  their  brushes 
as  they  worked.  The  finished  product  showed  that  the  effort 
was  worth  the  hardship. 

For  their  debut  before  the  Boston  public,  in  general,  the 
Blackfriars  chose  a  play  interpreting  an  episode  in  the  life 
of  Francis  Thompson,  entitled  Song  Out  of  Sorrow .  It  was 
written  by  a  young  Catholic  writer  of  Boston,  Felix  Doherty. 
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The  noted  English  actor,  Robert  Spaeight,  was  invited  to 
direct  and  to  play  the  leading  role.  The  performance  played 
for  three  nights  to  a  capacity  audience.  It  attracted  wide¬ 
spread  publicity,  and,  in  the  main,  favorable  criticism. 

There  must  be  a  long  and  difficult  pull  to  the  top  of  the 
Blackfriar  hill.  Perhaps  this  organization  will  never  reach 
the  goal  to  which  they  aspire.  Perhaps  the  professional  the¬ 
atre  will  return  to  the  type  drama  that  should  be  given  by 
them  without  the  aid  of  Blackfriars.  One  thing  is  certain, 
nevertheless.  Plays  must  present  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful,  if  they  are  to  be  great  drama.  Somebody  must 
present  them.  If  Broadway  will  not,  if  the  ordinary  Little 
Theatre  will  not,  if  the  traveling  road  companies  will  not, 
Blackfriars  is  willing  to  try.  From  present  evidence,  they 
are  bound  to  succeed.  Plays  reached  Broadway  from  the 
Church.  Plays  may  reach  the  Church  from  Broadway, 
through  the  Blackfriars  way. 


POINT  OF  VIEW 


Dorothy  Vincent ,  ’42 

The  longest  day  is  in  June,  they  say, 
The  shortest,  in  December. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  way: 

The  shortest  I  remember 
Was  a  day  you  came  with  me  to  stay 
And  filled  my  heart  with  laughter; 
The  longest  day — you  went  away 
The  very  next  day  after. 
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VARIATION 

Elizabeth  Doody,  ’41 


Music  .  .  . 

The  moan  of  the  wind,  the  sigh  of  the  trees, 

The  branches  a’click,  the  full-leaved  melody, 

The  ruthless,  pounding,  swelling  seas, 

The  rhythm  of  nature’s  awesome  harmony. 

Staccato — the  sprinkled  stars,  the  sun  sparkling  stream, 
Legato — the  lazy  cloud  shift  on  summer  day. 

In  minor  cadence,  the  long-fingered  rains  teem, 
Allegro — the  robin’s  song  in  new  born  May. 

To  its  fullness,  the  music  swells  and  resounds 
With  the  fury  of  Nature  poured  on  the  earth, 
Lightning,  tempest,  tides,  thunder  abounds 
Till  diminuendo — the  rhythm  of  quiet  at  birth. 

Crescendo,  staccato,  legato, 

Allegro,  diminuendo, 

The  pattern  of  art,  of  earth,  of  man, 

The  symphony  created  for  a  Greater  Plan. 

Hands  unseen  the  melody  control, 

The  passion,  the  tenderness,  the  roll. 

Life  is  its  meaning:  Joy,  Sorrow,  and  Death, 

And  Love  pulsating  in  every  breath. 
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REVERBERATION 

Anna  E.  Higgins ,  ’41 

Summer  sky  shadowed,  bright  the  flame 
Of  love,  of  youth,  of  song; 

No  cloud  could  linger  long 

With  unveiled  dreams — then  lightning  came, 

Gored  storm-gloom  with  flame-gash, 

Tore  the  sky, 

Vanished  quicker  than  the  eye 
Could  follow  the  jagged  flash. 


Groan-echo  roared  from  heaven’s  heart, 

Shook  in  wrath 

The  depths  of  trembling  earth;  no  path 
Laid  bare  to  sight;  soul-shaking  part 

Of  tempest  agony.  The  stab  of  pain 

Short,  sharp,  swift,  but  briefly  shows  the  stain — 

Earth-shaking  sorrow  thoughts  unseen  remain. 
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ANTICIPATION 

Dorothy  Gannon ,  ’42 

UT 

JL’m  quite  sure  of  it,  Doctor  Endicott.” 
The  specialist  straightened.  "This  girl’s  blindness  is  remedi¬ 
able.  A  serious  delicate  operation  will  be  necessary,  but  it’s 
quite  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  an  effective  one.” 

"Doctor  Gray,  that’s  marvelous.”  Endicott  was  sincere 
in  his  praise.  "Catherine  has  been  blind  since  two  months 
after  her  birth.  She’s  been  with  us  here  at  the  Institute 
since  she  was  ten  years  old,  and  in  all  these  twelve  years,  no 
hope  of  a  cure  has  ever  been  offered  to  her.” 

"This  type  operation  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  but  I’m 
sure,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  will  be  successful.” 

"Well,  Catherine,”  jovially  Doctor  Endicott  turned  to 
the  sightless  girl,  "this  is  startlingly  good  news,  eh?  You’ll 
consent  to  the  operation?” 

"It  ...  it  is  startling,”  replied  the  girl  in  a  low  tone.  "Yes, 
of  course,  I’ll  consent;  it’s  just  so  sudden,  I  don’t  know 
what  to  say.  .  . 

"I  know,  my  dear,  I  know.  Well,  Doctor,  when  can  you 
operate?  Your  time,  I  realize,  is  most  valuable.” 

"Tomorrow  morning  at  ten  o’clock,”  replied  the  special¬ 
ist.  "We  can  do  it  right  here,  in  your  Infirmary.” 

"Splendid,  splendid!  We’ll  let  you  go  now,  Catherine. 
Report  to  Nurse  Thomas  tomorrow  at  eight  o’clock,  if  you 
please.” 

"Yes,  Doctor.”  Stumbling,  something  she  seldom  did  de¬ 
spite  her  affliction,  trembling,  confused,  Catherine  stood  up. 
As  she  opened  the  door,  a  waiting  figure  came  up  to  her 
side. 
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"Oh,  Shep,”  the  girl  murmured,  "I’m  so  confused,  let’s 
go  outside.” 

Skillfully,  the  dog  guided  her  into  the  garden. 

"Shep,  that  man  said  I’d  see!  He  said  I’d  be  cured!  Oh 
dear!  I  didn’t  even  thank  him,  he  must  think  me  an  ingrate. 
But  how  could  I  tell  him  that  I  don’t  want  to  be  cured? 
That  I  don’t  want  to  see?  He’d  think  I  was  insane.  I  don’t 
want  to  see,  Shep.  After  all  these  years  of  living  in  my  own 
world,  of  imagining  people,  places,  things,  I  couldn’t  bear 
to  be  thrust  out  into  realities.  My  life  is  so  lovely  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  as  it  is!  Perhaps  the  operation  won’t  be  successful!” 

"Catherine  you  have  a  visitor.  Your  mother.” 

"Thank  you,  Nurse  Thomas.  Come,  Shep.”  Together 
they  turned  toward  the  building  again. 

"I’ve  heard  the  great  news,  Catherine  dear,  and  I’m  over¬ 
joyed.  How  excited  you  must  be!  Just  think,  to  see  for 
the  first  time!  It’s  miraculous!” 

"Yes,  it  is  miraculous.”  Catherine  tried  to  inject  enthusi¬ 
asm  into  her  dead  tones.  "Has  Mother  been  told?” 

"Doctor  Endicott  was  just  with  her,  I’m  sure  he  must  have 
told  her.  Well,  here  you  are,  my  dear.” 

Irritably,  Catherine  thought,  "I  know  I’m  here,  I’ve  made 
the  trip  thousands  of  times.”  Aloud  she  said,  "Thank  you, 
Nurse.” 

The  visiting  room  smelled  of  Shalimar.  "Mother’s  here, 
all  right,”  smiled  Catherine.  "I’d  know  that  perfume  of 
hers  anywhere.” 

"Catherine,  Catherine,  my  dear.  Doctor  Endicott  just 
told  me.  Oh,  how  wonderful!  God  is  so  good!” 

"How  lovely  her  voice  is,”  thought  Catherine.  "I  don’t 
have  to  see  her  to  love  her;  her  voice  is  satisfying  enough.” 

"Are  you  glad,  Mother?”  she  asked,  illogically  hoping  that 
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somehow  or  other,  her  mother  might  not  approve.  But,  of 
course  she  would. 

"Glad?  Catherine,  I’ve  been  praying  for  this  moment 
for  twenty- two  years.  To  have  my  dearest  daughter  see, 
to  have  her  with  me  again!  You’ll  never  know  how  lonely 
I’ve  been  since  you  came  here  to  live.  How  many  times  I’ve 
regretted  letting  you  come,  but  you  begged  so  for  permis- 
sion! 

"I  wanted  to  come  here,  mother,  to  be  with  people  like 
myself,  people  who  lived  in  an  imaginative  world  similar  to 
my  own.  And  you  can’t  know  how  happy  I’ve  been  here 
.  .  .  so  secure.” 

"I  know,  dear,  but  think,  from  now  on,  you’ll  be  like 
everyone  else,  you’ll  live  a  normal  life.” 

Catherine  sat  down  abruptly. 

"That’s  just  it,”  she  thought,  "a  normal  life!  I’m  not 
fitted  for  a  normal  life.  What  do  I  know  about  the  world? 
I’ll  be  a  misfit.  Oh  dear,  the  operation  must  be  unsuccessful. 
It  must  fail,  it  must!  But  I  can’t  tell  Mother,  I  can’t  let 
her  know  how  I  feel,  she  wouldn’t  understand.” 

"I’m  glad  you’re  so  happy,  Mother,”  she  said  sincerely. 
"You’ve  gone  through  a  lot  on  my  account.” 

Nurse  Thomas  poked  in  an  efficient  head. 

"We  must  steal  your  lucky  daughter  now,  Mrs.  Dean.  She 
must  rest  for  the  big  event  tomorrow.” 

"Of  course.  Well,  good-bye,  dear.  I’ll  be  here  tomorrow 
during  the  operation.  Don’t  be  frightened,”  her  voice  grew 
husky,  and,  "God  bless  you!” 

r» 

Catherine  awoke,  the  smell  and  taste  of  ether  gagging  her. 

"How  do  you  feel?”  the  voice  was  Doctor  Endicott’s. 
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'Tine,”  she  murmured  weakly.  Fine!  Her  head  was 
aching,  her  stomach  spinning. 

"You’ve  come  out  of  it  splendidly,  my  dear.  Now  close 
your  eyes,  you’ll  need  all  the  sleep  you  can  get.” 

The  next  time  Catherine  awoke,  her  mind  was  clear;  her 
stomach  had  quieted;  her  headache  was  a  mere  throb.  Gin¬ 
gerly,  she  touched  the  bandage  around  her  eyes. 

"Well,  it’s  done,”  she  said.  "The  operation  is  over,  the 
rest  is  up  to  time.  I  wonder  if  it  was  a  success.  It  mustn’t 
be!” 

"Are  you  awake?” 

"Yes,  come  in,  Nurse  Thomas.  Tell  me  about  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Was  it  a  very  intricate  one?” 

"I’ve  never  witnessed  such  a  masterpiece.  Twelve  eye- 
doctors  were  there,  and  they  swear  they  saw  a  miracle.  Doc¬ 
tor  Gray  is  a  genius.” 

"Tell  me,  Nurse,”  Catherine’s  tone  was  very  low.  "Is 
there  any  possibility  that  it  wasn’t  successful?” 

"None  whatever.  That’s  the  most  wonderful  part  of  it 

all.  It  is  an  absolute  success,  unless  of  course  complications 

•  » 
set  in. 

"What  kind  of  complications?” 

"Now  stop  worrying,  my  dear,  we’ll  take  good  care  of 
you.  The  worst  part  now  is  changing  the  bandage,  the 
slightest  jar  would  be  fatal.  But  you  may  be  sure  that  we’ll 
take  every  precaution,”  she  assured  the  girl.  "Now  you’ve 
talked  enough,  lie  still  and  rest,  and  don’t  disturb  the 
bandage.” 

Alone  once  more,  Catherine  turned  restlessly,  unmindful 
of  the  nurse’s  admonition. 

"It  was  a  success!  She  says  it  was  successful!  It  can’t  be! 
Dear  God,  don’t  let  it  be!  I  don’t  want  to  see;  I  don’t  need 
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sight.  And  mostly,  I  don’t  want  to  go  into  the  world.  It’s 
a  horrible  place,  where  everything  is  upside  down.” 
Suddenly  she  began  to  tremble  violently. 

"What  shall  I  do?  I’m  going  to  see  and  I  don’t  want  to. 
I’m  going  into  the  world,  I  don’t  want  to.  I’m  not  fit  for 
any  life  but  this.  I’m  .  .  .  I  .  .  .” 

She  raised  a  shaking  hand  to  the  bandage. 

"Just  one  rip,  and  off  it  comes.  One  rip  and  I’m  free. 
One  rip,  and  I’ll  .  .  .”  She  lowered  her  hand. 

"I  can’t!”  she  sobbed  tearlessly.  "I  can’t.  It  wouldn’t  be 
fair  to  Mother,  to  myself  ...  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  God. 
He  sent  me  this  gift  of  sight.  I  must  accept  it.  Surely,  He’ll 
take  care  of  me.” 

Exhausted,  she  lay  back  against  the  pillows.  A  great  bur¬ 
den,  a  weight  had  gone  from  her,  she  was  quiet,  relaxed. 
And  then  a  thought  came  to  her,  a  marvelous  thought,  preg¬ 
nant  with  lovely,  speculative,  wondrous  possibilities. 

"I  wonder  if  I’m  beautiful?” 


CLOUDS 

Catherine  V.  Healy ,  ’42 

The  clouds  in  myriad  forms  glide  by, 
Fine  handwork  from  an  elfin  brush; 

In  rhythm  moving  across  the  sky, 
Rare-patterned  by  a  magic  touch. 


Light  colors  them  in  pastel  hues, 
Shimmering  peach,  gold  glint,  deep  grey: 
Like  airy  boats  on  a  sea  of  blue 
They  sail  their  wind-moved,  chartless  way. 
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HARMONY  FROM  DISCORD 


Gertrude  A.  Robbins ,  ’41 

^ rnost  striking  thing  about  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  whose  names  are  linked  so  closely  is  their  complete 
lack  of  friendship  for  each  other.  At  times  they  pretended 
a  fellowship  of  a  socially  artificial  quality.  At  other  times, 
they  differed  with  great  bitterness.  Less  frequently,  they 
talked  pleasantly  together  about  their  joint  work.  The 
complete  union  that  exists  between  the  spirit  of  the  words 
and  of  the  music  of  such  pieces  as  The  Mikado  or  The  Gon¬ 
doliers  amazes  one  when  it  is  realized  how  much  at  variance 
the  authors  of  this  word  and  music  harmony  were.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  those  developments  that  prepared  them  for 
their  joint  work,  as  well  as  to  witness  their  meeting  and 
their  tempestuous  association. 

The  father  of  William  Gilbert  was  a  retired  naval  surgeon, 
who  wrote  plays,  tracts,  biographies,  poems,  and  novels.  His 
mother  is  shadowed  in  obscurity.  At  the  age  of  two,  young 
Gilbert  was  kidnapped  in  Naples  by  bandits,  and  ransomed 
for  twenty-five  pounds  sterling.  About  forty  years  later, 
he  made  capital  of  this  incident,  though  in  a  less  realistic 
manner.  After  preliminary  studies  at  Boulogne,  he  went, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  the  Great  Ealing  school  where 
Thackeray,  Newman,  and  Huxley  had  learned  grammar. 
Here  he  was  unpopular  because  of  his  pugnacity.  He  was 
always  tempted  to  punch  anyone  not  in  agreement  with  him. 
His  unpopularity  was  intensified  by  his  domineering  manner 
at  the  rehearsals  of  plays  that  he  had  written.  He  swaggered 
through  school  routine,  paying  casual  attention  to  study. 
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When  he  realized  that  he  was  being  outstripped  by  dolts,  he 
spurred  himself  on  until  he  became  head  boy  of  the  school. 

From  Ealing,  Gilbert  went  to  Kings  College.  Upon  gradu¬ 
ating  he  became  an  assistant  clerk  in  the  Education  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Privy  Council  Office.  During  the  four  years 
that  he  spent  there  he  gathered  a  reputation  and  dislike  for 
his  practical  jokes.  He  pretended  that  he  had  a  very  close 
connection  with  the  theatre,  and  obliged  a  fellow-worker 
by  writing  him  out  a  pass  for  a  certain  play.  When  the  vic¬ 
tim  was  refused  admittance,  Gilbert  dryly  remarked:  "You 
asked  me  if  I  could  write  it  out,  and  I  did.  You  did  not  ask 
me  if  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  you.”  An  inheritance  of 
four  hundred  pounds  came  to  him,  the  bulk  of  which  he 
spent  for  law  training.  He  passed  the  bar  examinations,  and 
set  himself  up  in  chambers.  He  was  a  misfit  here.  He  was 
a  clumsy  and  nervous  speaker.  While  he  never  lost  interest 
in  the  law,  the  law  was  never  interested  in  him. 

About  this  time,  Gilbert  became  interested  in  a  magazine 
called  Fun  to  which  he  contributed  articles.  Here  as  else¬ 
where,  unpopularity  tracked  him  down.  He  contrived  to 
gain  popularity  by  supplying  his  fellow  contributors  with 
good  fare  every  Saturday  night  in  his  chambers.  Other 
things  than  the  "jingling  of  the  guinea  heal  the  hurt  that 
honor  feels”;  a  man  well  fed  calls  all  the  world,  friend.  In 
this  circle  of  feast  partakers  were  Robertson,  soon  to  be  the 
leading  actor  of  his  age;  and  Scott,  the  future  leading  critic. 
As  Gilbert  had  an  eye  for  self  advancement,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
curing  it  was  worth  the  expense  of  bountiful  banqueting 
to  him. 

His  articles  for  Fun  marked  invariable  indications  of  his 
variable  personality.  They  were  characterized  by  a  school- 
boyish  cruelty  that  enjoyed  laughter  at  the  price  of  the  dis- 
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comfiture  of  another.  His  domineering,  self-assertive  born- 
fighter  traits  here  were  fully  displayed.  He  always  wanted 
to  be  one  better  than  the  best,  and  would  resort  to  force  to 
prove  this  contention.  Violent  temperamental  outbursts 
clouded  the  air  of  his  chambers,  which  were  soon  followed 
by  periods  of  assuaging  calm  and  charm.  In  brief,  he  was 
a  strong,  full-blooded,  impatient,  irreverent  Englishman, 
who  still  possessed  an  astonishing  sense  of  propriety. 

Playwriting  now  attracted  Gilbert.  He  wrote  many  plays 
that  were  drenched  in  false  sentiment  and  worn-out  sen¬ 
timentality.  A  few  of  these  were  published.  During  the 
rehearsals  of  some  of  these,  the  theatre  took  on  some  of  the 
aspects  of  a  battle-field,  where  the  maneuvers  were  conduct¬ 
ed  in  solo  by  the  dominating  Gilbert.  Every  word,  every 
intonation,  and  piece  of  business  must  be  expressed  as  this 
Medean  judge  ordained  it.  The  actor  who  did  not  submerge 
every  part  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  in  the  play,  was  himself 
played  upon  by  the  fierce  stream  of  Gilbert’s  biting  sarcasm. 

Gilbert  was  furious  at  the  failure  of  his  sentimental  plays. 
Throughout  his  life  while  he  was  making  the  public  rock 
with  laughter,  he  was  always  trying  to  call  attention  to  his 
serious  works.  One  of  these  plays,  "Broken  Hearts”,  was 
always  considered  by  him  to  have  been  judged  incorrectly. 
He  constantly  referred  to  it  as  an  indication  of  his  art. 
But  artists  are  notoriously  noted  for  their  inability  to  criti¬ 
cise  the  worth  of  their  own  artistry. 

Gilbert’s  personality  is  exploited  more  by  his  life  than  by 
his  works.  Frequent  fits  of  temper  shattered  the  calm  of 
his  life;  his  art,  like  all  true  art,  was  the  outcome  of  emotion 
"recollected  in  tranquility.”  He  presents  a  picture  of  a 
man  who  lets  slip  his  manliness  in  childishness.  He  so  often 
threw  over  the  traces  of  control  in  the  management  of  him- 
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self,  that  he  finally  could  be  played  upon  by  any  unleashed 
emotion. 

In  1867  Gilbert  married  Miss  Lucy  Blois  Turner.  He  was 
happy  in  this  union.  Very  soon  their  house  became  famous 
for  its  children’s  parties.  At  these  Gilbert  was  in  his  element, 
staging  a  one-man  show.  He  was  always  affectionate  towards 
children.  He  was  fond  of  dogs.  These  likes  were  cattily  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not  answer  his  sarcasm. 
So  will  the  folly  of  a  man  pursue  him  even  to  his  good 
works. 

The  Autumn  of  1870  was  memorable,  for  it  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  two  strange  persons  who  were  to  do  teamwork 
in  their  art  and  opposition  work  in  their  lives.  A  Fred  Clay 
who  had  composed  the  music  for  one  of  Gilbert’s  operettas 
introduced  him  to  Arthur  Sullivan.  A  short  time  before 
this,  Gilbert  had  written  a  play  of  which  one  character  was 
a  musical  pedant.  He  had  taken  the  speeches  of  this  char¬ 
acter  from  a  musical  dictionary.  Since  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  much  of  it,  he  concluded  that  the  terminology  was 
ridiculous.  Now  upon  meeting  Sullivan,  he  decided  to  try 
these  out  on  a  musician  to  see  how  he  would  react.  Gilbert’s 
first  words  to  Sullivan  after  the  introduction  were:  "I  main¬ 
tain  that  if  a  composer  has  a  theme  to  express,  he  can  express 
it  as  perfectly  upon  the  simple  tetrachord  of  Mercury,  in 
which  (as  I  need  not  tell  you)  there  are  no  diatonic  inter¬ 
vals  at  all,  as  upon  the  much  more  complicated  diapason 
(with  the  four  tetrachords  and  the  redundant  note)  which 
embraces  in  its  perfect  consonance  all  the  simple,  double,  and 
inverted  chords.”  Sullivan  asked  that  the  statement  be  re¬ 
peated.  It  was.  "I  should  like  to  think  it  over  before  reply¬ 
ing,”  answered  Sullivan.  For  the  thirty  years  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  Gilbert  never  got  Sullivan’s  view  of  the  matter. 
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The  two  men  who  had  thus  been  brought  together,  for 
a  purpose  that  makes  all  music  lovers  rejoice,  were  totally 
dissimilar.  They  had  nothing  common  in  upbringing,  in 
outlook,  and  in  temperament.  The  negative  and  positive 
polar  attraction  is  actually  demonstrated  in  their  career. 

Sullivan’s  early  years  had  been  spent  in  poverty.  If,  like 
Gilbert,  he  had  been  kidnapped,  his  parents  could  not  have 
raised  the  ransom  money.  His  father  was  a  clarionette  player 
in  a  theatre;  his  mother,  a  penniless  girl  of  Italian  origin. 
Rumor  had  it  that  Sullivan  was  of  Jewish  ancestry.  His 
characteristics  did  display  Semetic  traits. 

When  Sullivan  was  eight  years  old  he  composed  his  first 
anthem.  At  the  time  he  was  at  a  private  school  in  Bays- 
water.  He  managed  to  be  admitted  to  the  choir  at  Chapel 
Royal,  although  he  was  over  age.  He  would  sit  for  hours 
in  a  state  of  ecstacy,  dreaming  of  the  voice  of  the  Swedish 
"Nightingale”,  Jenny  Lind.  Music  was  his  ardent  love 
all  though  his  life.  This  early  training  in  the  choir  had  an 
indelible  influence  on  his  work,  for  even  in  his  pieces  of 
lighter  strain,  there  counterpoints  a  certain  psalmistic  qual¬ 
ity.  There  was  a  gentle,  feminine  appeal  in  this  talented  boy 
that  drew  people  to  him  in  sympathy,  and  kept  him  popular 
as  a  boy  and  as  a  man.  His  teacher  at  Helmores  could  testify 
that  Sullivan’s  singing  could  move  him  to  tears,  while  his 
Latin  and  Euclid  merited  for  him  that  same  master’s  caning. 

During  this  period,  he  was  singing  before  royalty,  receiv¬ 
ing  therefrom  not  only  praise  but  handsome  emoluments. 
Throughout  his  subsequent  career  he  was  pampered  by  the 
Court,  lionized  by  Society.  Much  of  this  adulation  proved 
detrimental  to  his  art,  though  it  was  a  tribute  to  his  charm¬ 
ing,  unassuming  manner. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  won  the  Mendelssohn  scholar- 
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ship  that  gave  him  a  year  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
Another  scholarship  in  the  form  of  a  free  year  because  of 
his  splendid  work  brought  him  the  tribute  of  the  most 
promising  student  at  the  Academy.  Therefore,  he  was  sent 
for  a  year  to  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  Here  Sullivan  was 
obsessed  with  the  idea  and  desire  to  become  master  of  the 
pianoforte.  This  ambition  soon  gave  way  to  the  wish  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  conductor.  But  his  desire  to  reveal  himself  in 
a  more  personal  way  influenced  him  to  take  up  the  study  and 
work  of  composition.  These  steps  of  his  desires  were  the 
ordinary  footholds  of  the  artist;  assertion,  expansion,  cre¬ 
ation.  Throughout  his  years  of  study  he  had  to  watch  the 
expenditure  of  every  penny.  Often  donations  from  moneyed 
people,  admirers  of  his  skill  and  his  charm  found  their  way 
to  his  pocket.  Certainly,  the  fairy  "Charm”  was  in  at  his 
birth,  and  in  lieu  of  other  gifts,  this  fairy  dipped  him  well 
in  the  good-luck  well  of  affability,  attractiveness,  and  defer¬ 
ential  obligingness.  The  girls  at  Leipzig  fell  in  love  with 
him  at  first  sight.  His  very  amiability  caused  him  to  flirt 
a  little,  with  no  annoying  results.  Seemingly,  he  had  been 
born  under  a  lucky  star  that  continued  to  shine  in  the  sky 
of  his  life. 

The  music  for  The  Tempest,  his  most  famous  piece  of 
incidental  music,  was  written  during  his  second  year  at 
Leipzig.  It  was  inspired  by  a  great  thunderstorm.  The  work 
was  played  at  the  Grand  Public  Examination,  and  its  com¬ 
poser  took  three  curtain  calls.  Shortly  after  this  triumph, 
and  the  overpowering  delight  of  an  introduction  to  Liszt, 
Sullivan  departed  triumphantly,  though  tearfully,  from 
Leipzig.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  became  acquainted 
with  George  Grove,  Secretary  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Their 
friendship  promoted  the  popularity  of  Schumann  and 
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Schubert  to  a  Mendelssohn-tied  English  public,  and,  what 
is  of  more  personal  import  to  Sullivan,  established  his  early 
reputation.  He  obtained  the  post  of  organist  at  St.  Michael’s 
Chester  Square.  Now  he  could  compose  with  equanimity, 
for  his  living  was  assured.  During  the  sixties,  he  composed 
many  songs.  Some  of  these  are  still  well  known:  "'Orpheus 
with  His  Lute”,  "O  Mistress  Mine”,  "The  Willow  Song”, 
"O  Fair  Dove  and  O  Fond  Dove”  (composed  in  honor  of 
his  first  serious,  but  abortive,  love  affair) ,  and  "In  Memo- 
riam”,  written  upon  the  death  of  his  father.  His  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  songs  was  now  well  established.  By  the  seven¬ 
ties,  Sullivan  had  produced  his  first  oratorio,  "The  Prodigal 
Son.”  One  of  his  first  experiences  with  comic  opera  occured 
when  he  was  asked  to  do  light  music  for  a  burlesque  to  be 
put  on  the  boards  in  the  interest  of  charity.  This  piece, 
"Cox  and  Box,”  to  his  amazement,  became  very  popular. 

About  this  time,  came  his  introduction  to  Gilbert.  With¬ 
in  a  year  they  were  working  together  on  an  operatic  ex¬ 
travaganza,  entitled  "Thespis.”  In  spite  of  Gilbert’s  efforts 
on  the  work  which  he  directed,  and  the  execution  of  which 
was  a  delight  to  him,  the  "Thespis”  was  a  failure.  The  col¬ 
laborators  separated:  one  to  write  further  blank  verse;  the 
other  to  fall  in  love  with  an  Irish  woman,  the  inspiration 
of  his  next  oratorio.  Rumors  were  now  flying  around  that 
Sullivan  was  to  be  knighted  for  "Onward,  Christian  Sol¬ 
diers”,  which  Queen  Victoria  believed  was  "destined  to  up¬ 
lift  British  Music.”  Art  criticism,  however,  is  not  an  assured 
prerogative  of  royalty. 

And  now  enters  Richard  D’Oyly  Carte,  the  man  who 
was  destined  to  place  the  conjunction  "and”  permanently 
with  the  combination,  Gilbert  Sullivan.  While  he  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Soho,  he  had  often  pondered 
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upon  that  same  combination  that  would  make  a  fortune  for 
anyone  who  had  courage  to  back  them.  He  assigned  himself 
the  task  of  being  that  lucky  man.  He  asked  Gilbert  if  he 
would  write  a  one  act  play  for  which  Sullivan  would  write 
the  music,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  bill  at  the  Royalty.  This 
is  the  genesis  of  Trial  by  Jury,  which  soon  became  the 
main  feature  of  the  performance.  The  promoter  of  this 
scheme  wanted  not  only  to  be  a  banker  but  an  owner.  After 
assuring  them  of  success  in  his  hands,  he  pledged  them  not 
to  work  for  anyone  else.  In  order  to  raise  the  capital  for 
this  enterprise,  Carte  made  a  surveying  pilgrimage  to  the 
music  publishers.  When  he,  at  long  last,  persuaded  them 
that  Trial  by  Jury  was  not  just  beginners’  luck,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  necessary  funds.  The  three  began  their  stormy 
partnership.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  turned  to  Comic  Opera 
with  opposite  reactions:  one,  with  relief  at  leaving  the  hard 
work  of  serious  music;  the  other,  with  regret  at  leaving  the 
serious  field  in  which  he  felt  he  could  be  successful.  After 
many  delays,  missteps,  errors,  banter,  the  piece  H.  M.  S. 
Pinafore  broke  upon  a  delighted,  if  somewhat  chagrined 
English  public.  It  caused  a  sensation  by  reason  of  its  politi¬ 
cal  satire.  There  is  a  story  told  that  when  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  at  the  instigation  of  Carte  came  over  to  America  to 
see  about  the  piece  that  was  being  there  pirated,  a  reporter 
eagerly  remarked  to  Gilbert  as  he  was  just  about  to  step  on 
the  shores  of  the  "Home  of  the  Free”:  "Mr.  Gilbert,  why 
not  change  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore  to  U.  S.  S.  Pinafore,  and  in 
place  of  your  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  introduce  our 
navy  boss?”  On  the  dot,  Gilbert  replied:  "Oh  something 
like  this — 
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"He  is  Amer-ican 
Though  he  himself  has  said  it 
’Tis  not  much  to  his  credit 
That  he  is  American. 

For  he  might  have  been  a  Dutchman, 

An  Irish,  Scotch,  or  such  man, 

Or  perhaps  an  Englishman. 

But  in  spite  of  hanky-panky 
He  remains  a  true  born  Yankee 
A  cute  American.” 

Sullivan  now  began  to  compose  music  for  the  Libretto 
that  Gilbert  had  completed  before  leaving  England.  It  was 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance.  It  was  so  delightfully  fresh  that  it 
thrilled  the  New  York  audience  who  took  it  all  in  the  spirit 
of  fun.  It  did  not  fare  so  well  in  London,  as  the  speech  of 
the  Major  General  could  hardly  be  swallowed  palatably  by 
the  sons  of  the  ''Mistress  of  the  se as.” 

"For  my  military  knowledge, 

Though  I’m  plucky  and  adventury, 

Has  only  been  brought  down 
To  the  beginning  of  the  century.” 

The  discord  that  marked  the  temperaments  of  these  two 
gifted  men  broke  out  unrestrainedly.  Both  were  annoyed 
by  the  fact  of  their  mutual  dependence;  both  were  jealous 
of  the  work  of  the  other.  Gilbert  began  to  ridicule  Sullivan 
in  public;  this  treatment  got  under  the  skin  of  Sullivan.  The 
partners  never  met  except  for  business.  Then,  too,  both 
men  were  chafing  under  the  rein  that  forced  them  to  a 
direction  in  their  work  that  they  did  not  wish  to  take.  They 
both  knew  that  they  should  be  in  the  fields  of  serious  work. 
Once  in  a  while  Gilbert  was  asked  to  write  something 
serious.  Nothing  gave  him  so  much  happiness  as  to  be  taken 
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or  mistaken  tor  2  poet.  Sullivan  was  derided  by  his  friends 
for  following  up  such  2  surpassing  work  as  ’  Brother  Thou'rt 
Passing  Hence”  with  such  nonsensical  jingling  as.  ;'^Then 
the  enterprising  burglar  goes  2 ’’burgling.” 

Their  work  Patience  came  out  in  the  usual  wav.  Gilbert 

m 

g2 ve  the  libretto  to  Sullivan  who  immediately  forgot  it. 
and  betook  himself  to  the  Riviera.  Once  again  Gilbert  was 
mown  into  a  fury.  Nevertheless.  Patience  was  finished 
and  a  success,  soon  to  be  followed  by  lolantbe.  '^Then 
Process  Ida  came  to  fruition.  SuBivan  was  completely  worn 
out  in  brain  and  body.  He  informed  Carte  that  he  would 
write  nothing  more  for  the  Savoy.  Carte  produced  the  con¬ 
tract  that  bound  Sullivan.  Suddenly,  during  the  run  of  the 
play.  Carte  changed  his  mind  about  the  contract.  He  sent 
word  to  the  two  authors  that  the  three-sided  alliance  was 
about  to  be  terminated  by  him.  But  the  partnership  was  not 
dissolved  at  this  time.  During  a  somewhat  armed  neutrality 
armistice.  Carte  prevailed  on  the  two  men  to  work  on  The 
Mikado — a  work  that  showed  both  in  the  full  stature  of 
their  genius.  The  play  ran.  at  the  time,  for  two  years,  and 
can  always  get  an  enthusiastic  reception  even  in  these  days 
of  hazy,  lazy  rcting.  They  yet  stayed  in  collaboration  for 
two  further  pieces:  Rud  digore  and  The  Yeoman  of  the 
Guards.  A  final  argument  broke  up  this  strange  alliance. 
After  the  public  furore  had  died  down  for  the  newspapers 
took  heated  arguments  on  both  rides  once  more  a  phoenix 
arose  from  the  ashes  of  tneir  disagreement.  This  was  The 
Gondoliers,  which  took  the  public  by  storm.  Their  last 
piece.  The  Grand  Duke,  was  a  comparative  failure.  Both 
refused  to  accept  any  blame  for  the  failure,  and  so  they 
broke  the  bonds  that  had  haphazardly  united  their  art  for  so 
long.  Their  last  meeting  took  place  at  a  revival  of  one  of 


their  more  famous  works.  Gilbert  came  from  the  left  wing 
to  take  a  curtain  call;  Sullivan  came  from  the  right.  With¬ 
out  so  much  as  glancing  at  each  other,  they  left  the  theatre. 
They  never  saw  each  other  again.  Sullivan’s  death  resulted 
from  the  complications  of  his  life  long  maladies.  Gilbert 
died  in  a  drowning  accident  in  his  own  garden.  "I  should 
like  to  die  upon  a  summer  day  in  my  own  garden.”  This 
his  peaceful  desire  had  a  tragic  note. 

These  two  men,  gifted  beyond  the  common  lot  of  men, 
were  among  the  gayest  influences  of  the  "gay  Nineties.” 
Nor  did  it  end  there;  their  influence  seems  to  be  perennial. 
Now  in  the  "troubled  Forties”  men  can  yet  be  entertained 
by  the  dashing,  flashing  operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 


MOON  ON  SNOW 

Josephine  McDonough,  ’42 

Now  the  snowflakes  are  falling  to  earth, 

Softly  and  swiftly,  making  no  sound. 

Fluttering,  flurrying, 

Silently  scurrying, 

They  spread  their  white  beauty  all  over  the  ground. 

Over  the  snow-covered  world  the  bright  Moon 
Will  from  on  high  give  her  clear  shining  light. 
Illumining,  silvering 
Radiantly  glimmering, 

She  will  keep  her  watch  through  the  long  silent  night. 
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SON  OF  GAEA 

Elsie  Brady,  ’41 


The  Python  curled  himself  around  the  earth; 

He  was  her  son,  fearless,  masterful,  bold. 

Steel-like  enemies  had  felt  his  poisoned  worth 
And  died  in  torment  in  his  gripping  fold. 

One  pitted  strength  against  him,  survived  unharmed; 
He,  strong,  mighty,  great,  sun-girt  Apollo. 

With  swelling  praise  all  hailed  him,  lo,  the  charmed! 
For  he  had  struck,  had  killed  their  mortal  foe. 

Now  a  sharp-fanged  Python  rises  up  again 
Dictator,  clothed  in  power,  world-capturing  greed 
Bruising  all;  heedless  of  the  anguished  pain 
He  crushed  them  by  every  feared  and  dreaded  deed. 
Where  today  is  our  Apollo?  Oh,  seek  Him  out. 

For  serpent-coiled,  our  age  now  needs  His  aid. 

He  is  near  to  us;  why  do  we  doubt? 

Christ  God  has  always  answered  when  we’ve  prayed. 
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DUPED 


Nancy  Fay  Fox,  ’42 

U  A 

jfAJNTD  here,  we  have  the  main  dining-room,” 
continued  the  guide.  By  this  time,  the  whole  party  was 
rather  tired  of  the  guided  tour  of  the  home,  and  more  than 
one  of  the  number  was  hoping  that  something  a  little  inter¬ 
esting  would  happen. 

“Here  we  see  .  .  .”  droned  on  the  guide. 

“I’ve  had  enough,”  thought  Jim  Paine,  as  he  sank  down 
gratefully  into  the  yawning  depths  of  a  chair.  “Next  time 
I  hear  anyone  mention  a  deaf  and  dumb  home,  I  shall  do 
more  than  protest  to  him  that  I  don’t  want  to  go  and  see 
it,  I’ll  choke  him.  The  first  man  that  disturbs  me  takes  his 
life  into  his  own  hands,  and  I  hope  that  man  is  Tom  Harrow. 
It’s  bad  enough  to  come  to  a  place  like  this,  but  when  your 
best  friend  deserts  you  on  the  lame  pretext  of,  'Oh,  you 
know  how  it  is,  old  chap.  The  paper  wants  a  feature  story 
on  the  home,  and  I’ve  been  elected  to  do  the  pictures,’  things 
are  in  a  pretty  bad  state.  What  the  paper  sees  of  interest 
in  this  place  is  a  mystery  to  me  anyway!” 

The  heat  of  the  room  plus  the  very  comfortable  chair 
made  him  drowsy.  Soon  his  head  began  to  nod. 

“Having  a  little  nap?”  queried  a  voice  behind  him. 

“Caught!”  thought  Jim.  “Now  watch  him  try  to  inter¬ 
est  me  in  some  phase  of  the  life  here.  But  wait  till  you  see 
how  strong  I’ll  be.” 

“I’m  waiting  for  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  being  shown  the 
Home.  I’ve  seen  it  all  before,”  he  said  aloud. 
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"Would  you  be  interested  in  seeing  another  phase  of  the 
life  here  while  you  are  waiting?”  continued  the  voice. 

By  this  time  the  man  had  come  around  to  face  Jim,  who 
was  soon  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  looking  into  the  eyes 
of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  A.  J.  Gardner. 

"No,  I  don’t  think  so,”  answered  Jim,  instantly  realizing 
that  this  was  not  the  right  thing  to  have  said. 

"I  thought  I  might  venture  to  show  you  a  phase  of  our 
life  here,  which  we  do  not  usually  show  to  outsiders,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Gardner. 

"What  can  I  do?”  ...  I  can’t  refuse,  and  I  don’t  want  to 
go,”  thought  Jim.  Aloud  he  said,  "Yes,  I  would.” 

With  that,  the  two  men  left  the  room  and  walked  down 
the  corridor. 

"Is  that  music  I  hear?”  Jim  had  at  last  found  something 
to  interest  him. 

"In  a  moment  you  will  see.” 

A  dance  hall  and  people  dancing!  Jim  stood  still  in  utter 
amazement.  "I  thought  that  this  was  a  home  only  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.” 

"I’m  glad  you  like  my  surprise,”  began  Mr.  Gardner.  "We 
have  a  little  custom  here  that  we  have  found  very  beneficial 
to  the  people  under  our  care.  You  realize,  of  course,  that 
these  people  are  not  deprived  of  all  their  sense  reactions. 
They  are  only  deaf  and  dumb.  They  can  still  see,  and  are 
still  emotionally  responsive.  The  beautiful  has  an  appeal  to 
them  which  is  all  the  more  overpowering  because  of  their 
acute  sensitivity.  Each  month,  we  conduct  a  dance  here,  to 
which  every  member  of  the  home  may  invite  one  friend, 
who  has  the  same  handicap  that  he  or  she  has.  There  is  no 
self-consciousness  as  a  result,  and  they  all  enjoy  themselves. 
You  will  notice  there  are  no  wallflowers.” 
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"What  about  that  attractive  girl  over  there  by  the  wall?” 
asked  Jim  in  curiosity. 

"That  must  be  one  of  the  guests,”  replied  Mr.  Gardner. 
"You  know,”  he  continued,  "I  do  hate  to  feel  that  she  is  not 
having  a  good  evening.  Would  you  mind  dancing  with  her?” 

Jim  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  replied,  "Dance  with  a 
deaf-mute?  That  is  something  I’ve  never  tried.  How 
should  I  ask  her?  What  should  I  do?”  By  this  time,  his 
interest  was  mounting. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,”  began  the  attendant  in  the  doorway. 
"There  is  a  gentleman  in  your  office  to  see  you.” 

"I  shall  be  right  in,  Henry. .  Ask  the  man  to  wait,”  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Gardner. 

Turning  to  Jim  again,  he  said,  "You  will  dance  with  her, 
won’t  you?  It  is  all  so  simple.  Just  go  over,  make  a  sign 
with  your  hand,  and  if  she  wishes  to  dance  with  you,  she 
will  bow  in  return.  If  that  part  is  settled,  I  will  see  you  in 
my  office  at  the  end  of  the  dance.” 

With  that  he  left  Jim  alone.  Gathering  the  courage  he 
felt  he  needed  and  lacked,  Jim  went  across  the  floor,  bowed, 
made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  and  when  the  girl  bowed  in 
return,  they  began  to  dance. 

"I’ve  danced  with  a  good  many  dumb  people  in  my  life,” 
he  thought,  "but  this  girl  seems  a  lot  more  intelligent  than 
nine-tenths  of  them.”  As  the  dance  went  on,  he  had  more 
time  to  think  over  the  situation.  "It  is  too  bad  she  is  deaf 
and  dumb.  I  could  learn  to  like  her.  Any  girl  who  can 
dance  the  way  this  one  does,  must  be  pretty  good  at  other 
things,  too.” 

When  the  dance  was  over,  he  wished  to  thank  her,  but  he 
did  not  know  how  to  go  about  it.  Moreover,  she  made  no 
move  to  go  over  to  the  side,  so  they  remained  in  the  center 
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of  the  floor.  When  the  music  began  again,  Jim  still  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  He  decided  on  the  easiest  course. 
He  bowed,  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  and  they  once  more 
circled  the  floor. 

As  the  music  stopped  for  the  second  time,  Jim  saw  Tom 
weaving  his  way  among  the  dispersing  couples  to  the  center 
of  the  floor.  "He  can  probably  get  me  out  of  this,”  thought 
Jim,  as  he  led  the  girl  in  Tom’s  general  direction. 

"While  I  invent  excuses  for  keeping  old  J.  G.  in  his  office, 
so  you  can  get  an  inside  story  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  parties, 
you  and  Jim  are  enjoying  yourself  dancing.  Now  I  ask  you, 
Miss  Betty  Fairfield,  is  that  any  way  for  a  newspaper  woman 
to  act?”  asked  Tom  when  he  met  them  halfway  to  the  door. 

"Do  you  mean,”  stammered  Jim  as  he  looked  at  the  girl 
again. 

"That  you  aren’t  deaf  and  dumb?”  finished  the  erstwhile 
deaf  and  dumb  girl. 

While  the  two  stood  looking  at  each  other,  Tom  uttered 
something  about  women  not  being  fit  for  newspaper  work 
anyway,  they  let  their  hearts,  not  their  heads,  rule  them. 
"Oh,  well,”  he  said  aloud,  "come  on,  I’ll  take  you  two 
home.” 
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SHADES  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

Anna  E .  Higgins,  ’41 

I”Jamlet  Julius  Orlando  Smith  lifted  him¬ 
self  from  the  slippery  pavement,  stood  shakily,  and  turned 
to  gaze  with  ill-concealed  disgust  and  astonishment  at  the 
retreating  back  of  the  stage  door  guardian.  Of  course, 
Irving  Bergman  had  called  him  a  "ham”  yesterday;  of 
course,  he  only  received  the  part  because  of  his  father’s 
name.  Even  so,  he  thought  the  director  might  have  at  least 
seen  him  today.  But  no.  "Get  that  dead  pan  out  of  my 
theatre”  had  been  his  only  welcome.  Things  had  come  to 
a  pretty  pass  indeed,  when  the  potentially  greatest  Shakes¬ 
pearean  actor  of  all  times  should  be  so  ignominiously  evicted 
from  back-stage.  Striding  off  from  the  scene  of  his  dis¬ 
grace,  the  tall,  dreamy  lad  pondered  the  situation. 

The  damp  November  air  cut  through  his  overcoat  as  he 
walked;  the  moisture  from  the  sidewalk  seeped  through  the 
thin  soles  of  his  shoes;  the  hollow  feeling  in  his  stomach 
became  a  gnawing  reality.  His  pockets  were  desperately 
empty,  for  his  last  dime  had  dived  into  space  as  he  made  his 
unconventional  exit  from  the  Majestic  Theatre.  He,  Hamlet 
Julius  Orlando  Smith,  son  of  the  famous  and  immortal, 
Cuthbert  Algernon  Smith,  was  homeless,  friendless,  foodless 
in  New  York. 

"Hamlet  Julius  Orlando  Smith,”  orated  the  youth  as  he 
trod  imaginary  boards.  "Some  name!!”  And  it  was  indeed 
some  name  to  belong  to  a  sturdy,  tall  young  American,  and 
a  name  with  a  history.  Hamlet’s  father,  the  "Great  Cuth¬ 
bert,”  had  been  packing  the  Opera  House  in  Scarsdale,  play¬ 
ing  the  gloomy  Dane,  when  he  met  the  small  town  belle, 
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Jane  Carson.  A  few  months  later,  drunk  with  his  victory 
as  the  great  Julius  Caesar,  Cuthbert  eloped  with  the  girl,  in 
his  usual  improvident  fashion.  When  a  son  came  to  bless 
their  mismatched  union,  Cuthbert  was  at  the  time  rollicking 
in  the  Forest  of  Arden  as  the  lovelorn  Orlando.  With  the 
sentimentality  of  the  old  school  of  acting,  the  "Great 
Cuthbert”  jauntily  twirled  his  pale  mustache,  beamed 
upon  his  childish  wife,  and  proclaimed  loudly,  "Hamlet 
Julius  Orlando  Smith  will  be  his  name!!”  In  a  short  time, 
little  Jane  had  turned  her  small  face  to  the  wall  with  a 
weary  sigh,  and  left  her  husband  forever.  Knowing  nothing 
of  the  gentle  art  of  motherhood,  the  "Great  Cuthbert” 
shipped  his  small  mite  to  the  Carson  family  and  washed  his 
hands  of  the  whole  affair. 

But  Cuthbert  had  bequeathed,  unknowingly,  to  his  young 
son,  his  own  flair  for  play-acting.  Hamlet,  as  a  small  boy 
in  Scarsdale,  dramatized  himself  at  every  opportunity,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  every  dramatic  performance,  and  in  his  spare 
time  produced  his  own.  Strangely  enough,  his  grandmother 
had  not  objected.  Indeed,  it  was  her  money  that  had  sent 
him  to  New  York  to  become  a  great  actor;  it  was  the  last 
of  her  money  that  had  now  slipped  from  his  abused  person. 

Besides  his  love  for  acting,  however,  Hamlet  always  had 
his  name,  a  constant  reminder  of  his  phantom  father. 
Hamlet  smiled  reflectively  at  his  well-developed  fists,  as  he 
thought  of  the  countless  battles  he  had  waged  in  defense  of 
his  name.  Practically  every  boy  in  Scarsdale  had  retreated, 
bruised,  and  bloody,  before  the  provoked  onslaught  of  these 
fists. 

"Oh,  yes,”  thought  Hamlet,  "my  name  is  respected  in 
Scarsdale,  but,  in  New  York!” 

And  he  thought  of  Director  Bergman’s  comments: 
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"Hamlet  Julius  Orlando  Smith?  You’d  be  better  off  as  plain 
John  Smith;  you’ll  never  get  anywhere  with  that  name.”  At 
that,  though,  he  should  not  be  so  bitter,  for  Bergman  was 
the  only  director  in  New  York  who  would  even  see  him, 
and  he  had  given  him  a  part,  even  though  it  was  but  small, 
and  temporary. 

As  he  pondered  on  his  failure,  Hamlet  moved  more 
quickly.  What  should  he  do  now?  No  money!  Starve  to 
death!  Just  as  the  youth  concentrated  on  that  melancholy 
thought,  he  neared  the  corner  restaurant,  hang-out  of  cab- 
drivers,  fighters,  gangsters,  and  thugs.  From  its  dingy  re¬ 
cesses  floated  delicious  aromas:  coffee,  hamburgers,  cheese. 
Hamlet  passed  this  inviting  spot  more  hastily.  As  he  rounded 
the  corner,  almost  running,  he  felt  himself  hurtle  head¬ 
long  into  what  seemed  like  unyielding  granite,  a  very  tough 
cab-driver  in  reality.  Hamlet  looked  up  quickly  to  apolo¬ 
gize,  in  his  small-town  way,  and  to  his  amazement,  he  felt 
his  hat  pulled  forcibly  down  over  his  eyes.  Without  thinking 
twice,  he  shot  forward  his  fist  and  struck  the  giant  firmly 
on  the  jaw.  As  he  connected,  he  heard  a  sigh  of  regret  and 
pity  from  within  "Dusty  Joe’s”,  and  braced  himself  for  the 
angry  blow  of  the  incensed  cabby.  Ducking  to  the  left,  he 
planted  his  second,  more  violent  blow  on  the  bearded  chin, 
and  to  his  amazement,  the  solid  hulk  crumpled  at  his  feet. 
The  lunchroom  was  suddenly  alive  with  shouts,  and  general 
rejoicing. 

"Aha,”  thought  Hamlet,  "the  brute  bites  the  dust!  That 
for  you,  my  Claudius!!” 

"Nice  goin’,  kid,”  a  harsh  but  hearty  voice  rasped  in  his 
ear,  "Come  on  inside,  buy  you  somethin’  ta  eat,  meet  the 
fellas,  got  a  proposition,  lika  job?  Live  aroun’  here?” 

In  one  breath,  the  bullet-headed  man  rattled  off  his  spiel. 
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In  the  general  confusion,  Hamlet  only  distinguished  the 
word  "food”,  but  that  was  enough.  In  five  minutes  he  was 
drinking  steaming  coffee,  and  listening  to  the  garbled  mono¬ 
logue  of  Mr.  Spike  O’Toole. 

"Lissen,  kid,  they  don’t  come  that  big  and  tuff  very  often, 
wouldn’t  think  ya  had  the  strenth.  Who’s  ya  trainer,  wanta 
go  ta  work  fer  me?  Seem  kinda  hungry.  I  kin  put  ya  in 
da  big  money;  c’mon  over  ta  da  gym  wit’  me.” 

While  Hamlet  was  deciding  which  statement  to  comment 
upon,  the  little  trainer  started  again,  "Whereya  come  from? 
Try  ya  against  some  of  da  sparrers  in  da  gym.  Say,  what’s 
ya  name?” 

Here  was  his  opportunity,  thought  Hamlet,  and  he  quick¬ 
ly  began  while  the  little  man  gasped  for  breath. 

"Hamlet  .  .  .”,  but  the  little  man  was  already  dropping  a 
coin  in  payment  for  their  coffee,  and  leading,  rather  pro¬ 
pelling  him  from  the  curiosity  of  the  lunch-room  gang.  On 
the  street,  O’Toole  carried  on  a  running  commentary;  in 
the  gym  he  continued;  and  it  was  only  after  Hamlet  had 
levelled  six  sparring  partners  against  the  ropes  that  Spike 
returned  to  his  examination. 

"Name?” 

Again  Hamlet  started:  "Hamlet  Julius  Orlando  Smith,” 
he  rolled  off  sonorously,  even  as  the  "Great  Cuthbert”  might 
have  done.  Momentarily  at  least,  the  little  fighter  lost  his 
aplomb,  his  eyes  stared,  and  he  leaned  against  the  ropes 
for  support. 

"Hamlit  Julyus  Orr  .  .  .  awwwww,  Smith?”  "And  a 
fighter?  Cheese’n  crackers!!  Who  ever  giv  ya  dose  mon¬ 
ickers?” 

"My  father,”  returned  Hamlet,  "the  Great  Cuthbert 
Algernon  Smith.” 
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"Woise,  and  more  of  it,”  snorted  Spike.  "Why  da  fancy 
French  names?” 

"French  names?” 

"What’dja  say  ya  foist  name  was?  Hamlet?  For  a 
fighter?  Lilacs  in  December.  You’d  have  two  strikes  on  ya 
before  ya  even  started.  Can’t  ya  just  hear  a  sportswriter, 
'The  Ham  Smith  was  suttingly  a  "ham”  fighter’?  Oh,  no, 
kid,  lemme  think!”  And  Spike  laid  his  head  in  his  hands  in 
real  distress.  "Cheese’n  crackers!  French  names!” 

"French  names,”  considered  Hamlet  with  an  amused 
smile.  "Shades  of  Bill  Shakespeare!” 

"Who’dja  say,  Bill  Shakespeare?  Gotta  name!  You’ll  be 
Bill  Smith  .  .  .  Battlin*  Bill  Smith;  da  Terror  of  da 
Tennessee  Mountings.  No,  lemme  see!  Got  it!  Battlin’ 
Bill  Smith,  da  Scourge  of  da  South.  Pritty  good,  pritty  good. 
Shake,  Bill!”  And  the  tough  little  manager  shot  forth  a 
sturdy,  hardened  hand  for  the  grasp. 

During  the  next  seven  weeks,  Hamlet’s  life  was  one  con¬ 
tinuous  round  of  rubs,  work-outs,  and  sparring,  all  in 
preparation  for  the  big  fight  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  His 
opponent  was  the  famous  Florida  Firecracker,  who  was 
really  dynamite.  Life  held  no  worries  for  young  Mr.  Smith; 
he  was  not  particularly  interested  in  the  fight;  his  food, 
clothing  and  lodging  were  supplied. 

Consequently,  with  no  worry  on  his  mind,  he  began  to 
think  once  more  about  Ophelia.  Ever  since  he  had  been  in 
High  School,  Hamlet  had  been  in  search  of  the  proper,  pale, 
and  languishing  maiden  to  whom  he  could  devote  his  life. 
As  he  thought  about  her,  he  began  to  suspect  that  he  would 
never  find  her  in  that  section  of  New  York,  for  all  the  girls 
that  he  saw  on  the  street  appeared  to  be  too  independent, 
too  healthy  and  too  well  made-up.  Not  that  he  knew  any 
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of  them,  of  course,  for  after  three  months  in  New  York, 
the  only  girl  with  whom  Hamlet  had  spoken  was  Linda 
O’Toole,  the  manager’s  niece.  But  he  had  hoped! 

As  for  Linda,  she  rode  horses  every  day,  and  dropped  in 
at  the  gymnasium  every  morning  to  speak  to  her  new  inter¬ 
est  in  life.  Hers  was  no  Ophelia-like  beauty,  her  health  and 
vitality  were  her  greatest  claims  to  charm,  but  Hamlet  en¬ 
joyed  her  boyish  enthusiasm,  and  grew  to  look  forward  to 
her  visits.  However,  Linda  could  hardly  be  called  a  lady  for 
whom  a  knight  would  joust.  Hamlet  had  no  enthusiasm  for 
his  coming  bout,  because  he  had  no  CAUSE.  Spike  grew 
daily  more  worried  about  the  welfare  of  his  prize-fighter,  for 
he  had  never  handled  one  who  seemed  so  indifferent. 

"'Linda, ”  he  said  one  day  to  his  niece,  "wouldja  mind 
speakin’  ta  Bill  about  da  fight?  I  can’t  seem  to  make  him 
give  it  a  thought;  it’s  got  me  stumped,  child.”  The  honest 
old  face  screwed  up  into  new  lines  of  worry  as  he  watched 
Hamlet  wandering  about  the  gym  aimlessly. 

"Sure,  Spike,”  laughed  Linda,  "I’ll  see  what  I  can  do!” 

"Bill,”  queried  Linda  as  she  approached  the  former 
Hamlet,  "don’t  you  care  whether  or  not  you  win  this  fight?” 

"To  be  perfectly  frank,”  answered  "Bill”,  "I  don’t.” 

"But  Spike  is  counting  on  you,  Bill!  He  has  a  lot  tied  up 
in  this  fight,  and  he’s  getting  rather  old  for  the  game,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  girl  earnestly.  "Won’t  you  try  for  his  sake?” 

"Of  course,  I’ll  try,”  was  the  indifferent  response,  "be¬ 
cause  I  owe  it  to  him,  but  you  can’t  expect  me  to  get  very 
excited  about  fighting  for  a  fair  maiden  named  Spike  .  . 

"Well,”  said  Linda  tentatively,  "you  could  battle  for  my 
sake,  couldn’t  you?” 

Whereupon  Hamlet  looked  at  her  boyish  figure  in  its 
riding  habit,  and  at  her  short  curly  hair,  her  youthful 
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features,  and  responded,  "There’s  not  much  romance  in 
that,  pal!” 

Spike  never  did  understand  why  Linda  rushed  past  him 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  day. 

So  time  passed.  The  prize-fighter  languished  over  a  non¬ 
existent  lady;  the  girl  ate  out  her  heart  over  an  indifferent 
ham  actor;  the  trainer  worried  himself  into  a  stew  over  an 
inspiration-lacking  fighter.  And  then  came  the  seventeenth 
of  December  and  the  fight.  The  sports-writers  were  laugh¬ 
ing  heartily  at  the  audacity  of  Spike  O'Toole’s  matching  an 
unknown  with  the  Firecracker;  the  bookies  were  finding  no 
takers  for  their  23-1  odds,  and  the  O’Toole  camp  was  rapidly 
losing  confidence  in  the  chance  of  their  colossally  calm 
pugilist. 

After  the  first  round,  Spike  knew  that  he  had  lost.  Hamlet 
just  didn’t  seem  to  care  whether  or  not  his  blows  hit  home; 
he  was  completely  unconcerned  by  the  hissing  of  the  bored 
crowd.  The  Firecracker  supporters  were  jubilant,  and 
O’Toole  was  cursing  the  day  that  he  first  saw  this  side¬ 
tracked  thespian. 

Then  Linda  arrived  on  the  scene,  a  feminine  Linda  in  a 
becoming  blue  dress  and  with  fire  in  her  eye.  Between 
rounds,  she  stepped  to  the  corner  where  her  erstwhile  pal 
lolled  carelessly,  and  tried  to  stir  him  into  action  with  a 
few  barbed  words. 

"Quitter,  chiseler!  To  think  that  I  called  you  a  friend  of 
mine!  Why  don’t  you  just  leave  the  ring  now,  before  they 
carry  you  away,  you  half-witted  excuse  for  a  fighter?  How 
did  you  ever  get  enough  nerve  to  leave  your  grandmother, 
you,  you  spineless  jellyfish,  you  numbskull!”  But  Hamlet 
was  not  listening.  She  turned  away  with  a  smothered  sob 
of  rage  and  disappointment. 
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Hamlet  was  not  listening  because  he  was  staring,  at  the 
blue  of  her  dress  and  the  blue  of  her  eyes,  at  the  sheen  of 
her  hair,  and  the  rage  of  her  face.  Was  this  Linda?  Could 
it  be  Linda?  She  had  been  wearing  a  boy’s  masquerade,  but 
she  was  really  a  girl,  a  very  lovely  girl.  Disconnected 
thoughts  floated  through  the  mind  of  the  fighter. 

"Rosalind,”  he  ejaculated  suddenly  as  the  bell  summoned 
him  sharply  to  the  fray.  "And  I  am  Orlando,”  he  thought, 
"and  this  is  Charles.  I  shall  flatten  him  in  short  order.” 
And  he  went  for  the  fighter,  the  sneering,  broken-nosed 
pugilist,  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye. 

The  silent  boredom  of  the  crowd  was  suddenly  shattered 
as  blow  after  blow  flew  from  Hamlet’s  loaded  fists,  and 
connected  with  the  person  of  the  fizzling  Firecracker.  The 
veteran  tottered,  retreated,  and  went  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  uproar  ever  heard  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 
The  fight  was  won.  "Battling  Bill  Smith”  had  made  the 
headlines. 

In  the  dressing  room  later,  Hamlet  held  Linda’s  hand,  and 
whispered,  "Will  you  come  with  me  to  the  Forest  of 
Arden?”  And  then,  "Well,  we  could  go  to  a  movie  anyhow.” 

To  the  reporter  who  inquired  the  secret  of  his  sudden 
change  of  tactics,  he  shouted,  "Shades  of  Shakespeare”,  and 
fled  with  Linda. 


% 
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BUILDING 

Gertrude  A.  Robbins ,  ’41 

With  feeble  fleshly  hands  he  built 
A  castle  fine  and  great,  of  sand; 

And  over  here  a  dome  of  gilt 
Atop  a  house  of  state  he  planned. 

A  steeple-spire  that  pricked  the  sky 
Surmounted  cathedral  richly  done; 
And  still  aloft  there  towered  high 
A  structure  that  would  touch  the  sun. 


Enclosing  turrets  fashioned  strong, 

And  roofs  that  sheltered  every  muse, 

He  built  a  wall  both  wide  and  long: 

Alone,  he  would  these  beauties  use. 

And  now  in  smug  complacency 

He  enjoys  the  man-made  world  he  wrought. 

Soon  other  feeble  hands  with  glee 
Destroy  it  all  by  selfish  thought. 

So  men  have  built,  destroyed,  and  fought, 
Since  Tower  of  Babel  havoc  brought. 

What  ease  destroys  their  works  of  hand, 

For  they  are  based  on  shifting  sand. 

But  CHURCH  foundationed  on  a  Rock 
Stands  firm  unhurt  by  Time’s  rude  shock. 
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UNCONFINED 

Mary  R.  Murphy ,  y41 

I  thought  if  I  could  press  the  love 
You  gave  to  me,  my  dear, 

Safe,  in  some  secluded  spot, 

Why,  then,  some  future  year 

When  it  was  simply  something  sweet, 

Like  roses  in  a  book 

Pressed  dry  with  age,  it  wouldn’t  hurt 

My  heart  the  day  I  took 

It  out  to  think  again 

About  your  self,  your  smile. 

It  would  be  no  pain  to  retrovert 
In  memory  awhile. 

But  love  won’t  be  restricted,  dear, 

Not  even  love  of  you, 

I  find  it  sings  and  rings  its  way 
In  everything  I  do. 
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OMEN 


Helen  Cullen,  ’42 

UT 

JL  really  don’t  believe  that  Bob  is  dead.” 

"Why,  Tim,  for  goodness’  sakes!  I  know  it’s  hard  to 
believe,  but  it  only  stands  to  reason  that  anyone  lost  at  sea 
in  an  air-plane  for  two  weeks  isn’t  swimming  around  alive!” 

"I  guess  you’re  right,  Dave,  but  a  feeling  persists  that  he’s 
still  alive.” 

"Oh,  I  give  up  if  you’re  going  to  take  that  attitude.” 

*  *  ❖ 

"Well,  Great-great-grand-dad,  I’m  here  again.  You 
haven’t  failed  me  yet,  so  I’m  asking  you — shall  I  or  shall 
I  not?” 

Robert  J.  Cushing,  youthful  play-boy,  four  years  out  of 
college,  doing  nothing  but  the  usual  rounds,  was  standing 
before  the  head  of  the  family.  He  was  Bob’s  only  family,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  a  portrait  of  Sir  Hugh  Cushing. 
Sir  Hugh’s  stern  Victorian  face  and  hatefilled  eyes  always 
had  been  a  source  of  fear  to  Bob,  but  likewise  an  aid  in  help¬ 
ing  him  to  make  a  decision.  Never  had  that  stern  face 
failed  to  bless  correctly  or  to  curse  roundly  a  proposition 
of  his. 

"Now,  Pop,  what  do  you  think  of  my  flying  to  Utopia, 
where  I  can  live  for  a  few  years?  NO!  Now,  Pop,  it’s  a 
good  idea.  I’ll  write  while  I’m  down  there,  then  I’ll  come 
home  and  marry  Ann  and  really  settle  down.  Come  on 
now,  Pop,  just  look  'Yessy’.  Still  no?  All  right,  you  old 
Grouch,  I’m  going  anyway!  I’ll  take  you  with  me,  too!  I’ll 
hang  you  in  my  little  red  cabana!  . . 
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"Attendants  at  the  LaGuardia  Field  here  in  New  York 
are  having  a  very  difficult  time  in  keeping  this  hysterical 
crowd  from  swamping  Mr.  Cushing  and  his  beautiful 
Bellanca  monoplane.  .  .  .  Here  he  comes  now.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cush¬ 
ing?  .  .  .  Just  a  word  to  our  radio  audience,  please?  How 
soon  will  you  broadcast  from  your  Utopia?” 

"By  tomorrow  night  at  six  o’clock,  I  should  be  there,  so 
I’ll  call  Los  Angeles  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock.” 

"Is  it  true  that  your  radio  call  will  not  be  able  to  be 
traced?  What  I  mean  is,  it  will  not  give  away  the  identity 
of  your  Utopia?” 

"Well,”  said  Bob,  "nothing  is  perfect,  but  the  Navy  tried 
it  out  and  could  not  trace  it;  so  what’s  good  enough  for  the 
Navy  is  good  enough  for  me.” 

New  York  faded  as  Bob  headed  his  plane  down  the 
Atlantic  Coastline,  preferring  a  longer  water  route  to  a 
shorter  land  trip.  Bob  was  happy  because  the  start  of  his 
trip  was  so  thrilling,  and  happily,  uneventful. 

"Well,  Pop,  how  do  you  like  this  trip?  Go  ahead,  scowl 
if  you  want,  but  boy,  I’m  going  to  enjoy  it.” 

Minutes  streaked  into  hours  as  Bob  sailed  through  the  air 
towards  the  little  city  of  El  Pazo  in  Mexico,  where  he  would 
make  his  first  stop.  At  El  Pazo,  after  a  nap  that  extended 
to  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  decided  to  visit  the  city 
while  his  plane  was  being  given  its  last  overhauling.  While 
he  walked  down  the  main  street,  he  heard  someone  calling, 

"Senor!  Senor!” 

Bob  turned  to  see  a  senorita  offering  him  something. 

"Uno  regalo  para  us  ted,  Senor,”  she  said. 

"Now  what  does  that  mean,  I  wonder,”  said  Bob  to 
himself. 
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“Here,  here’s  some  money.  Yes,  I’ll  take  it!  Give  it  to 
me!  Well,  do  you  or  don’t  you  want  me  to  have  it!  Gosh, 
I  wish  I  could  remember  more  of  my  Spanish!” 

"Buena  suerte ,  Senor,”  said  the  girl. 

“Good  luck,  oh  the  same  to  you,  I  mean  rBuena  suerte’ ’’ 
muttered  the  confused  Bob. 

"En  guardia ,  Senor’’  she  parted  with. 

“Why,  that  means  'Beware’.  And  what’s  this  she  has 

given  me?  Oh,  a  small  white  elephant  charm.  Well,  that’s 

•  » 
nice. 

El  Pazo  soon  became  the  lost  city  to  Bob  as  he  headed  his 
plane  southeast.  Several  hours  later,  he  was  flying  over 
Hawaii. 

“Cushing  in  N.  C.  602-12  calling  Los  Angeles.  .  .  .  Calling 
Los  Angeles.  .  .  .  Cushing  calling  ...” 

“Los  Angeles.  .  .  .  Come  in,  Cushing.” 

“Hi,  Tim.  Here  I  am  to  report  to  you.  Everything  is 
all  right.  Altitude  2000  ft.;  average  speed  1125  miles  per; 
weather  good;  plenty  of  gas  for  my  return  trip.  Now,  you 
go  ahead,  Tim.” 

“Glad  to  hear  everything  is  all  right.  Say,  I  hear  that 
you  are  expected  to  broadcast  about  ten  o’clock.  Hold  on  a 
moment,  Bob,  someone  just  rushed  in.  .  .  .  Guess  what?  A 
little  Chinese  girl  just  gave  me  a  little  white  charm,  an 
elephant.  She  said  'Good  luck,  you’ll  need  it.’ 

“Say,  Tim,  that’s  a  coincidence.  When  I  was  in  Mexico, 
a  little  girl  gave  me  one.  She  wished  me  luck,  but  also  told 
me  to  beware.  Well,  old  man,  I’d  better  sign  off  now.  Wish 
me  luck,  and  I’ll  call  you  tonight.  Cushing  in  N.  C.  602-12 
signing  off.” 

Bob  sped  on  to  his  destination  and  destiny. 

“Gosh,  I’d  sure  hate  to  lose  a  wing  or  snap  a  propeller  at 
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this  point.  Five  hundred  miles  from  land  is  no  place  for  a 
swimming  lesson,”  he  muttered,  a  little  shocked  to  see  ahead 
a  vast  blackness  forming. 

"A  tropical  storm!  Of  all  the  luck!  I  wonder  if  I  should 
turn  back  or  try  to  go  overhead.  I  might  be  able  to  get  on 
top  of  it,  but  then  I  could  probably  race  it  until  it  cools 
down.  Well,  Pop,  what  do  you  think?” 

The  white  elephant  slid  into  sight. 

"  'Good  luck’,  'Beware’,  could  that  be  this?  Tim’s  ele¬ 
phant!  Gosh,  this  is  crazy.  Now,  don’t  get  panicky. 
Quick!  Make  up  your  OWN  mind  and  do  it.” 

Bob  attempted  to  rise  above  the  storm,  but  its  fury  struck 
at  him  ferociously.  Suddenly  he  cried  out, 

"An  island!  What  luck!” 

As  he  attempted  to  land  a  terrific  gale  flipped  his  plane 
and  sent  it  crashing  into  the  ocean. 

^  ^  ^ 

Several  years  later,  a  party  of  Uncharted  Island  Explor¬ 
ers  flew  over  a  small  island  about  five  hundred  miles  from 
Mexico.  Strange  thing  about  it  was  that  this  little  island 
was  in  the  shape  of  an  elephant. 

Banking  over  the  island,  they  saw  a  small  red  tent,  but 
on  closer  observation,  they  found  that  it  was  a  very  weather¬ 
beaten  cabana.  They  landed  and  entered  the  cabana.  There, 
hung  on  the  side  was  a  picture  of  a  stern  Victorian 
gentleman.  .  .  . 
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RENASCENCE 

Ethel  Morrissey,  9  42 


Autumn  is  dead,  and  plunged  in  gray  mourning 
The  land,  once  crowned  with  golden  beauty,  grieves. 
Cold  rains,  its  dreary  requiem  chanting 
Beat  ceaselessly  on  sodden,  withered  leaves, 

Sad  remnants  of  rare  Autumn’s  flaming  glory. 

The  naked  trees  lift  heads  towards  leaden  skies, 

Their  branches  bare  are  monuments  yet  hoary 
To  beauty  fading  fast  from  mortal  eyes. 

Can  it  have  died  so,  the  bright,  gorgeous  Autumn? 
Its  oriflamme  of  brilliance  and  sunshine 
Has  triumph  borne  but  now  to  be  forgotten? 

Does  thus  a  glorious,  glad  season  pine? 

Not  dead  is  Autumn,  no  threnody  we  sing — 

Death  cannot  claim  what  holds  the  seed  of  Spring. 


EXODUS  AND  GENESIS 

Dorothy  Gannon,  9 42 

Timidly,  the  sword  of  love 
Points  its  tip  through  the  sheath. 

I  dare  not  move  lest  I’ll  hinder  it, 

As  I  wait  I  can  scarcely  breathe. 


It  gathers  courage,  and  slowly  reveals 
First  its  tip,  then  its  broadest  part, 

Then  flashes  from  its  sheath  and  buries  itself 
Up  to  the  hilt  in  my  heart. 
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EDITORIAL 


" There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 

Centuries  ago  in  the  East,  Solomon  the  wisest  of  men  remarked:  There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.”  This  was  his  philosophical  summation 
of  his  view  of  all  things  under  the  sun.  The  events  of  the  years  have 
not  contradicted  the  wisdom  of  his  utterance. 

Many  have  sought  to  conceal  the  fact  of  nothing  new  by  proclaiming 
''Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.”  Recently  we  heard  a  statement  that 
"Variety  may  be  the  spice  of  life,  but  novelty,  newness  is  life  itself.” 
Upon  momentary  consideration,  we  might  be  deceived  by  this  remark, 
for  our  daily  lives  would  be  dull,  prosaic,  monotonous  without  the  occa¬ 
sional  introduction  of  something  new.  Yet  the  statement  is  fallacious, 
because  novelty  could  not  be  life  itself;  for  what  we  call  new  is  not  new. 
It  is  merely  a  modification  or  amplification  of  the  essentially  old. 

Is  there  really  anything  new ?  The  earth  is  the  same  planet  as  it  was 
at  its  creation,  with  hills  and  valleys,  land  and  water,  sunshine  and 
rain.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  same  human  race,  individual  creatures 
male  and  female,  composed  of  bodies  and  souls.  Emotions  that  help 
to  shape  lives  are  as  old  as  the  race  itself;  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and 
hate,  pride  and  envy.  Night  yet  follows  day;  death  yet  trails  birth; 
countries  yet  rise  and  fall  in  history’s  plane. 

So  we  continue  to  tabulate  the  essence  of  life.  Yet  it  may  be  argued 
that  novelty  is  not  found  in  the  essence  but  in  the  accidentals.  Here, 
too,  we  say:  "There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.”  There  are  many 
things  that  we  call  new,  but  we  err  in  our  labels.  The  New  Year  con¬ 
tains  the  same  name  and  number  of  months,  days,  hours;  the  same 
seasons.  The  New  Year  is  enveloped  in  old  customs,  old  resolutions,  old 
discussions  of  statistics.  The  New  Year  is  new  only  in  its  century 
classification,  1941. 

What  of  our  new  Semester?  Our  new  courses  are  but  outgrowths 
and  developments  of  our  old  knowledge  and  old  courses.  Our  new 
books  deal  with  old  themes,  written,  in  some  instances  in  the  language 
of  antiquity.  Their  very  format  imitates  old  volumes. 
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What  of  our  world  of  entertainment?  Here  we  find  music,  art,  drama, 
literature,  old  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Every  new  twist  herein  may 
be  traced  to  an  age-old  influence:  to  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients;  to 
the  art  even  of  pre-historic  times;  to  the  barbaric  rites  and  hieroglyphics 
of  Neanderthal  man. 

What  about  airplanes?  Leonardo  da  Vinci  with  his  bird-like  models 
of  ships,  Grecian  Icarus  with  his  waxen  wings,  anticipated  this  invention 
of  the  modern  age.  Isaias  the  prophet  spoke  of  men  who  fly  as  clouds 
and  as  doves  to  their  windows. 

What  about  the  radio?  The  spoken  word  has  existed  since  creation, 
as  have  the  airwaves  that  carry  it.  Here  was  material  at  hand  for 
scientists’  so-called  wizardry.  Surely,  the  Movies  are  new ?  Man  has 
acted  in  a  spectacular  manner  since  Adam  had  Eve  for  an  observing, 
admiring  audience. 

Where,  then,  is  the  newness?  "There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 
Our  new  fashions  cannot  be  called  new  for  they  but  revive  old  customs 
and  costumes.  Late  fashion  trends  follow  the  vogue  of  the  Egyptian, 
the  early  American  Indian,  the  Empress  Eugenie.  Our  new  friends  are 
not  new  for  they  had  a  being  apart  from  our  knowledge  of  them.  The 
abstraction  "friendship”  connotes  one  of  the  oldest  joys  of  human  life. 

There  have  always  been  wars  and  peace,  famine  and  plenty,  birth  and 
death.  Things  are  only  new  in  relation  to  us  and  our  apprehension 
of  them.  Since  everything  has  been  done  before,  we  must  bow  to  the 
inevitable,  and  be  content  to  do  the  old  things  in  an  individual  way. 
We  should  not  be  chagrined  because  there  are  "no  more  worlds  to  con¬ 
quer.”  We  should  live  in  the  enrichment  of  the  past  ages,  and  add  our 
mite  of  being  and  doing  to  that  already  towering  heritage. 

Anna  E.  Higgins ,  ’41 


*  * 
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THE  PACK  OF  AUTOLYCUS 


"My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ...  a  snapper-of  of  unconsidered 
trifles.** 

"Jog  on,  jog  on  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  heart  tires  in  a  mile-a.** 

The  Winter’s  Tale ,  IV,  in 


When  you  turn  the  dial : 

Would  you  like  to  be  adorable,  mystical,  breathtaking,  enchanting, 
and  fascinating?  Turn  your  dial  any  evening,  and  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
minutes,  voices  will  travel  over  the  ether  to  greet  you  with  astounding 
messages  that  will  enable  you  to  become  this  adorable,  mystical,  breath¬ 
taking,  enchanting,  fascinating  woman.  Listen:  "One  application  of 
XXX  hand  cream,  and  over  night  your  hands  will  become  adorable.”  But 
how  embarrassing  for  you  to  have  the  public  fall  on  their  knees  in 
adoration  at  the  feet — of  your  hands! 

Another  company,  through  Madame  Sibyl,  queries:  "Have  you  noticed 
yet  that  you  have  lost  your  husband’s  love?  You  may  be  a  good  wife, 
a  good  cook,  a  good  manager,  and  even  be  able  to  balance  a  budget, 
but — if  your  hands  are  red  and  rough  from  dishwashing!  My  dear, 
much  as  this  hurts  me  to  say,  I  assure  you  that  your  husband  does  not 
want  to  kiss  chapped  hands !  But  do  not  lose  hope,**  she  continues  sym¬ 
pathetically,  "I  am  here  to  help  you,  and  I  do  mean  you;  for,  dear  ladies, 
I  went  through  the  same  painful  ordeal  not  many  years  ago.  But  with 
one  application  of  hand  balm,  my  happy  home  was  restored  to  me.”  A 
million  thanks  to  chap-away! 
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Haw  is  this  for  an  inducement:  "For  the  top  of  one  can  of  XXX 
baking  powder  or  a  "reasonable  facsimile  thereof,”  we  offer  you  the 
figure  of  Venus  de  Milo  (with  arms)  and  two  silver  spoons.”  The 
gullible  person  who  eagerly  purchases  XXX  tooth  powder  in  order  to 
smile  that  alluring  smile,  is  totally  unprepared  for  the  surprising  result. 
Her  smile  sparkling  by  means  of  her  tooth-powder  application  weaves 
a  witching  spell  around  and  about  her  admirers. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  harmonious  swing  music,  interspersed 
with  advice  on  how  to  feed  rosebushes,  a  challenge  rings  out  over  the 
air.  "I  will  cure  you.  I  was  the  victim  of  many  internal  diseases,  knee 
weakness,  and  myopia.  But  after  I  had  taken  two  of  XXX  palatable 
Pink  Pills ,  I  was  miraculously  cured.”  Did  the  lady  say,  "miraculously?” 
Ah,  the  power  of  suggestion  that  can  be  compressed  into  two  tiny,  tasty 
tablets! 

Miss  Breathtaker  next  purrs  on  the  ether,  querying:  "Are  you  un¬ 
popular  with  the  opposite  sex?  Never  mind  your  conversational  powers, 
your  personality,  your  character.  Let  me  tell  you  a  secret  (over  a  coast 
to  coast  hook-up).  If  you  purchase  this  divine  new  shade  of  alluring 
lip-stick,  you  will  be  the  very  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form 
to  an  adoring  gathering.” 

Do  you  sneeze  incessantly  every  time  you  approach  the  dishpan?  If 
you  do,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  cold  remedies.  Merely  buy 
sneezeless  soap  powder  at  your  nearest  grocery  store,  and  receive  not  only 
relief  from  this  terrible  affliction,  but  also  a  gorgeous  candy  dish  free 
with  every  package. 

Thus,  is  the  work  of  the  housewife  simplified  to  almost  nullity,  the 
agony  of  adolescent  unpopularity  combatted,  illnesses  cured,  beauty 
assured.  Life  is  interpreted  in  a  booklet;  loveliness  held  in  a  box.  Human 
nature  leans  towards  altruism,  and  though  these  advertisers  have  no 
heart  nor  liking  for  the  "king’s  English,”  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  room  in  their  heart  is  occupied  with  the  problems  of  the 
"listening  public.” 

The  only  problem  they  do  not  solve  is  why  when  everything  is  so  easily 
acquired,  there  are  not  a  greater  number  of  people  who  have  acquired 
these  things. 

*•  *■  * 
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Sairey  Gamp  on  Hot  Tempers: 

"Which  instigates,”  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  shaking  her  umbrella  violently, 
"what  a  short  way  you’ve  travelled  in  this  wale  of  tears,  my  sweet 

creetur.  As  a  good  friend  of  mine  has  often  spoke  the  word  to  me, 

which  her  name,  my  love,  is  Harris,  Mrs.  Harris  down  the  Fenway  and 
through  the  door  a-turnin’  off  by  the  ’Pothecaries,  'Oh,  Sairey  Gamp, 
little  do  we  know  what  hot  tempers  is  hid  behind  mild  dispogitions.’  'Mrs. 
Harris,  ma’am,’  I  says,  'respectin’  wot  you’ve  remarked  of,  did  you  never 
suppoge  that  in  a  mild  indiwidgle,  somethin’  of  a  serious  natchure  is  neces- 
sigated  afore  the  hot  temper  is  notiged?’  'Sairey,’  says  Mrs.  Harris  in  a 
hurt  way,  'can  you  say  that  a  reason  of  serious  natchure  is  always  in¬ 
quired?’  'Yes,  Mrs.  Harris,’  I  says  to  her,  'ex-cuge  me,  if  you  please, 

my  own  dear  husband  is  the  proving  fagtor  to  me,  as  sweet  and  dear  a 
masguline  indiwidgle  as  ever  trod  these  terresdrial  pavements.  Mild 
creeturs,  Mrs.  Harris,  dear,  is  like  those  new  intwentions  of  the  deevil 
hisself,  them  they  calls  'alarum-clocks,’  they  has  to  be  reliberately  set 
afore  they  starts  to  make  a  noige.  And  if  no  mistooken  creetur  takes 
adwantage  of  a  mild  indiwidgle’s  calmness,  and  makes  a  serious  disturbage, 
why  then,  the  hot  temper  never  is  showed,  ma’am.*  So  I  stops  there, 
my  sweet,  to  let  the  meaning  of  my  words  penegrate.  Then  to  remove 
the  dubigous  look,  I  says,  'Mrs.  Harris,  ma’am,  a  temper,  and  I  knows 
of  wot  I  speaks,  is  never  hot  unlest  some  creetur  puts  it  to  boil.’  ” 

Sfr  *  * 

Sairey  Gamp  on  Sleeping  and  Eating: 

"Talking  of  sleepin’  and  eatin’!”  Mrs.  Gamp  observed.  "A  person’s 
constitooshun  needs  to  be  made  of  bricks  to  stand  the  strain 
of  this  day  and  age.  Mrs.  Harris  jestly  says  to  me,  but  t’lother  day, 
'Oh,  Sairey  Gamp,’  she  says,  'what  is  to  be  done?’  'Mrs.  Har¬ 
ris,  ma’am,’  I  says  to  her,  'what  is  it  that  has  disturbaged  your 
sweet  head?’  'Sairey,’  she  groans  in  a  destractin’  way,  'dear  Sairey,  there 
is  no  one  whom  I  trest  to  guide  me  like  you.’  'Yes,  Mrs.  Harris,  ma’am,* 
I  answers,  'and  rightly,  you  bein’  the  best  friend  old  Sairey  has  nigh 
onto  twenty  years  since  your  first.*  'Sairey,”  she  says,  'the  only  way 
I  have  time  to  tend  to  the  wants  of  my  sweet  little  children  and  Harris 
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and  the  house  and  talkin’  to  my  friends  is  by  not  sleepin’  sufficing  and 
losin’  my  taste  and  not  eatin.  What  should  I  do,  Sairey?’ 

"  'Poor  dear  Mrs.  Harris,  ma’am,’  says  I,  'I  have  knowed  an  indiwidgle 
by  the  name  of  Gamp,  the  same  bein’  he  which  led  me  to  the  altar,  with 
his  wooden  leg,  which  was  troubled  by  sleepin’  and  eatin’  in  just  the 
oppogite  way  from  you.  Gamp,  God  rest  his  poor  dear  soul,  was  urged 
to  eat  and  sleep  in  sech  quantigies  that  he  never  did  do  his  work,  bein’ 
too  few  hours  in  each  blessed  day.  It  is  sad  to  contemprate,  Mrs.  Harris, 
ma’am,’  says  I,  ‘that  those  creeturs  which  eats  and  sleeps  muchly  do  leetle 
work,  and  those  which  sleeps  leetle  and  eats  less  is  said  to  accomplige 
more  than  is  expegted.  But,  Mrs.  Harris,  ma’am,  think  of  their  con- 
stitooshuns!  Those  which  sleeps  and  eats  muchly  has  longer  years  to 
do  their  leetle  in,  and  t’others  who  never  sleeps  nor  eats  has  less  years  to 
work  in.  Roon  the  constitooshun,  and  creeturs  die  young,  only  poor 

Gamp,  bein’  one  example  of  t’other  kind,  which  has  already  precursed 

♦  * 

me  to  the  grave.  Wot  I  says,  Mrs.  Harris,  dear,  is  take  it  middlin’, 
don’t  go  to  eggstremes  which  way.’  ” 

*  *  * 

Sairey  Gamp  on  Individuality: 

"Why,  I  wouldn’t  be  a  creetur  without  an  indiwidgle  mind  not  for 
fifty  pound!”  remarked  Sairey  Gamp,  as  she  pursed  up  her  lips.  "The 
friend  of  whom  I  have  spoke,  which  you  knows  already  as  Mrs.  Harris, 
observed  to  me  that  whatever  one  of  her  young  ones  did,  t’others  always 
wanted  to  do.  ‘Sairey,’  she  says  to  me,  a-lookin’  for  adviging  from  me 
as  the  dear  soul  is  often  aggustomed  to  be  doin’,  ‘Sairey,  the  second  boy 
dumb  atop  a  fence  last  week  and  all  t’others  tried  to  do  it  likewise,  even 
the  lettle  one  which  is  alius  afraid  of  failin’.’  ‘That  looked  charming, 
I’m  sure,’  says  I  in  a  sarcamastic  manner,  'but  there,  Mrs.  Harris,  dear,  if 
you  thinks  that  I  means  to  hurt  your  deligade  feelings,  I  don’t.  The 
deuce  is  in  the  world,’  I  says,  'and  all  the  poor  creeturs  wants  to  do 
like  the  others.  If  Polly  wore  a  red  hat  atop  her  pretty  head,  then  Sal 
and  old  Betsy  does  likewise,  ridikulus  as  they  looks  doin’  so.  And  who 
do  they  think  will  be  notiging  their  red  hats,  if  all  the  wimmen  wears 
’em.  Mrs.  Harris,  ma’am,  if  all  the  world  wears  red  hats,  I’ll  be  a-wearin’ 
a  black  one,  which  I  prefers!’  ” 
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CURRENT  BOOKS 


Letters  on  Poetry  from  W.  B.  Yeats  to  Dorothy  Wellesley.  New  York: 

Oxford  University  Press,  1940.  216  pages. 

T  N  the  foreword  to  this  volume  that  contains  the 
correspondence  of  W.  B.  Yeats  and  Dorothy  Wellesley  during  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life,  the  poet-compiler,  Dorothy  Wellesley  pens  this 
statement:  The  book  "seeks  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  a  living  per¬ 
sonality  .  .  .  contains  many  of  Yeats's  views  on  the  technique  of  verse 
.  .  .  lifts  a  curtain  on  the  creative  processes  of  a  great  poet.”  The 
letters  do  these  offices  after  a  fashion.  Perhaps  the  familiar  form  must 
be  the  apology  of  many  of  them,  touched  as  they  are  with  much  that 
is  petty,  hypochrondriacal,  and  bigoted.  Yeats  was  one  of  the  most 
individual  and  most  isolated  of  poets.  Thus  was  created  around  him 
an  atmosphere  of  aristocratic  arrogance,  due  partly  to  nature,  partly 
to  nurture.  He  grew  young  again  at  seventy,  for  his  poetry  written 
then,  besides  being  innately  impressive,  reflected  new  depths  in  his 
experience.  He  had  left  the  "twilight-shaded”  period  of  his  early  fairy 
romanticism;  with  the  years  the  tough  element  of  Yeats’s  realism  in 
experience  became  stronger,  and  he  grew  more  and  more  intolerant  of 
romantic  trimmings.  The  quality  of  his  feeling  became  harder,  though 
just  as  intense.  This  exchange  of  letters  seems  to  sound  this  note,  chiefly 
in  criticism  of  excerpts  of  poems,  his  own  and  others.  In  the  poems  that 
are  here  inserted  in  whole  or  in  part,  there  is  a  fiery  vigor  that  springs 
(as  someone  has  said)  from  "the  limpidity  of  Berkeley  and  the  clair¬ 
voyance  of  Swift,”  writers  whom  he  greatly  favored  in  his  old  age.  Per¬ 
haps  his  isolation  may  account  for  the  strange  proportions  that  he  allotted 
to  poets  in  his  editing  of  "The  Oxford  Book  of  Modern  Verse.”  A  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  Dorothy  Wellesley  captures  fifteen  pages,  and  A.  E. 
Housman,  four  pages  in  the  anthology!  The  letters  report  Yeats’s  inter¬ 
est  in  his  poetic  translations  of  the  Indian  books,  the  Vedas  and  Upani- 
shads.  This  work  was  done  with  the  aid  of  Purohit  Swami,  his  Indian 
friend.  The  reader  can  feel  unmistakably  the  care  and  perseverance  that 
Yeats  brought  to  this  task.  His  determination,  rather  his  tenacity,  can 
likewise  be  seen  in  his  persistent  attempts  to  broadcast  verse  to  an 
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unseen  and  an  unsympathetic  set  of  auditors.  It  is  hard  to  produce 
culture  through  "short  waves”  or  "long  waves”  alone.  He  also  doggedly 
kept  at  the  issuing  of  the  magazine,  Broadsides ,  wherein  he  presented  his 
unflagging  interest  in  the  mating  of  poetry  and  music.  Perhaps  he  but 
confounds  the  confusion  that  always  arises  when  one  discusses  whether 
the  words  should  suggest  the  music,  or  the  music  engender  the  words. 
It  is  an  academic  question  upon  which  much  good  ink  has  marked  (and 
marred)  much  good  paper. 

The  "creative  processes”  that  the  Foreword  promises  to  indicate  are 
but  sparsely  and  sketchily  furnished.  The  letters  seem  rather  to  labor 
the  point  of  his  work  in  editing,  translating,  compiling,  and  adapting.  It 
is  true,  that  he  sends  Lady  Wellesley  a  few  of  his  recent  poems,  but 
we  do  not  glimpse  any  indication  of  creative  processes.  The  book, 
however,  offers  the  picture  of  the  living  friendship  of  two  sincerely 
devoted  friends  and  poets  of  different  races,  that  should  make  them 
antagonistic  to  be  true  to  tradition,  here  seen  reveling  in  the  powers  and 
pains  of  poetry.  Yeats  advises,  criticizes,  approves,  and  on  occasion 
entirely  rewrites  the  poems  of  Dorothy  Wellesley  in  the  frankness  of 
perfect  friendship.  In  revealing  her  friend,  Yeats,  Lady  Wellesley  reveals 
herself  as  a  poet,  and  a  charming,  humorous,  intelligent,  loving,  and 
lovable  woman  and  ideal  hostess. 

In  summary,  although  the  Foreword  promises  us  more  than  it  gives 
us  in  specified  value,  yet  it  does  offer  us  a  mine  of  gems  that  will  enrich 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  those  who  take  them  from  the  sparkling 
setting  of  this  book. 

Anna  E.  Higgins,  41 

Embezzled  Heaven,  by  Franz  Werfel.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press, 

1940.  427  pages. 

T 

he  violent  bear  Heaven  away,  so  says  the  Scripture. 
To  embezzle  Heaven — that’s  a  different  action.  Yet  Franz  Werfel  has 
made  a  very  plausible  story  out  of  this  almost  impossible  notion.  Teta 
Linek  is  a  solid,  staid,  peasant  plodding  to  a  goal  from  which  she  never 
takes  her  eyes.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  stolid  would-be  Heaven  em¬ 
bezzler  does  not  try  to  make  herself  agreeable  at  all,  yet  the  reader  ends 
by  loving  her.  The  art  of  the  author  makes  the  unlovable,  lovable. 
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Teta  represents  the  blindness  of  the  soul  that  is  evident  in  those  per¬ 
sons  who  do  good  for  an  ulterior  motive.  She  is  sharply  etched  against 
the  background  of  the  Argans,  whose  servant  she  is.  They  are  a  family 
of  Austrians,  rich,  cultured,  but  irreligious.  They  live  the  carpe  diem 
way,  although  they  are  subconsciously  anxious  about  the  future  life. 
Their  Catholicism  never  penetrated  their  souls,  so  that  in  the  maelstrom 
of  political  disaster  concurrent  with  Nazi  invasion,  they  are  almost 
submerged.  Nemesis  follows  the  Argans  and  at  last  overtakes  them. 
When  the  book  is  concluded,  the  seemingly  disparate  parts  are  united  by 
the  contrast  that  these  two  types  of  classes  present. 

Teta’s  faith  is  deep-rooted  and  strong-grown,  but  misguided.  She 
believes  in  the  permanence  of  her  own  personality.  She  believes  in 
Heaven.  But  she  believes,  also,  that  with  her  earnings  as  cook  in  the 
Argan  family,  she  can  educate  her  nephew  for  the  Priesthood,  who  then 
will  be  obliged  through  his  ministrations,  to  secure  a  place  for  her  in 
Heaven.  Consequently,  to  attain  this  end,  she  hoards  every  penny  of 
her  salary,  as  well  as  what  she  can  pilfer  from  the  household  expenses. 
For  years  she  cherishes  these  nephew-rogue  letters  although  every  one 
of  them  registers  a  request  for  money,  more  money.  She  revels  in  the 
fact  that  he  will  be  bounden  to  her  in  that  she  has  educated  him,  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  foreign  mission  expenses,  and  renovated  the  old  church 
of  which  he  declares  he  is  finally  pastor.  These  expenses  represent  a 
never-ending  strain  on  her  purse-strings,  it  is  true;  but  what  boots  that 
since  it  will  ultimately  buy  her  Heaven! 

When  her  nephew’s  rascality  is  uncovered  the  bottom  falls  out  of 
her  spiritual  scheme,  and  likewise  out  of  her  life.  From  then  on  she 
carried  the  miser’s  and  the  culprit’s  burden. 

On  a  pilgrimage  (still  unconsciously  pursuant  of  her  old  design)  she 
meets  a  true  priest,  young  Chaplain  Johannes.  He  is  a  priest  after  God’s 
own  heart.  Teta  loves  him,  at  first  for  his  kindness;  then  with  a 
motherly-protection  for  himself.  Poetic  justice  is  done  her,  for  through 
the  agency  of  Chaplain  Johannes  she  achieves  quiet  of  conscience,  and 
a  new-born  hope  that  her  money  may  go  to  help  him  in  his  works  of 
charity,  that  indirectly,  may  include  praying  for  her  soul  and  its  succor. 
She  offers  no  bait  for  buying  Heaven  a  second  time,  so  there  will  be 
no  second  story  of  embezzlement.  Johannes  taught  her  that  a  sacrifice 
for  selfish  motives  is  no  sacrifice  at  all;  that  love  is  the  motivating  power 
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of  all  deeds  of  sacrifice.  The  shock  of  her  nephew’s  dastardly  acts  of 
fraud  is  lessened  by  the  healing  influence  of  Chaplain  Johannes’  life 
and  deeds.  She  bequeathes  her  money  to  him  out  of  sheer  love  of  doing 
good.  But  perhaps  there  was  rapine  in  her  holocaust  (for  Teta’s  design 
would  be  long  in  breaking  down)  for  after  her  death  her  legacy  was 
confiscated  by  the  government. 

The  scene  in  the  Vatican,  the  audience  with  Pope  Pius  XI,  marks 
the  high  spot  of  the  book.  It  is  magnificent,  majestic,  dignified,  intimate. 
Although  Franz  Werfel  was  extra  muros  he  caught  the  very  breath  of 
Catholicity  here.  We  see  the  artist’s  portrayal  of  the  Holy  Father  not 
only  in  the  splendor  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  but  also  as  an  aged,  kindly 
old  man,  stooping  in  pain-racked  body  to  bring  supreme  comfort  to 
pain-ridden  Teta. 

The  tone  of  this  book  is  a  far  cry  from  the  powerful  scenes  of  Musa 
Dagh,  but  who  will  not  say  that  the  author  has  outdone  himself  in  this, 
his  unusual,  quiet,  reflective  style,  working,  as  he  does,  on  an  entirely 
novel  theme,  with  a  nostalgic  looking  back  at  the  glories  of  the  Vienna 
that  was,  and  now  is  no  more. 

Gertrude  A.  Robbins,  ’41 

No  Other  Man,  by  Alfred  Noyes.  New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1940. 
320  pages. 

T 

his  novel  or  more  accurately,  this  personalized  alle¬ 
gory,  written  by  Alfred  Noyes,  is  a  most  apt  warning  to  the  present 
world  conditions.  The  story  has  force  and  strength.  It  shows  keen 
insight  into  what  is  essentially  wrong  with  the  world.  In  some  instances 
it  is  frightening,  it  strikes  so  close  to  home,  to  inevitable  catastrophe. 
For  today  more  and  more  God  is  being  forgotten,  pushed  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  Belief  in  God  is  becoming  passe,  something  for  naive  minds  to 
believe  in,  but  not  for  the  intelligent.  Man  feels  he  has  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  success.  He  has  mastered  the  arts  and  sciences. 

To  forge  ahead — that  is  the  leading  cry.  Move  onward  with  the 
times  by  overturning  principles  of  Ethics  if  need  be.  Everything  is 
subject  to  fashion  and  one  cannot  afford  to  be  dated.  This  idea  of  the 
new  is  fatal  to  the  immature  mind.  It  opens  the  door  of  the  popular 
press,  of  the  world  of  fashion.  It  holds  criticism  spellbound  less  it  be 
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called  reactionary.  It  paves  the  way  for  the  bitter  and  revengeful,  for 
those  too  tired  and  disenchanted  to  trouble  about  thinking  any  longer. 

Truth  is  thought  of  (if  thought  of  at  all)  as  relative;  sin  is  fashionable. 
Man  has  crowned  himself  king  and  the  world  is  at  his  feet;  but  it  is 
a  Godless  world  and  courts  disruption. 

Can  this  world  be  saved?  Yes,  it  can  be  saved  by  the  way  of  the 
cross;  that  cross  which  symbolizes  all  the  real  values  of  Christendom; 
chivalry  towards  the  weak,  the  dignity  of  womanhood,  love  of  honor, 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  the  splendor  of  justice.  It  symbolizes,  not 
worldly  success,  or  the  petty  triumphs  of  materialistic  science,  but  a 
supernatural  victory  accomplished  even  in  defeat  by  "the  broken  heart 
and  the  unbroken  word.” 

Alfred  Noyes  in  this  book  gives  us  a  preview  picture  of  our  ultimate 
end  if  we  do  not  heed  his  timely  warning.  His  allegory  shows  the  world 
in  its  degenerate  form,  Godless,  immoral,  and  unethical.  When  the 
general  bewilderment  had  reached  its  chaotic  climax,  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  social  life,  a  further  discovery  was  made  which  enabled  "the 
political  gangs  to  bring  the  human  race  to  the  brink  of  the  Abyss. 
The  bombs  and  poison-gases  by  which  a  great  metropolis  could  be 
turned  into  a  wilderness  of  charnel  houses  in  a  single  night,  the  disease- 
germs  and  bacteria  by  which  large  sections  of  an  unsuspecting  populace 
could  be  scientifically  eliminated  in  times  of  peace  without  the  fuss  and 
formality  of  an  open  declaration  of  war,  had  become  mere  child’s  play.” 
It  was  called  "bacteriological  warfare.”  And  now  even  this  was  ele¬ 
mentary.  Professor  Hammerstein  had  invented  a  method  of  transmitting 
an  all-pervasive  etherial  wave  which  would  immediately  stop  the  beating 
of  the  human  heart.  It  was  considered  "too  terrible  for  use  except  as 
a  last  resort.”  It  was  supposed  that  only  one  nation  had  this  secret, 
but  an  over  ambitious  assistant  of  Professor  Hammerstein  had  secretly 
sold  the  invention  until  the  whole  world  knew  the  secret.  Yet  each 
believed  his  own  country  to  be  the  only  one  possessed  of  it.  Finally 
a  day  arrived  when  the  "last  resort”  was  to  be  used.  Buttons  were 
pressed  simultaneously  all  over  the  world  and  within  an  hour  the  war, 
which  was  to  end  all  war,  had  itself  come  to  an  abrupt  end. 

By  merest  chance  Mark  Adams  was  saved  from  the  fate  of  his  fellow 
creatures  as  he  happened  to  be  in  a  unique  position.  He  was  in  a  steel 
chamber  under  the  sea,  held  prisoner  in  an  enemy  submarine  which  had 
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struck  a  sunken  wreck.  Escaping  from  the  chamber  he  swam  to  the 
surface  and  to  shore.  Here  he  discovered  the  dead  bodies  of  late  swim¬ 
mers.  They  had  all  been  dead  for  hours.  "But  why  had  nobody  removed 
them?”  He  went  on  further  into  town  without  finding  anyone.  Appal¬ 
ling  truth!  He  was  alone  alive! 

Mark  hoped  against  hope  to  find  another  human  being,  still  alive  in 
the  world.  In  his  search  he  comes  upon  a  lady’s  watch.  It  was  still 
ticking  thus  giving  him  the  clue  that  there  was  someone  living.  Now 
he  had  a  purpose  for  his  search.  After  several  attempts  to  find  this 
unknown  person,  he  finally  meets  her.  She  was  Evelyn  Hamilton,  an 
American  girl,  studying  art  abroad. 

Evelyn  was  saved  by  Mardock,  a  great  inventor.  He  had  devised 
a  diving  bell  especially  designed  for  photographically  exploring  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  Evelyn  went  down  with  him  to  see  the  beauties  of  the 
sea-floor.  While  here,  he  revealed  to  her  what  was  taking  place  in  the 
world  above.  It  was  said  that  he  disliked  women  intensely  and  for 
this  very  reason  some  thought  that  "Mardock  one  day  would  meet  a 
woman  who  would  revenge  the  whole  of  her  sex;  and  he  would  capitu¬ 
late  completely.”  At  first  she  was  shocked  but  finally  she  was  convinced 
of  the  truth.  When  he  thought  it  was  safe,  he  directed  the  diving-bell 
to  the  surface  where  they  both  got  out.  But  the  boat  which  Mardock 
planned  to  have  there  was  not  there;  he  could  not  swim.  Evelyn  swam 
to  find  help.  When  she  returned  for  him,  he  was  gone;  she  thought 
he  had  drowned.  Then  she  went  on  alone  in  search  of  some  other 
living  person,  until  Mark  found  her. 

Together  they  began  their  struggle  to  build  a  better  world  in  which 
God  would  be  the  center  of  all  their  thoughts  and  actions.  Their  path¬ 
way  was  hindered  by  the  return  of  the  unscrupulous  Mardock.  By  a 
mysterious  force  he  paralyzed  Mark  and  carried  Evelyn  off  with  him.  He 
tempted  her  with  all  sorts  of  promises.  Pretending  to  believe  him  Evelyn 
followed  but  when  the  opportunity  came  she  made  her  escape  back  to 
Mark,  and  together  they  fled  from  his  evil  influence.  Mardock  in  his 
mad  rush  to  catch  them  met  Nemesis  face  to  face.  "At  the  very  last 
moment  it  looked  as  if  Mardock  had  tried  to  turn  sharply  to  the  right, 
but  that  something  slippery  on  the  road  had  caused  the  Alata  (his  auto) 
to  slither,  for  it  had  gone  over  at  an  angle.  Glistening  green  across  one 
of  the  wheel-tracks  there  was  the  slippery  body  of  a  dead  snake.” 
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Neither  Mark  nor  Eve  had  known  where  they  were  headed  for  when 
they  ran  away.  Soon  they  discovered  that  the  path  led  to  a  Franciscan 
monastery  whose  inmates  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Assisi  had  been 
miraculously  saved  from  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Here  Mark 
and  Eve  find  refuge  and  with  the  others  begin  their  new  world;  a  new 
world  in  which  God  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega. 

Elsie  Brady ,  9  41 

Murder  in  a  Nunnery ,  by  Eric  Shepherd.  New  Ybrk:  Sheed  and  Ward, 
1940.  183  pages. 

This  startling  paradoxical  title  undoubtedly  will  cause  gasps  of  surprise. 
A  murder?  In  a  convent?  Unheard  of.  Was  one  of  the  nuns  the 
unfortunate  victim?  Who  was  the  perpetrator  of  this  nefarious  deed? 
In  truth  the  title  of  the  book  seems  to  have  out-saroyaned  Saroyan,  that 
daring  young  man  on  the  flying  trapeze,  but  Shepherd  knows  what  he 
is  about — and  Sayoran?  Before  one  has  read  very  far  in  this  charming 
and  enthralling  tale,  he  is  aware  that  the  story  is  not  to  be  a  gory  and 
gruesome  one,  but  rather  a  delightfully  surprising  narration  of  a  typical 
nunnery  and  a  select  boarding  school  for  young  ladies. 

The  author  begins  with  murder,  wanders  off  tangentially,  then  suddenly 
becomes  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  really  cannot  leave  the  murder  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation,  but  must  do  something  or  other  about 
it.  The  murder  seems,  nevertheless,  but  a  peg  upon  which  the  Chief 
Inspector,  the  most  charming  of  inspectors,  hangs  his  swiftly  enlightened 
views  of  nuns  and  convents. 

Murder  in  a  Nunnery  shows  us  the  thoughts  of  a  very  human 
Mother  Superior,  who  actively  and  passively  lives  and  loves;  who  suffers 
gladly  the  faults  and  foibles,  the  paradoxes  and  absurdities  of  human 
nature.  The  slaying  of  the  wealthy  lady-boarder  at  Harrington  Convent, 
the  unpopular  and  eccentric  Baroness  Sliema,  caused  vast  excitement 
but  not  too  much  sorrow  among  the  inmates  of  the  institution.  Detec¬ 
tive-Sergeant  Osbert  was  completely  flabbergasted  by  the  soft-spoken, 
bonneted  ladies  who  refused  to  become  unduly  distressed  over  a  mere 
murder.  Because  the  enrolment  of  their  school  was  very  cosmopolitan, 
they  declared  not  even  the  children  should  be  free  of  suspicion.  Several 
of  these  dear  little  charges  were  from  countries  where  stabbing  was  not 
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only  a  matter  of  expediency,  but  also,  apparently,  a  lady-like,  social 
accomplishment. 

Through  the  eyes  of  the  Inspector  we  see  a  true  picture  of  convent  life. 
The  nuns  are  not  angels,  but  work-a-day  saints  in  an  every  day  world. 
Even  so,  the  aura  of  the  spiritual  hung  around  them,  and  bewildered 
the  propriety  of  the  Inspector  who  was  in  a  quandary  whether  to  genuflect 
before  them,  or  simply  offer  the  amenities  of  polite  society.  Although  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  goings-on  in  a  nunnery,  yet  he  soon  realized 
that  none  of  the  holy  inhabitants,  even  if  they  would  commit  murder, 
could  possibly  sin  the  atrocious  sacrilege  of  defiling  their  chapel  by 
the  deed.  He  did  not  share  the  view  of  his  assistant,  the  detective- 
sergeant,  who  voiced  his  suspicions  about  Benediction  being  ''remarkably 
fishy  ...  all  this  going  to  church  at  odd  times  on  a  week  day.” 

Mother  Superior  was  a  ''perfect  woman  nobly  planned  to  warn,  to- 
comfort,  to  command.”  The  wisdom  and  gentle  charm  of  this  gracious 
lady  soon  won  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  Chief  Inspector.  She 
was  a  good  Watson  to  his  Sherlock.  We  chuckle  understandingly  at  the 
deeds  of  the  mischievous  and  unpredictable  Verity  Goodchild,  the  pupil 
who  found  the  body,  and  who,  by  her  private  sleuthing,  aided  in  solving 
the  mystery  of  the  guilt.  Who  committed  this  crime,  you  ask?  But 
that  would  be  telling.  Read  this  unique  narrative,  and  thereby  satisfy 
your  curiosity. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  normal  and  apt  to  the  subject,  chasing  along 
in  sweeps,  and  curves,  and  turns  with  the  chase  of  the  subject.  Such  a 
delightful  malaprop  as  the  paradoxically-phrased  "Inaccurate  Deception” 
pages  the  blundering  constable.  In  the  same  way  the  personality  of  the 
Chief  Inspector  flashes  into  light  when  the  nuns  nickname  him  "Grand¬ 
mother  dear.”  Verity  Goodchild,  the  pseudo-sleuth,  pseudo-actress,  and 
normal  convent  school  boarder,  takes  in  a  leap  the  center  of  the  story’s 
stage,  and  remains  there  to  the  finish  of  the  tragedy.  And  that  is  just 
where  we  want  her  to  stay  in  this  delightfully  provocative  story  penned 
by  the  chivalrous-minded  Eric  Shepherd,  who  dresses  up  all  his  char¬ 
acters  as  that  quite  objectively  necessary  though  non-existent  "Mrs. 
Harris.” 

Claire  Ducey,  ’42 
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WILLA  CATHER’S  POWER 


Anna  E.  Higgins,  9  41 

Xn  the  current  list  of  best-selling  books  is 
one  entitled  "Sapphira  and  the  Slave  Girl”.  No  great  work 
of  epic  proportions,  no  bulky  character-crowded  narrative, 
no  action-filled  story  is  found  in  "Sapphira”.  The  book  is 
rather  the  description  of  a  mood,  the  portrayal  of  character 
antithesis,  the  calm  delineation  of  Southern  life  before  the 
cataclysm  of  Civil  War,  the  emotions  of  master,  the  re¬ 
actions  of  slave.  Then  what  distinguishes  this  novel  of  Willa 
Cather?  The  perfection  of  her  style  gives  her  slight  story  a 
permanent  quality.  Willa  Cather  is  not  a  stylist  only,  how¬ 
ever,  for  her  books  are  thought-essenced,  and  her  characters 
are  psychologically  comprehended.  To  base  her  fame  upon, 
or  to  discuss  her  work  by  considering  merely  this  latest  book 
would  be  inadequate.  In  the  last  forty  years,  Willa  Cather 
has  published  seventeen  books,  of  varying  degrees  of  merit. 

Willa  Sibert  Cather  was  born  on  December  7,  1876  in 
Winchester,  Virginia.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  her  most 
recent  novel  has  reverted  to  this  childhood  locale  and  period. 
In  the  greater  portion  of  her  work,  Willa  Cather  has  drawn 
upon  the  resources  of  her  later  homes  in  the  West  and  Middle- 
West;  in  "Sapphira  and  the  Slave  Girl”,  she  uses  her  Virginia 
birthplace,  and  tells  a  story  that  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
her  family,  when  she  was  a  girl. 

The  Cathers  were  originally  English.  A  remote  ancestor, 
exiled  for  loyalty  to  the  Stuart  cause,  settled  his  family  in 
Ireland.  They  never  absorbed  Irishry,  however,  for  in  the 
years  that  followed,  her  grandfather  sailed  for  Virginia  where 
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he  settled  into  the  English  way  of  living.  Young  Willa  stored 
away  in  her  mind  the  anecdotes  told  and  the  attitudes  seen, 
and  memorialized  them  forty  years  later. 

At  the  age  of  eight,  Willa  Cather  left  with  her  family  for 
a  ranch  in  Nebraska.  Her  youth  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  majority  of  her  works. 
Here  she  was  a  lively  tomboy,  riding  on  her  pony,  playing 
with  the  children  of  Scandinavian,  Bohemian,  German, 
French,  and  Russian  settlers,  the  people  later  revivified  in  her 
novels  of  the  West. 

Willa  Cather’s  later  love  of  language,  her  beautiful  rhyth¬ 
mic  prose,  had  their  origins  in  her  carefully  guided  education 
at  home.  Later,  she  attended  high  school  in  Red  Cloud, 
Nebraska.  In  1895,  she  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska;  to  which,  in  later  years,  were  added 
such  distinctions  as  Litt.D.  from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
1922,  Columbia  University,  1928,  Yale,  1929,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  in  1931.  The  weight  of  her  honorary 
degrees  has  rested  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  Willa  Cather. 

Her  accent  and  bearing  are  of  the  West  which  provided 
the  material  for  her  finest,  most  delicate,  and  most  artistic 
achievements.  Whenever  her  time  is  comparatively  free, 
Willa  Cather  returns  to  the  beloved  West,  despite  the  fact 
that  in  the  East  she  has  lived  the  most  active  portions  of  her 
life.  In  Pittsburgh,  she  served  as  dramatic  critic  of  the  Daily 
Leader;  in  the  Allegheny  High  School,  she  was  for  a  period 
the  Head  of  the  English  Department.  During  her  six  years 
as  editor  of  McClure’s  Magazine ,  she  travelled  extensively, 
therefore,  her  knowledge  of  people  is  not  limited  by  regional 
bounds.  In  the  midst  of  her  literary  activity,  Willa  Cather 
has  led  a  comparatively  retired  life,  filled  with  a  love  of 
music,  and  of  the  music  of  words.  She  has  never  married, 
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perhaps  because  of  her  contentment  and  the  satisfaction  of 
her  mental  life.  If  she  had — but  who  can  say?  She  might 
never  have  written  many  of  her  books.  Yet,  a  new  quality 
of  vital,  vigorous  love  of  living  might  have  partially  sup¬ 
planted  the  tranquillity  in  her  easy-moving  prose.  Sun- 
caught  ripples  might  have  shimmered  the  placid  calmness  of 
her  stream  of  words,  thereby  adding  new  beauty  and  richness. 

There  is  no  need  of  lamenting  the  might-have-been  in  the 
contribution  of  Willa  Cather  to  American  literature.  What 
she  has  done  is  superb.  It  is  as  a  novelist  of  high-water  mark 
that  Willa  Cather  will  be  remembered.  Her  first  literary 
attempts  published  were  volumes  of  poetry,  in  1903,  "April 
Twilights5’,  and  two  years  later,  "The  Troll  Garden55.  Of 
these,  there  is  little  to  say,  small  recommendation  to  make, 
for  their  infrequent  gleams  of  something  greater  were  in¬ 
sufficient  to  illumine  them.  Yet,  these  initial  volumes  created 
interest  in  the  author,  and  were  instrumental  in  her  selection 
as  the  Editor  of  McClure’s  Magazine .  From  this  time  for¬ 
ward,  the  author  had  definitely  cast  her  lot  in  creative 
writing. 

In  1912,  Willa  Cather  entered  the  novelist  ranks  with  a 
work  entitled  "Alexander’s  Bridge”.  Although  it  showed 
most  of  the  defects  of  first  novels,  yet  it  indicated  the  poten¬ 
tial  power  of  her  pen.  The  publication  of  "O  Pioneers”,  the 
following  year,  placed  Willa  Cather  definitely  in  the  ranks  of 
literature,  a  place  from  which  she  has  not  been  dislodged,  a 
place  which  has  become  more  valued  and  glorified  by  each 
succeeding  publication. 

"O  Pioneers”  breathes  from  every  page  a  deep-rooted, 
reverent  love  of  the  land.  The  story  itself  is  slight,  and 
loosely  constructed,  but  power  and  beauty  sustain  its  fragil¬ 
ity.  The  tale  is  concerned  with  the  Nebraska  prairies;  the 
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pioneers,  Bohemian  and  Swedish  who  endeavor  to  hold  the 
land.  Alexandra  Bergson  had  an  abiding  love  of  the  land, 
and  a  more  essential,  unswerving  faith  in  its  worth.  When 
her  father  died,  she  labored  unceasingly  to  vindicate  his  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  country.  No  earthly  power  could  break 
her  hold  upon  the  land;  neither  her  brothers’  entreaties,  nor 
the  harsh  visitations  and  adversities  of  the  forces  of  Nature. 
But  this  is  an  ideal,  not  a  story!  Perhaps  so.  Alexandra’s  life 
is  uneventful,  her  romance  of  the  quiet  type.  Even  the 
stormier  affair  which  introduced  melodrama  does  not  disturb 
for  long  the  peaceful  idyll.  Plot  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
Willa  Gather,  however,  and  the  lack  of  it  is  forgotten  in  the 
fullness  of  expression  of  her  gift  of  observation,  insight,  and 
imagination,  through  which  she  offers  new  significance  to 
the  most  minute  details.  "O  Pioneers”  is  in  every  sense  a  good 
story,  morally  and  technically,  and  there  is  character,  dra¬ 
matic,  and  descriptive  power  in  this  early  work. 

"The  Song  of  the  Lark”,  written  two  years  later,  indicates 
a  surprising  growth  of  maturity  in  Willa  Cather.  Again, 
the  interest  in  plot  is  secondary;  again,  the  story  is  simply 
stated.  Thea  Knonberg,  daughter  of  a  Swedish  minister,  dis¬ 
covers  that  her  voice  offers  her  a  brilliant  artistic  future. 
Three  men  believe  in  her;  a  freight  conductor,  a  doctor,  and 
a  millionaire  brewer.  In  Thea  is  a  steadying  power  which 
keeps  her  at  work  to  justify  their  faith,  and  leads  her  to 
success  as  a  Wagnerian  opera  singer.  Though  she  leaves  her 
Western  town  behind,  Thea  never  loses  its  influence.  Neither 
was  Willa  Cather  isolated  from  a  similar  influence.  In  this 
novel,  real  persons  are  created  with  straightforwardness.  The 
focus  is  set  on  character  development,  not  dramatic  action, 
on  the  reaction  and  interaction  of  temperaments  and  per¬ 
sonalities. 
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Three  years  later,  Willa  Cather  offered  the  Cather-con- 
scious  lovers  of  literature  a  new  novel,  "My  Antonia”,  hailed 
by  the  critics  as  among  the  best  interpretations  of  American 
life.  The  statement  is  perhaps  a  little  sweeping,  yet  in  this 
novel  of  the  life  of  a  young  Bohemian  prairie  girl,  Willa 
Cather  portrays  the  dauntless  courage  that  we  hope  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  America.  The  portion  of  the  story  dealing  with 
the  betrayal  of  this  sensitive  girl  might  be  sordid  in  the  hand 
of  another,  but  Willa  Cather  treats  it  delicately,  relegates 
it  to  its  proper  sphere.  Her  heroine  emerges  proudly  through 
the  hardships  of  her  life  of  endurance.  The  appeal  of  "My 
Antonia”,  notable  for  the  purity  and  beauty  of  style  now 
associated  with  Willa  Cather,  added  new  laurels  to  her  grow¬ 
ing  crown.  This  response  encouraged  her  to  attempt  a  new 
vehicle  of  expression. 

"Youth  and  the  Bright  Medusa”  made  its  appearance  in 
1920  and  established  Willa  Cather ’s  literary  reputation  in 
Europe.  The  volume  contained  eight  short  stories,  the  under¬ 
lying  theme  of  all  being  youth  and  art.  Of  the  group,  "The 
Sculptor’s  Funeral”  is  particularly  memorable,  and  appears 
invariably  in  anthologies  of  American  short  stories.  These 
eight  short  stories  offer  an  honest,  at  times  ruthless  unmask¬ 
ing  of  ugly  truths,  and  present  life  from  many  angles.  In 
them,  the  reader  is  justified  in  finding  poetic  interpretations 
of  American  life. 

In  the  next  work  Willa  Cather  returned  to  the  field 
of  the  novel.  "One  of  Ours”,  published  in  1922,  gained 
for  the  author  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  The  fact  that  this  novel, 
of  all  her  work,  gained  world  recognition  is  rather  surprising, 
and  must  be  attributed  to  its  timeliness.  "One  of  Ours”  is 
not  the  most  noteworthy  of  Willa  Cather’s  books.  The  first 
portion  is  sensitively  beautiful  and  fine  in  its  portrayal  of 
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Claude  Wheeler,  the  idealist,  to  whose  longings  life  brought 
no  answer.  The  boy  never  felt  at  home.  He  was  isolated 
from  maternal  love  by  the  narrow  religious  beliefs  of  his 
mother;  he  was  defrauded  of  nuptial  love  by  the  failure  of 
his  marriage.  Then,  in  the  War  in  France,  he  found  youth, 
companionship,  and  friendship — and  died.  "One  of  Ours” 
is  a  tragedy  of  "no  place”  for  an  idealist.  The  two  divisions 
of  the  novel  are  poorly  joined.  Claude’s  problem  is  set  forth 
beautifully;  he  is  real,  his  difficulties  are  alive;  but  his  creator 
makes  use  of  "deus  ex  machina”  and  destroys  him  with  his 
problem  unsolved.  It  seems  a  pity  that  perhaps  the  most 
artificial  of  many  genuine  novels  should  be  honored  with  the 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

The  indefatigable  pen  of  Willa  Cather  continued  to  write. 
In  1923  appeared  "A  Lost  Lady”,  which  is  condensed  in  a 
smaller  sphere  than  the  usual  novel,  and  is  purely  psycho¬ 
logical  in  its  theme.  Two  years  later,  "The  Professor’s  House” 
was  published,  its  locale  not  the  Western  prairie  but  a  Great 
Lake  city.  Elements  of  psychology  and  poetry  combined  in 
this  graceful  sympathetic  study  of  a  man  of  letters. 

"My  Mortal  Enemy”  in  1926  is  reminiscent  of  the  earlier, 
widely  discussed  "Lost  Lady”.  This  is  a  brilliant  study  of 
temperament,  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  a  novel.  The 
"mortal  enemy”  of  Myra  Driscoll  is  her  inescapable  stormy 
self,  and  her  story  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  discerning 
friend  of  the  younger  generation.  Although  the  girl  met 
Myra  only  three  times,  her  insight  unravels  the  complete 
story  of  this  victim  of  a  lifelong  discontent;  a  selfish  woman 
desirous  of  money,  success,  and  position,  achieving  nothing. 
The  easy  flowing  prose  of  "My  Mortal  Enemy”  cannot  con¬ 
ceal  the  austerity  of  its  restrained  economy. 

In  1927,  Willa  Cather  turned  to  historical  data  for  the 
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sources  of  "Death  Comes  For  The  Archbishop”.  This  book 
is  generally  considered  her  masterpiece.  The  superb  piece  of 
literary  endeavor  refleshes  the  skeleton  of  history.  In  the 
middle  nineteenth  century,  two  French  priests,  Father  Latour 
and  Father  Vaillant,  entered  New  Mexico  and  the  archdio¬ 
cese  of  Santa  Fe,  newly  created  for  Father  Latour.  The  two 
labored  unceasingly  and  won  the  Southwest  for  the  Catholic 
Church.  Then,  after  forty  years  of  "having  lived”,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Latour  gracefully  meets  Death.  Such  is  the  central 
theme.  Its  pioneering  priests  encountered  in  their  missionary 
labours  the  good  thief,  the  bad  thief,  the  weak,  and  the 
strong;  and  in  this  human  jetsam  and  flotsam,  wrought 
steadiness  by  the  power  of  grace.  Some  took  this  grace ;  some 
refused  it.  The  story  is  vibrant  with  life  and  energy  of  the 
primitive  Southwest;  above  all  it  is  a  story  of  the  conquest 
of  the  soil  and  the  advancing  frontier.  As  such,  the  book  is 
a  masterpiece,  for  it  offers  truth  in  the  essential  portrayal 
of  a  region.  It  is  written  in  simple,  cadenced  prose.  In  its 
beautiful,  serene  contemplation,  "Death  Comes  For  The 
Archbishop”  indicates  the  maturity  of  Willa  Cather.  No 
reader  should  hurry  its  pages;  its  richness  must  be  savored 
slowly.  In  1931,  Willa  Cather  published  "Shadows  On  The 
Rock”.  It  sought  to  recapture  the  historical  past,  with,  I 
think,  less  success  than  "Death  Comes  For  The  Archbishop”. 
The  novel  shows  the  last  days  of  Count  Frontenac  through 
the  eyes  of  the  child  Cecile,  the  daily  life  of  Quebec,  the 
opposition  of  the  bishops,  the  precarious  winter,  and  dangers 
of  the  wilderness,  the  finality  of  the  departure  of  the  last 
Autumn  boat  bound  for  France.  In  this  novel,  there  are  more 
opportunities  for  action  than  in  "Death  Comes  For  The 
Archbishop”.  Its  disappointing  quality  may  be  best  explained 
perhaps  by  its  very  title,  "Shadows  On  The  Rock”.  It  is 
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apparent  that  we  see  no  events,  but  merely  the  shadow  of 
their  impress  on  the  mind  of  a  child;  the  novel  is  lacking  in 
conflict,  in  movement,  in  vitality.  Yet  we  cannot  consider 
it  a  failure,  for  "Shadows  On  The  Rock”  is  pictorially  rich 
in  skillful  character  portrayals  and  in  descriptions.  Its  beau¬ 
tiful  writing,  its  elevated  ideas,  its  delicate  shading  of  mood 
by  subtle  undertones  illustrate  the  skill  of  Willa  Cather 
working  on  a  tenuous  plot. 

Willa  Cather’s  next  novels  were  "Obscure  Destinies”,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1932,  and  "Lucy  Gayheart”  in  193  5.  "Lucy  Gay- 
heart”  echoed  in  part  the  theme  of  "Song  of  the  Lark”.  Lucy 
is  a  Western  girl  who  attempts  the  conquest  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  by  her  musical  talents.  She,  too,  has  an  unfortunate 
love  affair  with  a  married  musician,  not  tragic,  however,  for 
her  choice  averted  the  tragedy.  In  "Lucy  Gayheart”,  we 
again  sense  the  strong  ties  of  the  small  Western  town,  here 
exemplified  interestingly  by  Lucy’s  skating  scene. 

The  following  year,  Willa  Cather  appeared  as  a  writer  of 
yet  another  form,  the  essay.  The  title  of  the  volume,  "Not 
Under  Forty”  is  misleading,  for  the  book  contains  much  that 
is  of  interest  to  younger  people.  The  book  is  composed  of  a 
group  of  contemplative  essays  concerning  literature  and  the 
people  who  assisted  her  in  her  chosen  field,  by  acquaintance 
or  by  inspiration.  She  mentions  Emerson,  Whittier,  Arnold, 
James,  Holmes,  of  whom  she  learned  through  visits  to  the 
widow  of  Fields,  the  publisher.  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Kath¬ 
erine  Mansfield,  and  Thomas  Mann  also  figure  in  the  essays. 
Although  they  are  slight,  yet  these  essays  in  their  withdrawal 
from  the  contemporary  scene  are  refreshing  for  any  age. 
Willa  Cather,  in  a  familiar,  personal  manner,  describes  the 
immense  pains  of  learning  to  write.  She  declares  truth  the 
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stairway  to  greatness.  In  an  unpretentious  style,  she  registers 
mature  impressions  and  thoughts. 

Now,  in  1940,  "Sapphira  and  the  Slave  Girl”  has  been 
given  to  her  public  of  thirty  years’  standing.  The  reviews  of 
the  novel  are  widespread  in  journals  and  newspapers:  a  novel 
of  character  and  atmosphere,  not  plot;  a  novel  of  style,  not 
incident;  but  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  a  novel  and  a  good 
novel.  The  versatility  of  Miss  Cather  is  evidenced  by  her 
change  of  subject  of  theme. 

There  is,  however,  one  theme  flowing  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  array  of  Cather  books,  and  that  is  LOVE.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  under  the  same  guise  in  each  novel.  The  love  of  the  land 
may  be  seen  in  "O  Pioneers”,  in  "My  Antonia”.  Love  of  music 
in  "Lucy  Gayheart”  and  "Song  of  the  Lark”.  Love  of  self  in 
"My  Mortal  Enemy”.  Love  of  ideals  in  "One  of  Ours”. 
Love  of  God  in  "Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop”.  From 
these  degrees  of  love  may  be  determined  many  of  Willa 
Gather’s  own  characteristics:  love  of  land,  love  of  music, 
love  of  God. 

Willa  Cather’s  work  possesses  qualifications  of  merit  other 
than  beautiful  style.  Because  of  her  sympathetic,  under¬ 
standing  nature,  she  has  presented  her  characters  with  human 
appeal.  Because  of  her  brilliant  observation  and  unusual  in¬ 
sight,  she  has  presented  them  with  accuracy.  Because  of  her 
love  of  words,  of  men,  of  life,  she  has  made  them  living, 
breathing,  growing  before  our  eyes. 

The  descriptive  gift  of  Willa  Cather  is  valuable,  not  only 
in  character  portrayal  and  development,  but  also  in  setting 
the  locale,  the  atmosphere,  whether  historical  or  regional.  It 
is  doubtless  her  gift  for  the  precise  word  that  is  effectual  in 
the  perfectly  shaded,  brilliant  portraits  that  she  paints  with 
her  pen. 
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The  most  serious  literary  charge  laid  against  the  work  of 
Willa  Cather  is  that  of  lack  of  vitality.  Her  work  cannot  be 
condemned  for  the  placid  flow  of  its  beautiful  prose.  She 
has  created  living  persons,  that  cannot  be  denied.  Living 
people  frequently  live  placid  uneventful  lives — that  is  equally 
true.  Willa  Cather  finds  attraction,  truth  and  life  in  these 
simple  events.  All  art  is  a  matter  of  selection;  Willa  Cather 
has  chosen  wisely. 


LOW  TIDE 

Mary  R.  Murphy ,  9 41 

The  pebbles  glistened  fairy-white 
Fresh  from  the  mermaids’  home; 
The  beach  aglow  with  gleaming  shells 
Was  splashed  with  lazy  foam. 

Bold  tentacles  of  green  sea-weed 
Hung  clinging  to  the  rocks, 

And  gave  those  age-old  pinnacles 
Long,  shining,  snarling  locks. 
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TO  YOU  -  IRISHMAN 

Dorothy  A .  Gannon ,  942 


When  I  think  of  the  Irish, 

I  think,  dear,  of  you. 

They’re  the  spine  of  all  nations, 

Though  in  number  they’re  few. 

They  symbolize  laughter,  gaiety,  mirth, 

And  show  a  rare  pride  in  their  Irishry  birth; 

They  rightly  proclaim  that  there’s  nothing  of  worth 
That’s  not  Irish. 

But  mixed  with  their  laughter  is  a  bit  of  a  tear, 

They’ve  a  great  fund  of  feeling  for  those  they  hold  dear; 
And  they  laugh  if  you  mention  a  subject  like  fear, 

These  strong  Irish. 

With  your  laughter  and  tears,  and  your  great  open  heart, 
With  your  treasure  of  knowledge,  and  skill  in  all  art, 
With  your  love  for  the  One  God  from  Whom  you  won’t 
part — 

You’re  true  Irish! 
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PERTURBATION 

Eleanor e  R.  W hitney, 9  42 

Long  ago  my  heart  was  ever  restless, 

I  sought,  but  failed  to  find  a  soothing  power. 

Like  tossing  waves  in  white-capped,  wintry  wildness, 
My  heaving  longing  filled  each  dragging  hour. 

In  this  dread  state  of  blind  relentless  storm, 

So  long  my  heart  had  dwelt,  I  grew  afraid 
That  never  never  more  should  it  be  borne 
Into  a  haven  safe  that  Love  had  made. 

Now  my  high  heart  has  found  at  last  repose, 

The  storm  has  died,  my  life  is  all  serene. 

Your  outstretched  arms  of  shelter  round  me  close, 
Upon  your  welcome  breast  content  I  lean. 

To  you,  my  Love,  Til  always  grateful  be — 

I  was  but  weakness;  you  brought  strength  to  me. 
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WELCOME  HOME 


M arylouise  Cahill ,  ’42 

(j*  eorge  Brant  smiled  to  himself  as  he  looked 
at  the  assembled  group.  Human  nature  was  a  peculiar  thing. 
Here  he  was,  guest  of  honor  at  the  church  supper,  speaker 
at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  hero  of  the  day;  he,  who 
had  once  been  scorned  as  the  town’s  bad  boy. 

He  recalled  a  bitter  cold  morning  about  fifteen  years  be¬ 
fore.  He  had  awaked  in  the  loft  of  the  town  barn,  and  pulled 
the  burlap  bags  and  newspapers  that  were  his  bedclothes  more 
closely  around  his  shivering  body  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get 
half  warm.  Through  the  gaping  cracks  in  the  old  roof,  he 
could  see  that  it  was  yet  quite  dark.  The  old  town  clock 
nearby  struck  five.  The  boy  groaned  with  cold  and  despair. 
Would  he  ever  know  what  it  was  to  wake  in  a  warm  bed 
between  sheets  and  blankets;  to  go  down  to  a  comfortable 
kitchen  and  find  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  waiting  for  him — per¬ 
haps  an  egg  or  a  piece  of  bacon?  Lifting  himself  up,  he 
groped  stiffly  through  the  pockets  of  his  dirty  clothes.  If 
he  could  only  find  a  cigarette  and  a  match!  Perhaps  a  smoke 
would  help  to  thaw  him  out.  His  search  was  only  half  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  found  one  grubby  match.  For  a  while,  he  was 
tempted  to  set  the  old  barn  on  fire.  It  would  give  him  a 
certain  satisfaction,  to  say  nothing  of  warmth. 

Just  then,  he  heard  a  half-hearted  chugging  sound,  that 
died  down  outside  the  barn.  There  was  the  thud  of  one  old 
board  falling  back  against  another,  and  George  knew  it  must 
be  one  of  the  fellows  coming  in  through  the  barn’s  private 
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entrance.  A  shuffling  step  came  up  the  creaking  stairs,  and 
a  well-coated  figure  gradually  appeared. 

"Are  ya  awake,  Brant?55 

"Yeah,  I5m  awake.  Howdja  expect  I  could  sleep  in  this 
overheated  apartment?55 

"Wanta  job?55 

"Doin’  what?  Who’d  hire  me?55 

"Shovelin5  snow  up  to  the  old  Smith  place  on  the  back 
road.  His  wife  called  up  and  said  they  was  snowed  under. 
He  ain’t  feelin5  so  well.  She  wants  a  couple  of  guys  to  come 
up  and  shovel  ’em  out  and  do  the  work.55 

"Yeah,  I’d  do  anything  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  hunk  of 
bread.  Haven’t  got  a  butt,  have  you?55 

"Sure.  Here,  I’ll  light  it  for  ya.  Ya  hands  are  shakin5.  I 
was  gonna  bring  yer  somep’n  to  eat,  but  my  old  lady  kept 
hangin5  around  the  kitchen  and  I  couldn’t  getcha  nothin’. 
Ya  can  have  my  lunch  though.  It’s  in  the  car.” 

"I  ate  half  ya  lunch  yesterday.  There  ain’t  no  sense  in 
both  of  us  starvin’.  Keep  it.” 

"Aw,  we  can  get  somethin’  up  to  Smith’s.  Besides,  I  just 
ate  a  good  meal.” 

"Okay,  let’s  go.” 

They  stepped  out  into  the  air  of  a  bleak  winter  morning. 
There  was  no  moving  thing  to  be  seen.  The  only  sign  of  life 
on  the  landscape  of  white  snow  and  bare  brown  branches 
was  the  throbbing  of  the  dilapidated  machine  that  carried 
the  two  boys  toward  their  day’s  work. 

"You  can’t  stay  around  here  any  more,  George.  There 
ain’t  no  sense  in  it.  Why  don’t  ya  head  fer  other  parts?  Try 
ya  hand  somewheres  else.” 

"Aw,  what’s  the  use?  Where  could  I  go?  I  don’t  know 
anybody  anywheres  else  but  here.” 
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"Yes,  but  in  another  place,  ya’d  have  an  even  break.  No- 
body’d  have  it  in  for  ya.  Ya  could  get  a  job.  If  ya  don’t 
freeze  to  death  in  that  barn,  ya’re  gonna  starve.” 

"Who’d  gimme  a  job  lookin’  like  the  tramp  I  am?  All  I 
own  is  the  rags  on  my  back.” 

"Talk  sense.  We  fellas  can  scrape  up  some  clothes  for  ya, 
an’  if  we  can  make  this  job  last  all  day,  we’ll  probably  get  a 
couple  of  bucks  apiece  for  it.  That’ll  give  ya  a  start,  and 
I’ll  lend  ya  the  two  I  get.  I’ve  got  some  change,  and  I’m 
gettin’  in  the  mill  for  a  couple  a  weeks  anyhow,  startin’ 
tomorrow.” 

"That’s  decent  of  ya,  Jim.  Guess  I’ll  do  it.  I  ain’t  got  a 
right  to  sponge  on  ya  guys  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

"Aw,  we  don’t  mind.  We  know  what  a  tough  break  ya 
got.  Nobody  in  town’s  got  much  against  ya,  personally,  but 
nobody  dares  do  anything  for  ya,  or  they’ll  be  in  wrong 
with  ya  uncle.  They  ain’t  many  of  ’em  that  could  afford 
that.” 

"Sure,  I  know  that.  He  never  did  like  me  ’cause  I  look 
like  my  old  man  and  he  hated  him.  Says  I’m  as  shiftless  as 
he  was,  too,  but  he  never  gave  me  a  chance  to  prove  no 
different.  He  made  me  do  all  the  dirty  work  around  the  farm 
till  Ma  died.  Then  I  got  out.  But  I  never  had  a  cent  and  he 
wouldn’t  let  me  take  nothin’  with  me.  ...” 

"There’s  the  road.  We’ll  hafta  leave  the  car  here  and 
wade  in.  ’Bout  a  couple  of  miles  up  the  road,  the  house  is, 
I  guess.” 

"Yeah,  it’s  at  least  that.” 

They  left  the  partial  warmth  of  the  car  reluctantly,  and 
struggled  on  up  the  unplowed  road.  They  stamped  off  some 
of  the  snow  that  covered  them  as  they  stood,  finally,  on  the 
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Smith’s  back  piazza.  The  door  opened  a  crack,  and  an  old 
lady  squinted  cautiously  around  it. 

"Oh,  it’s  you,  Jim  Green,”  cried  a  cracked  voice.  The  door 
closed  again,  and  as  the  boys  looked  at  each  other  question- 
ingly,  it  reopened  this  time  a  little  wider. 

"Well,  come  in!  You  don’t  need  to  let  all  my  heat  out! 
Stand  on  those  papers  I  put  there,  so  you  won’t  get  my  floor 
all  wet.  Take  your  shoes  and  jackets  off  and  come  over  here 
and  get  warm.  Got  a  pot  of  coffee  for  you  on  the  stove  there. 
Who’s  that  you  got  with  you?  I  can’t  see  so  well  without 
my  glasses  on.” 

"It’s  George  Brant.” 

"Oh,  the  Brant  boy.  Well,  I  suppose  you  do  need  a  job. 

You  look  kind  of  peaked.  I’ve  got  some  nice  fresh  biscuits 

here,  and  I’ll  boil  you  a  couple  of  big  eggs.  Don’t  you  let 

your  uncle  find  out  I  gave  you  something  to  eat,  and  a  payin’ 

job.  He  buys  a  lot  of  eggs  from  me.  I  couldn’t  afford  to  lose 

the  money.  I  liked  your  mother.  Draw  up  a  chair.” 

*  *  * 

The  visiting  celebrity  looked  at  the  audience  again.  With 
a  few  exceptions  and  additions,  these  were  the  same  people 
who  had  forced  him  to  leave  town  that  winter  day  fifteen 
years  ago  because  they  had  been  too  afraid  of  his  uncle  to 
give  the  poor  nephew  a  chance. 

After  wandering  around  from  town  to  town  doing  what 
little  work  he  could  get,  he  had  joined  the  army  where  he 
was  sure  of  a  bed  to  sleep  in,  and  three  square  meals  a  day. 

He  could  have  done  nothing  better.  The  military  discip¬ 
line  had  brought  out  qualities  that  might  have  remained 
latent  in  him.  He  had  worked  hard,  had  studied  hard;  hi$ 
reward  had  been  proportionate.  He  now  held  an  officer’s 
commission,  had  a  wonderful  wife,  two  happy  children,  a 
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large  house,  and  a  fine  car.  Today  he  had  been  called  back 
to  his  "home”  town  to  give  the  Fourth  of  July  address.  He 
snapped  to  attention  as  he  heard  his  name.  .  .  . 

"So  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  welcome  this 
man  today;  not  so  much  for  the  fact  that  he  is  an  army 
officer,  but  that  he  is  the  boy  we  all  knew  and  loved  not  so 
many  years  ago.” 


EXILED 

Rita  M.  Dineen,  ’42 

Sad  winds  a’roaming  through  the  cold  days, 
Do  you  come  seeking  earlier  ways? 

Do  you  remember  trees  where  you  played? 
Tall,  rustling  grasses,  brooks  in  the  shade? 

Stay!  they  awaken,  as  you  come  homing, 

Stir  at  a  whisper,  sad  winds  a’roaming. 
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THE  BUSINESS  OF  POETRY 


Gertrude  M.  Saulnier,  9 41 

In  a  particularly  shabby  house  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  of  Paris  lived  a  ruler,  a  ruler  of  poets.  Born  in  1818 
on  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  where  his  father  owned  a  plantation 
and  kept  slaves,  Charles  Leconte  de  Lisle  grew  up  in  comfort 
and  in  close  communion  with  nature.  After  an  unsuccessful 
love  affair  in  his  youth,  he  went  to  Paris  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  exhausted  the  patience  of  his  father  by 
his  lack  of  application  at  school  and  by  his  bohemian  mode 
of  living.  He  played  in  politics  until  he  became  disgusted; 
then  having  no  means  of  support,  he  worked  at  Greek  trans¬ 
lations  to  earn  his  bread.  Pride  enabled  him  to  present  an 
indifferent  attitude  toward  his  misfortunes,  so  he  frequented 
the  haunts  of  poets  or  the  homes  of  friends  with  an  air  of 
proud  respectability.  He  knew  real  poverty. 

M.  Leconte  de  Lisle  failed  to  win  great  success  with  his 
poems,  but  he  gained  a  power  much  greater  than  that  which 
comes  with  public  acclaim.  He  had  the  respect  of  such 
young  geniuses  as  Sully  Prudhomme,  de  Heredia,  and  Fran¬ 
cois  Coppee.  He  exercised  over  them  the  influence  of  a 
teacher,  even  of  a  master,  for  his  word  was  law. 

In  1853,  he  managed  to  dispel  some  of  the  gloom  in  his 
life  by  instituting  his  salon.  This  was  an  ambitious  scheme 
for  an  unsuccessful  poet,  but  he  was  admired  by  his  fellow 
writers.  As  evidence  of  that,  let  us  look  to  the  history  of  his 
meetings.  They  were  an  odd  assemblage,  these  men,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  geniuses,  mediocrities,  and  worshippers.  Theophile 
Gautier,  one  of  the  great  names  in  French  Literature,  is 
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among  them.  It  is  amusing  to  read  of  the  stir  that  wealthy 
young  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia  made  with  his  splendid  cos¬ 
tumes  and  jewels.  He  seemed  out  of  place  in  such  surround¬ 
ings,  but  he  did  belong  there,  because  he  is  a  sonneteer  of 
real  worth.  There  were  many  others  in  the  gathering;  some 
who  later  became  famous,  some  who  never  would,  but  they 
all  recognized  Leconte  de  Lisle  as  their  guide. 

As  chief  of  the  Parnassian  School,  his  credo  was  perfection 
of  form.  The  password  of  this  exclusive  group  was,  "art  for 
art’s  sake.”  From  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  some  of  these 
young  aspirants,  we  get  a  revealing  picture  of  Leconte  de 
Lisle  and  his  salon.  Every  Saturday  afternoon  they  went  to 
his  home  at  number  eight  on  the  boulevard  des  Invalides  and 
climbed  and  climbed,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  flights  of 
dark  stairs  to  the  top,  where  the  Master,  as  they  called  him, 
waited  at  the  door  to  greet  them.  Madame,  his  wife,  lent 
her  smiling  but  silent  presence  to  the  assembly.  Immediately 
the  serious  business  of  poetry  began. 

It  is  illuminating  to  read  of  the  humility  of  true  genius. 
Each  one  submitted  his  poem  to  be  criticized  and  commented 
on  by  Leconte  de  Lisle.  Each  poem  was  read  aloud  by  the 
author  without  embarrassment  or  desire  to  impress.  They 
felt  considerable  awe  and  apprehension,  however.  We  learn 
that  the  personality  of  the  Master  so  dominated  the  salon, 
that  any  personal  element  or  attempt  at  mere  show  was  out 
of  the  question.  He  taught  his  disciples  to  be  severe  with 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  art;  to  persevere  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  for  the  sake  of  art.  He  grew  impassioned  if  his 
rules  were  not  followed,  and  banished  the  offender,  for  the 
sake  of  art.  Such  was  the  case  with  Sully  Prudhomme  to 
whom  the  coldness  of  the  Parnasse,  and  the  insistence  on 
form  became  unbearable.  He  felt  he  must  express  his  feel- 
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ings,  and  to  do  so  he  must  leave.  He  did  so,  thereby  winning 
the  bitter  scorn  of  the  Master;  "II  n’est  plus  de  la  maison,” 
said  he.  That  meant  that  from  now  on  Sully  Prudhomme 
was  no  longer  recognized  by  him. 

Leconte  de  Lisle  will  never  be  popular  with  the  majority, 
because  of  the  impersonality  and  intellectuality  of  his  art. 
He  is  a  poet’s  poet.  He  attained  a  high  perfection  in  form. 
His  preoccupation  with  the  structure,  and  his  intense  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  personal  exhibitions  so  dear  to  the  Romantics 
make  him  seem  impassive.  Impassivity  means  lack  of  emo¬ 
tion;  but  the  fire  of  love  and  of  hate  is  often  expressed  in 
his  verses.  He  loved  several  women,  he  loved  the  exotic 
beauty  of  his  native  isle  near  Madagascar,  he  loved  Greek  art. 
He  hated  vulgarity,  he  hated  the  sentimentality  of  a  Lamar¬ 
tine,  the  intense  subjectiveness  of  a  Hugo.  The  following 
translation  is  indicative  of  the  defiance  he  hurls  at  Hugo  and 
his  school.  It  also  gives  a  general  negative  outline  of  his  own 
poetic  program: 

SHOWMEN 

Like  some  unhappy  beast  that  fetters  maim, 

Howling  beneath  the  summer  sun’s  fierce  heat, 

Parade  who  will  his  bleeding  heart’s  each  beat 
On  your  hard  streets,  who  hunt  flesh  as  your  game! 

To  strike  in  your  dull  eye  a  sterile  flame, 

To  crave  your  laugh  or  boorish  pity  greet 
One’s  tricks.  Unveil  delight  divinely  sweet 
And  rend  who  will  the  radiant  robe  of  shame. 

Though  silent  stay  my  pride,  in  grave  unsung; 

Though  I  to  black  forgetfulness  be  flung, 

Trade  you  my  joys  and  inner  sorrows?  No! 

I  will  not  to  your  hootings  pitch  my  lute, 

I  will  not  with  your  sleazy  actors  go 
On  your  vile  stage  with  tawdry  prostitutes! 
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Leconte  de  Lisle  hated  and  detested  the  mediocrity  he 
found  everywhere  around  him  in  poets  and  politicians.  He 
was  a  man  of  intense  feeling,  but  after  many  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  misunderstandings  he  determined  to  be  impersonal 
in  his  poetry.  Impersonality  is  not  impassivity.  Imperson¬ 
ality  is  emotion  without  the  ”1”,  impassivity  negates  emotion. 
He  merely  veiled  his  passions,  but  they  were  there. 

His  love  of  natural  beauty  is  evident  in  many  of  his  poems. 
It  is  here  that  for  many  he  has  a  charm  that  is  exquisite  and 
haunting.  This  translation  of  N ox  gives  an  idea  of  the  strong 
and  supple  beauty  of  his  alexandrines,  and  the  poignancy  of 
his  vision. 


NOX 

The  ruffling  breeze  upon  the  mountain’s  brow 
Inclines  to  sleep  the  undulating  trees; 

The  quiet  birds  drowse  in  the  fresh  dew  now, 
And  stars  have  gilt  the  foam  of  cobalt  seas. 

The  rim  of  the  ravine  on  that  wild  height 

Is  blurred  where  curling  mist  the  roadway  veils; 

The  moon  flecks  sable  foliage  with  pale  light, 

And  now  no  human  sound  the  air  assails. 

But  on  the  shore  the  sea’s  full,  rhythmic  clash, 
The  voice  of  woodland  slopes  in  harmony 

Through  the  sonorous  air  where  great  stars  flash 
Mingle  the  mighty  chant  of  woods  and  sea. 
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Rise,  sacred  sounds,  murmurs  not  made  by  man, 

Slow  and  sweet  converse  of  the  Earth  and  Sky, 

Rise,  ask  the  peaceful  stars  in  jewelled  span 
If  some  eternal  road  leads  there  on  high. 

O  sea,  O  dreaming  woods,  sole  tenderness 

On  earth,  you  answered  me  in  days  now  gone; 

You  soothed  my  hours  of  anguishing  distress, 

In  my  heart,  too,  forever  rings  your  song. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Leconte  de  Lisle  awed  these  young 
pupils  of  his,  and  that  his  manner  forbade  them  to  become 
intimate  with  him,  yet  we  have  their  assurance  that  they 
loved  him;  perhaps  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  worth.  This, 
as  true  poets,  they  readily  saw. 

We  have  before  noted  that  he  would  never  be  popular 
with  the  multitude,  but  when  he  died,  Leconte  de  Lisle  was 
recognized  by  critics  as  the  greatest  French  poet  of  his  age. 
His  "Poemes  antiques”  published  in  18  52  won  instant  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  critics.  Like  acclaim  was  given  to  "Poemes 
barbares”  in  1862,  and  "Poemes  tragiques”  in  1884.  He  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy  to  succeed  Victor  Hugo. 
Leconte  de  Lisle  died  in  1894. 
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WILSON  STREET 

Myra  A.  Roberts ,  ’42 

I  want  to  walk  on  Wilson  Street, 

When  weary  of  the  way — 

So  weary  of  the  way  my  feet 
Must  bear  me  through  the  dust  and  heat, 
From  weary  day  to  day. 

The  trees  on  Wilson  Street  are  tall, 

The  houses  all  are  white, 

And  there  are  gardens  for  them  all, 
Bright  gardens,  where  the  bluebirds  call, 
From  morning  until  night. 

A  murmuring  little  river  flows, 

But  half  seen  through  the  trees, 

And  whispers  everything  it  knows, 

Of  whence  it  comes  and  whence  it  goes, 
And  everything  it  sees. 

An  organ  plays  an  anthem  low, 

An  anthem  low  and  sweet, 

The  soft  sound  pulses  to  and  fro, 

And  to  and  fro  the  echoes  go, 

About  the  quiet  street. 
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By  houses  white  with  gardens  fair, 
And  under  trees  that  meet, 

I  want  to  run  away  from  care, 

To  hear  soft  music  in  the  air, 

And  walk  on  Wilson  Street! 


IN  APRIL 


Eileen  F.  Knight ,  y42 


Sudden  rain  comes  splashing  down, 

It  thoroughly  dampens  the  dusty  town. 

The  Sun,  with  a  gamin-smile,  now  appears, 
And  wipes  off  clean  Dame  Nature’s  tears. 

The  little  town  now  is  a  spotless  place, 

For  the  April  shower  just  washed  her  face. 
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ATTRACTION 


Dorothy  A.  Gannon ,  ’42 

UTT 

XALello”. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,”  Susan’s  voice  was  icy. 

"I  said  'hello’.”  The  young  man’s  voice  held  the  hint  of 
a  chuckle.  "You  looked  to  me  like  that  sort  of  person  who 
would  say  'hello,  sit  down,’  so,  taking  a  chance,  I  said 
'hello’.” 

Susan  laughingly  replied,  "Well,  I  suppose  a  house  party 
is  no  time  to  be  frigid  or  repelling,  and,  if  you’ve  been  in¬ 
vited,  you  must  have  a  pedigree,  so  'hello,  sit  down’.” 

"Thank  you,  since  you  urge  me  so  strenuously,  I  think  I 
shall  sit  down.  By  the  way,  my  name  is  Dave  Reynolds.” 

"How  do  you  do,  Dave.  My  name  is  Susan  Wade.” 

"H’m,  you  look  it,”  said  this  surprising  person.  "I  say, 
why  aren’t  you  dancing  et  cetera;  you’re  much  too  pretty  to 
be  sitting  alone  on  a  balcony,  looking  at  the  moon?” 

"I  have  a  phobia  against  crowds,  I’m  allergic  to  them,” 
Susan’s  smile  was  a  little  strained.  Why  tell  him  that  the 
drinks  and  talk  were  distasteful  to  her;  that  practically  every 
boy  that  asked  her  to  dance  made  some  remark  that  annoyed 
her. 

"That’s  too  bad,”  Dave  sounded  sympathetic.  "But,  I 
know  a  cure.” 

"Is  it  hard  to  take?”  Susan  asked  amusedly. 

"Delightful!  The  only  cure  for  your  disease  is  a  steady 
diet  of  one.  Now,  I  know  a  bright  young  man  who,  I’m  sure, 
would  be  just  the  thing  you  need,  a  brilliant  person,  one 
Dave  Reynolds.” 
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"My,  my,  such  modesty  is  refreshing,”  laughed  Susan. 
"But  it  sounds  like  a  remarkable  cure.” 

"It  is,  but  you  must  not  delay,  fill  your  prescription  at 
once,  and  I’m  sure  your  medicine  would  be  delighted  to  take 
you  to  the  movies  tonight.  We’ll  skip  out  on  the  road  house 
jamboree  our  genial  host  is  preparing  for  us.” 

Susan  was  deeply  grateful.  She  had  been  so  unhappy  this 
weekend.  But  she  should  have  known  Elise  would  love  a 
party  like  this.  There  followed  a  round  of  gaiety  which  left 
Susan  breathless,  that  gave  her  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
speak  to  Dave  alone,  or  seriously.  Then,  one  night,  coming 
home  from  a  dance,  he  kissed  her. 

"Oh,  Dave,  you  shouldn’t  have  done  that,”  Susan  gasped. 

"Why  not?”  asked  Dave,  "Isn’t  that  the  usual  first  step 
a  young  man  takes  who  is  about  to  propose?” 

"To  propose!  Oh,  dear,”  thought  Susan.  "I  must  stave 
this  off;  I  can’t  have  him  propose  .  .  .  that  will  lead  to  per¬ 
tinent  questions,  and  I  can’t  bear  to  lose  him.” 

"I  .  .  .  I’m  awfully  tired,  Dave,”  she  said  at  last.  "Let’s 
go  back  to  the  house.” 

Silently,  because  he  was  hurt  by  her  seemingly  irrelevant 
remark,  Dave  drove  her  home.  At  her  hurried  "good  night”, 
he  spoke. 

"Good  night,  Susan.  ...  I  must  see  you  tomorrow  night. 
You’ve  put  me  off  tonight;  will  you  answer  me  then?” 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know  now,  Dave.  I’ll  see  you  tomorrow 
night,  but  an  answer  .  .  .  yes,  I  shall.  Good  night.” 

That  night,  Susan  thought  despairingly  would  be  her  last 
with  Dave. 

"Why  did  I  ever  come  to  this  party?  The  only  Catholic 
among  thirty  non-Catholics,  and  to  meet  the  person  I  love 
here  among  them.” 
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"Why  couldn’t  I  have  met  him  at  a  Church  Reunion  or 
something,  then  I  could  be  sure  he  was  a  Catholic.  But  now, 
I  can’t  come  right  out  and  ask  him  his  religion.  If  he’s  non- 
Catholic,  I  can’t  marry  him.  But,  if  I  don’t  ask  him,  I  won’t 
know,  and  not  knowing,  I  can  still  continue  going  with 
him.” 

Susan  had  almost  convinced  herself  that  this  was  a  wise 
course,  when  the  full  import  of  her  illogical,  ostrichlike 
reasoning  struck  her. 

"I  must  ask  him,  I  must  know,  I  can’t  be  dishonest  with 
him,  loving  him  as  I  do.” 

The  next  day,  Susan  was  unhappily  packing;  striving  to 
tell  her  hostess,  in  diplomatic  fashion  that  she  had  enjoyed 
the  houseparty,  mentally  reserving  the  thought,  "Thanks 
to  Dave,  not  you,  this  party  has  been  wonderful.” 

Nighttime  arrived  at  last,  as  nighttime  has  a  habit  of 
doing,  although  Susan  had  almost  convinced  herself  that 
this  one  wouldn’t.  David  and  she  drove  over  the  countryside, 
neither  speaking  very  much,  except  to  point  out  the  beauty 
of  the  stars. 

Finally,  beside  a  lonely,  lovely  glen,  Dave  stopped  the  car 
and  turned  off  the  motor. 

"Well,  Susan?”  he  asked  gently. 

"Well  what?”  Susan  temporized. 

"Will  you  marry  me?  If  not,  why  not?”  David  spoke 
lightly  to  hide  the  immense  importance  of  his  question. 

A  carefully  prepared  speech  departed  from  Susan. 

"I  can’t,  Dave,  I  can’t,”  she  cried.  "I  shouldn’t  have  come 
to  this  party;  I  hate  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  it’s  your  life.” 

"I  don’t  understand.  Why  does  this  atmosphere  envelop 
my  whole  life?  Why  is  it  so  foreign  to  you?” 
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"Because,  I’m  a  Catholic !” 

"Why,  you  goose,  so  am  I!  I  knew  you  were  since  last  Fri¬ 
day  night  when  you  refused  meat  at  dinner!” 


VANQUISHED 

Geraldine  R.  Colligan,  ’42 

I  heard  you,  Death,  once  boast  in  mighty  tones 
How  from  this  earthly  life  all  men  you  tear, 
And,  like  a  vulture,  feed  on  human  bones, 

And  strip  the  creature  of  his  body  bare. 

Both  rich  and  poor  alike  should  feel  your  hand, 
Unwanted,  come  to  kings  and  beggars  too, 

The  virtuous  should  bow  at  your  command, 

The  bold,  with  dragging  feet,  should  follow  you. 

But  Death,  you  do  not  reign  supreme  at  all; 

For  though  you  kill  the  flesh  and  body  dies, 

The  soul  confined  within  this  prison  wall 
Breaks  forth  to  seek  its  God,  to  glory  rise. 

So,  Boaster,  come  and  kill,  I  seek  your  pain, 

For  Death  once  past,  HI  never  die  again. 
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MISSED  STEP 


Rita  M.  Dineen,  ’42 

^  he  girl  and  the  boy  sharing  the  same  seat 
in  the  bus,  with  a  pile  of  bundles  between  them,  kept  on 
wrangling. 

"But  I  tell  you,  it’s  mine.” 

"Oh  no,  it  isn’t,  it’s  mine!” 

"Listen,  I  know  my  own  bundle  when  I  see  it.” 

"Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  I  don’t  know  my  own  bundle 
when  I  see  it?” 

"The  bundle  isn’t  yours  to  know  anything  about.  I  think 
you  purposely  dumped  your  load  of  bundles  onto  mine 
when  you  sat  down.” 

"She  thinks  .  .  .  she  actually  thinks  .  .  .  incredible!” 

"Don’t  ridicule  me!  Anyhow,  I  have  to  get  off  here.  So 
make  it  snappy  and  give  me  my  bundle.” 

"So  do  I  get  off  here.  We  can  settle  this  matter  then.” 

"Accommodating  person,  aren’t  you?” 

The  bus  stopped.  Both  got  up,  each  taking  an  armful  of 
bundles,  and  stepped  out  on  the  street. 

The  boy  spoke  first.  "Let’s  not  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  I  don’t  like  to  quarrel  and  keep  my  eye  on  the  traffic 
at  the  same  time.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  blazed. 

"No.  .  .  .  I  suppose  you  prefer  to  quarrel  in  quietude,  so 
that  you  can  concentrate.” 

Safe  on  the  sidewalk,  the  boy  renewed  his  demand. 

"Give  me  my  bundle.  You  have  it  now.” 
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"It  isn’t  yours,  and  you  shan’t  have  it.  What’s  more,  I 
think  you’re  rude,  and  I’m  going.” 

"Very  well,  Miss  Lee  .  .  .  but  I’ll  follow.” 

"How  do  you  know  my  name’s  Lee?  I  never  saw  you 
before.” 

"Nor  I  you.  My  intuition,  you  see.” 

With  a  frigid  "really”,  the  girl  turned  on  her  heel  and 
walked  down  the  street. 

Halfway  down  the  street,  she  looked  back  and  saw  the 
boy  following  her.  Reaching  her  house,  she  rushed  up  the 
front  steps.  To  her  utter  amazement,  the  boy  mounted  the 
steps  and  stood  beside  her.  She  gave  him  her  idea  of  a  scath¬ 
ing  glance.  He  whistled  softly,  and  remarked,  "If  looks 
could  kill.  ...” 

Ignoring  him  the  girl  looked  through  her  pocketbook  for 
the  key,  then  in  her  jacket  pockets. 

"Ring  the  bell,”  suggested  the  boy  practically. 

"I  live  here!  ...”  in  a  murderous  tone. 

"I  know  you  do!  Why  not  use  your  key?” 

"Because  I  can’t  find  it.” 

With  a  smile  of  triumph,  the  boy  extracted  a  key  from 
one  of  his  own  pockets,  fitted  it  into  the  lock,  opened  the 
door,  and  with  a  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  bow,  bade  her  enter. 

"How  dare  you!” 

"Some  people  think  my  audacity  charming.  Do  come  in 
and  make  yourself  at  home.” 

Sarcastic  words,  but  his  smile  was  disarming.  It  lighted 
up  his  pleasant  features. 

The  girl  smiled  a  bit,  in  spite  of  herself.  She  entered  and 
said  grimly; 

"Just  wait  till  my  mother  and  brother  get  here!  Then 
you’ll  sing  a  different  tune.” 
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"No  doubt!  No  doubt!  Unless  they’re  light-fingered  too. 
Is  it  a  family  characteristic?” 

She  had  not  heard  this  last  bit  of  flippancy,  for  she  had 
gone  to  her  own  room.  A  few  minutes  later,  just  as  she  was 
on  the  verge  of  entering  her  invalid  aunt’s  bedroom,  she 
stopped  short.  Her  mother  and  brother  had  arrived. 

"Now  the  fireworks  will  begin,”  she  whispered  fiercely  to 
herself,  as  she  started  to  make  her  way  downstairs.  But, 
with  her  brother  George’s  hearty  voice  echoing,  "Mother, 
meet  the  roommate!”,  she  stood  as  though  rooted  to  the 
spot. 

"He’s  a  nice  fellow,”  continued  George,  "but  we’ll  have 
to  lock  up  the  silver.  Had  any  trouble  finding  the  place?” 

"No,  it  was  a  cinch.”  Raising  his  voice  for  the  benefit  of 
the  discomfited  girl  on  the  top  step  of  the  staircase,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  "You  see,  it  was  this  way.  As  I  was  passing  this 
house,  there  was  a  little  girl  pushing  a  doll  carriage  in  the 
yard.  I  put  two  and  two  together  and  I  said  to  myself:  'She 
has  a  face  like  the  one  in  the  picture  on  George’s  dresser. 
Must  be  his  baby  sister.’  So  then  ...” 

She  fled  to  her  room  and  closed  the  door.  To  top  it  all, 
she  unwrapped  the  much  discussed  bundle  and  discovered  it 
belonged  to  neither  of  them.  No  wonder  Jane’s  ears  sang. 
It  contained  a  baby’s  bonnet. 

Two  days  later,  Jane  found  herself  nursing  her  aunt,  who 
had  suddenly  developed  a  bad  cold.  She  had  so  wanted  to  go 
down  town  with  the  rest  of  them,  too.  It  wasn’t  fair. 

"Oh,  well,”  she  soliloquized,  starting  down  the  stairs  from 
her  aunt’s  bedroom.  Suddenly  she  halted.  There  stood 
Jimmy  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  grinning  up  impudently 
at  her. 

"I  decided  to  stay  and  play  solitaire.  Good  exercise!  Have 
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to  keep  in  shape  for  the  basket-ball  season,  you  know.”  Then 
as  an  afterthought,  "Aren’t  you  a  considerate  child,  though, 
coming  all  the  way  downstairs  to  entertain  me!” 

Jane,  suddenly  angry,  felt  that  this  was  the  last  straw.  In 
a  vain  endeavor  to  stamp  her  foot  and  place  it  on  the  next 
step  simultaneously,  she  did  neither;  she  executed,  instead, 
a  flying  leap  into  space  and  landed  in  a  heap  at  jimmy’s  feet. 

"Boy!  Oh,  boy!  What  a  woman!”  he  laughed  as  he  stooped 
over  to  help  her  get  up.  "She  certainly  has  fallen  hard  for 
me.”  And  then  more  seriously,  "Oh,  I  say,  you’re  not  cry¬ 
ing,  are  you?” 

"Oh,  no!  Nothing  like  that!”  She  promptly  burst  into 
tears. 

By  this  time,  a  very  much  concerned  young  man  had  seen 
his  duty.  He  carried  Jane  over  to  the  couch.  But  the  girl 
continued  to  weep  into  the  young  man’s  handkerchief,  which 
had  somehow  found  its  way  into  her  hand. 

"Gee,  I’m  sorry,”  said  Jimmy,  thoroughly  abashed.  "I 
was  only  kidding.  Don’t  take  any  stock  in  what  I  say.” 

"It  ...  it  isn’t  you  .  .  .  it’s  my  ankle,”  she  sobbed. 

"Your  ankle?  Oh!  Not  so  hot,  that?  Well,  I  haven’t 
taken  a  pre-medical  course  for  three  years  for  nothing. 
Show  me  which  ankle.” 

"This  one.  Oh,  that  hurts!  Be  careful!  Ow!  You’re  kill- 
ing  me! 

Jimmy  removed  the  slipper  as  gently  as  possible.  Her 
ankle  was  already  swollen.  He  pronounced  it  a  sprain.  Run¬ 
ning  upstairs  to  get  material  from  the  medicine  chest,  he 
then  set  to  work  bandaging  it. 

"Here’s  where  you  don’t  go  to  the  formal  at  the  Country 
Club  tonight,  young  lady.” 

"What?  I  didn’t  know  there  was  one.” 
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"No,  I  don’t  suppose  so.  Way  above  your  level  probably. 
It’s  a  fraternity  formal,  not  a  little  high  school  affair.” 

"Is  that  so!  Well,  I  wasn’t  going  anyhow.” 

"Oh,  yes  you  were.” 

"With  whom,  may  I  ask?” 

"With  me!” 

"With  you?” 

"It’s  the  least  a  fellow  can  do  for  his  roommate  .  .  .  relieve 
him  of  his  sister.” 

"Oh,  you  mean.  ...  I  wouldn’t  have  gone  anyhow,  even 
if  you  had  asked  me!” 

"But  think  of  the  honor  bestowed  upon  you,  fair  damsel! 
In  your  innermost  heart,  you  know  you  wouldn’t  have  re¬ 
fused.” 

"Oh!  Is  that  so?” 

After  a  pause,  Jimmy  seated  himself  on  the  couch  with 
Jane,  as  she  asked,  "Whom  will  you  take  now?” 

"A  woman’s  curiosity  must  be  satisfied,  I  suppose!  Well, 
if  I  must,  I  must  .  .  .  I’m  not  going.” 

Perhaps  that  is  why  Jane’s  voice  became  so  small  and 
wavering  as  she  asked,  "You’re  not  .  .  .  why  .  .  .  why  not?” 

Jimmy  found  himself  slightly  nearer  Jane’s  end  of  the 
couch  as  he  answered.  "Well,  you  see”,  but  now  her  hands 
were  in  his — however  that  had  come  about,  "it’s  this 
way  ...” 

*  *  * 

A  week  later,  they  were  at  the  station. 

"I’ll  be  back  in  June.” 

"I  know,  .  .  .  but  Jimmy,  it’s  months  and  months!” 

"Listen,  beloved  sister  of  mine,  I’m  leaving  too,  but  I 
don’t  see  you  bewailing  the  fact  that  you  won’t  see  me  till 
June!”  blurted  her  brother  George. 
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But  neither  of  them  seemed  aware  of  him.  Jimmy  still 
had  his  back  turned.  With  a  sigh,  George  walked  away. 

"You’ll  surely  write?” 

"’Course  I  will!” 

"And  you’ll  be  ...  ” 

"As  sure,  as  sure,  as  sure!” 

Disgusted,  George  again  broke  in  with,  "My  gawsh, 
Jimmy!!  That  train  hasn’t  the  patience  of  Job,  such  as  I 
have!” 

Ignoring  him,  Jimmy  was  fastening  a  frat  pin  on  Jane’s 
dress. 

"Thank  you,  and  .  .  .  goodbye,  Dr.  Jimmy.” 

"Jimmy’s  back  remained  turned  for  half  a  minute  more, 
then  both  boys  hopped  on  the  train.  George  still  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  .  .  .  "And  you  be  careful  of  my  roadster  going 
home,  even  if  its  isn’t  all  gold  and  pearls  and  Greek  letters!” 
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FINLAND’S  GENIUS 

Louise  Merrier,  ’44 

J  ean  Julius  Christian  Sibelius  lives  in  the 
artistic  but  simple  clap-bound  Villa  Ainola,  set  up  high  upon 
a  hill  encircled  by  the  white  birch  forests  of  Jarvenpaa.  He 
is  the  sole  composer  of  our  day  who  can  be  ranked  with  the 
Music  Masters  of  the  past.  Now,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year, 
Sibelius  is  esteemed  and  admired  for  his  interpretation  of  the 
very  essence  of  his  courageous,  liberty-loving  nation,  today 
caught  in  the  toils  of  the  Juggernaut.  In  his  immortal  music, 
Sibelius  has  presented  the  characteristics  and  feelings  of  the 
natives  of  Finland,  whose  power  and  worth  he  rhythmically 
establishes  in  the  magic  of  his  art. 

Sibelius  has  reached  the  incomparable  heights  of  a  genius 
of  music.  As  a  young  man,  he  studied  law,  an  obligation 
that  he  felt  he  owed  to  the  wishes  of  his  grandparents,  into 
whose  care  he  was  given  upon  the  death  of  his  parents,  not 
many  years  after  his  birth.  Yet,  all  during  his  early  life, 
Sibelius  felt  an  inclination  towards  music.  Only  after  he 
had  graduated  from  the  University  of  Helsinki,  he  found 
that  his  desire  for  musical  knowledge  was  too  strong  to  be 
denied.  He  had  shown  talent  in  the  art  as  a  very  young  boy, 
though  he  was,  by  no  means,  a  child  prodigy. 

When  Sibelius  gave  over  the  study  of  law,  he  espoused 
music,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Martin  Wegelius,  a  de¬ 
votee  of  Wagner.  This  maestro  taught  at  the  Hensingfors 
Conservatory.  Sibelius  continued  his  studies  under  Becker 
at  Berlin.  Here  he  met  Robert  Kajanus,  conductor  of  the 
Helsinki  orchestra.  At  his  request  Sibelius  composed  En 
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Saga;  for  him,  too,  he  wrote  Finlandia ,  now  known  as  the 
national  anthem.  In  eighteen  ninety,  Russia  launched  an 
attack  on  Finnish  rights  and  laws,  which  evoked  a  strong, 
patriotic  revival.  It  was  during  this  period  that.  Sibelius  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  field  of  composition.  Exalted  by  fervor  and 
idealism,  he  produced  his  first  orchestral  achievement,  Kul- 
lero ,  a  myth  set  to  music.  It  is  expressive  of  the  Finnish 
soul.  At  twenty-six,  Sibelius  had  won  an  indisputable  place 
among  Finnish  artists. 

Sibelius  married  beautiful  Aino  Jarnefelt,  daughter  of  a 
distinguished  Finn.  By  her  own  charm  and  that  of  her  five 
daughters  she  has  made  for  him  a  happy  home.  He  calls 
his  five  daughters  his  five  symphonies. 

Now  that  Sibelius  had  found  in  music  his  joy,  his  dream, 
his  life,  he  advanced  steadily  towards  the  peak  of  artistic 
attainment.  By  his  career  in  music  he  not  only  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  world  that  Finland  is  a  great  country,  but 
also  he  depicted  the  strength  and  courage  of  the  Finns.  We 
view  Sibelius  now,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  a  com¬ 
poser  of  symphonic  masterpieces. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  his  symphonies  are  the  First, 
Second,  and  Fifth.  On  the  Fifth,  he  spent  most  time  and 
energy.  He  revised  it  again  and  again  before  he  was  even 
partially  satisfied  with  it.  The  First,  composed  during  Fin¬ 
land’s  oppression  and  humiliation  by  Russian  violence  shows, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  influence  of  Tschaikowsky.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  least  original  of  the  three.  This  fact  is  held  against 
him  by  critics.  Nevertheless,  this  derivative  note  does  not 
detract  from  the  beauty,  the  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  this 
symphony. 

My  hearing  of  this  work  was  my  initial  introduction  to 
the  music  of  Sibelius.  I  have  since  found  this  music  a  joy, 
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a  comfort,  an  inspiration.  Under  the  baton  of  a  Finn,  Tauno 
Hannikainen,  guest  conductor,  this  symphony  was  presented 
to  Boston  music-lovers.  The  very  power  and  emotion  which 
flooded  the  soul  of  this  Finn  while  he  was  directing  the 
symphony  of  his  fellow-countryman,  poured  by  way  of  the 
orchestra  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  silent,  spellbound 
audience.  A  perfect  interpretation  of  the  work  was  given. 
Mounting  up  from  the  clear  tones  of  the  clarinet  in  the  first 
movement,  the  gracefully  sweeping  strings  in  the  second,  the 
humorous  and  rhythmic  third,  it  reached,  through  the 
powerful  and  resistless  surgings  of  the  music  to  a  mighty 
climax  in  the  finale.  I  left  Symphony  Hall  under  the  spell 
of  inexplicable  feelings  of  exaltation,  and  was  long  haunted 
by  the  sway  of  the  melodies  that  filled  my  very  being. 

Although  the  Second  Symphony  was  written  at  Rapallo 
in  Italy  in  the  Spring  of  nineteen  two,  nevertheless  it  has 
as  its  theme  the  Finn  and  his  strange  heritage. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is  difficult  to 
penetrate  the  depths  of  its  meaning.  Obviously,  we  are  not 
expected  to  comprehend  fully  the  essence  of  Sibelius.  In 
order  to  understand  adequately,  we  should  be  familiar  with 
both  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  Finns  as  well  as  their 
deeply  influencing  mythology.  Sibelius’s  music  is  beyond 
mere  words  to  explain.  It  carries  the  hearers  far  off  into  the 
lands  of  imaginative  grace  and  rare  artistry.  It  captivates 
them  by  its  inimitable  charm  and  lofty  power.  Because 
Sibelius  has  retained  the  classic  form  of  the  Symphony  he 
can  be  compared  with  Wagner  and  Brahms.  He  has  dis¬ 
regarded  the  passion  for  very  ultra  modern  methods  of  com¬ 
position. 

He  tells  us  himself :  "I  have  always  been  interested  in  con¬ 
temporary  and  younger  composers  ...  in  order  to  gain  a 
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clearer  view  about  myself.  In  listening  to  the  quantity  of 
modern  music  with  which  I  then  became  acquainted,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  many  present  day  composers,  in  their 
endeavors  to  preserve  their  place  in  the  public  eye  through 
constantly  having  to  produce  something  novel  and  sensa¬ 
tional,  had  lost  the  power  of  composing  anything  living, 
based  on  the  ecclesiastical  scales.  This  I  thought  was  reserved 
for  me  and  others  who  could  live  in  greater  peace.”  Sibelius 
labors  purely  for  the  beauty  of  music.  He  avoids  all  senti¬ 
mental  methods  of  expression.  He  achieves  incomparable 
music.  Hail,  to  this  talent,  this  genius  Sibelius!  Hail,  to  this 
land,  this  nation — Finland! 


HAIL! 


Anne  R.  Garguilo , 9 42 

One  moment  held  my  store  of  happiness. 

Soaring  on  wings  of  love  in  wondrous  flight, 

I  built  grand  castles  of  rose-hued  delight; 

Soon  all  my  joy  had  changed  to  sore  distress. 

But  when  this  storm  of  grief  has  Lethe-ward  run, 
I’ll  lift  brave  heart  to  greet  the  rising  sun. 
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ENCHANTMENT 

Myra  A.  Roberts ,  ’42 

In  music  as  on  wings  I  speed  away, 

And  come  upon  another  fairer  land, 

Where  I  can  live  a  lifetime  in  a  day, 

Where  everything  I  see  I  understand; 

And  waste  the  hours,  if  that  should  be  my  will, 

Or  use  them  all  in  aimless  wandering, 

Or  lie  and  watch  the  sky  from  some  green  hill, 

To  see  the  azure  day’s  awakening. 

In  music  as  on  wings  I  fly  away, 

And  lulled  by  some  sweet  and  forgetting  draught, 
Dream  as  I  will,  and  through  this  dreamland  stray — 
And  sometimes,  only  sometimes,  earth  thoughts  waft. 

Someday  an  hour  too  long  I  shall  remain, 

And  never  after  that  go  home  again. 
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GONE 

Ethel  M.  Morrissey ,  ’ 42 

Where  are  those  days  so  wonder  filled? 

Where  is  childhood  to  all  so  dear? 

Where  are  the  days  when  your  heart  thrilled? 
" Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year?” 

They  have  vanished  like  sparkling  snows 
That  once  in  glowing  sheen  Earth  wore; 

Or  like  the  thistledown  that  blows 
Far  away,  to  be  seen  no  more. 

They  have  vanished  like  golden  dawn 
That  glorious  fades  in  eastern  sky, 

Quietly  now  its  colors  gone 

Beauty  escapes  from  mortal  eye. 

They  have  vanished  like  diamond  dew, 

Caught  in  the  morning  sun’s  warm  rays. 

So  in  the  heat  of  life,  they  too 

Have  fallen,  have  gone,  our  childhood  days. 
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VELVET-SHEATHED 

Helen  P.  Shea ,  ’42 

TT  hey  were  seated  in  the  Green  Room.  You 
always  went  to  the  Green  Room  if  you  were  staying  in  town 
for  lunch.  At  least  if  you  were  in  their  set  you  did.  Then 
if  you  were  lucky  Betty  Miller  or  Virginia  Van  or  one  of 
the  other  columnists  would  see  you.  If  you  registered,  if  you 
were  thought  sufficiently  important  your  name  would  ap¬ 
pear  in  next  day’s  newspaper;  "Mrs.  Alexander  Grey  wear¬ 
ing  black  with  pearls  was  seen  lunching  in  the  Green  Room 
yesterday.” 

But  the  occupants  were  not  interested  in  anything  so 
simple  as  that  at  this  point,  not  when  they  had  a  subject  as 
interesting  as  the  Warden  affair  to  discuss;  especially  when 
they  had  really  inside  information  on  that  subject. 

As  Lucy,  herself,  said  some  people  might  think  they  knew 
something  from  just  reading  the  newspapers.  But  when  you 
lived  on  the  same  street  with  a  family,  had  been  on  two  com¬ 
mittees  with  one  of  its  members,  and  employed  a  maid  who 
formerly  had  worked  for  that  family — well,  that  was  a 
different  story. 

Anne  agreed  that  all  that  should  mean  something.  "But 
Lucy,”  she  asked,  "are  you  sure  that  Agnes  is  perfectly  hon¬ 
est?” 

"Of  course  she’s  honest,”  retorted  Lucy.  "That’s  what 
makes  me  feel  so  bad  for  Elsie  Warden.” 

"But  you  haven’t  heard  the  whole  story,”  she  continued. 
"I  had  just  reached  the  part  where  Agnes  was  sent  out  by 
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the  employment  agency  to  work  for  the  Wardens.  That  was 
just  two  weeks  before  Herb  Warden’s  death.” 

" 'Agnes  didn’t  see  a  great  deal  of  Herb  and  Elsie  together 
because  Herb  worked  nights  a  lot  and  Elsie  never  got  up 
until  noontime.  But  she  said  you  wouldn’t  have  to  see  much 
of  them  together  to  realize  how  different  they  were.  Herb 
was  always  sullen,  hardly  ever  spoke;  while  Elsie  was  always 
so  sweet,  never  a  cross  word  to  the  maids  or  to  anyone.” 

"But  Lucy,”  interrupted  Anne,  "if  she  worked  for  them 
only  two  weeks,  I  don’t  see  how  she  could  really  judge.  I — ” 

"Well  Anne,  after  all  she  wouldn’t  have  to  work  for  them 
all  her  life  to  see  that,  would  she?” 

"No,  but—” 

"Just  wait  until  you  hear  the  rest  before  you  judge.  Now, 
where  was  I — Oh  yes.  Well,  Agnes  said  that  things  went 
along  rather  smoothly.  Herb  would  go  out  to  the  office  in 
the  morning  and  the  house  would  be  rather  quiet  until  about 
three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  when  Elsie’s  friends  would 
begin  to  arrive.  Once  or  twice  Elsie’s  daughter  Leslie  came 
to  the  house.  They  didn’t  seem  to  get  along  too  well.  Agnes 
blames  the  daughter — said  she  was  sullen  just  like  her  father.” 

"I  don’t  want  to  interrupt  you  too  often,  Lucy,”  Anne 
apologized,  "but  what  about  the  son?  There  is  some  story 
in  the  paper  about  his  being  away  at  the  time  of  the  death.” 

"Oh  yes  he  was  out  West.  They  say  that  he  was  going 
with  a  girl,  an  ex- waitress,  if  you  can  imagine  that,  and  evi¬ 
dently  Elsie  broke  up  the  affair;  that  is  just  what  I  should 
have  done  myself.  Anyway  the  boy  left  shortly  afterwards.” 

"But,  Lucy,  if  he  really  loved  the  girl — ” 

"Oh  don’t  be  sentimental,”  Lucy  exclaimed.  "You’re  so 
particular  yourself  about  the  girls  that  Billy  goes  with. 
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Would  you  want  him  to  marry  a  girl  without  any  education, 
without  background?” 

"No.  I  suppose  you’re  right.  But  go  on  with  your  story.” 

"Well,  Agnes  was  just  beginning  to  rejoice  in  her  luck, 
good  pay,  and  Elsie  so  nice  to  work  for  and  all  that,  when  the 
cook  let  slip  a  chance  remark  that  set  her  conjecturing.  The 
cook  had  overheard  Elsie  planning  a  cruise  with  some  friends 
of  hers.  She  ended  the  conversation  by  saying,  T  know  Herb 
will  make  a  fuss  about  it  though.’  ” 

"  'And  wait  and  see’,  concluded  the  cook,  'there’ll  be  a  big 
fight  when  Mr.  Warden  gets  home.’  ” 

"Naturally  Agnes  was  puzzled.  She  had  always  thought 
that  Elsie  and  Herb  got  along  fairly  well.  The  cook  refused 
to  say  any  more,  however,  but  went  away  muttering  some¬ 
thing  about  an  iron  hand  in  a  velvet  glove.  Agnes  thought 
she  was  probably  just  in  one  of  her  moods.  That  night  just 
as  the  cook  had  foretold,  Elsie  and  Herb  quarreled  bitterly.” 

"Herb  refused  to  let  Elsie  go  on  the  cruise.  'We  simply 
can’t  afford  it,’  he  said.” 

"And  you  know  Anne,  that’s  very  silly  with  all  the  money 
they  have.  But  all  men  are  like  that.” 

"Then  Elsie  began  to  cry,”  Lucy  continued.  "And  Herb 
lost  all  control  of  himself  and  began  bringing  up  all  sorts  of 
unpleasant  things  that  had  happened  long  before.” 

"  'You’ve  ruined  Jack’s  life,’  he  shouted.  'You  had  no 
right  to  break  off  his  engagement  the  way  you  did,  just  be¬ 
cause  the  girl  didn’t  come  up  to  your  standards.  She  loved 
Jack  and  would  have  made  him  a  good  wife.’  ” 

"  'And  Leslie?’  he  shouted,  white  with  rage  Agnes  said, 
'you  married  her  off  to  that  stuffed  shirt,  Blake,  when  she 
wanted  to  be  a  doctor.  But  that  didn’t  bother  you.  No,  you 
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wanted  your  daughter  to  be  Mrs.  Addison  Blake.  It  didn’t 
matter  what  her  wishes  were.’  ” 

"Then,”  continued  Lucy,  "he  roared  at  her  like  a  mad 
man.” 

"  'Why  I  ever  married  you,’  he  said,  Til  never  know. 
You’re  selfishness  personified.  I  don’t  mind  for  myself  but 
when  I  see  what  you’ve  done  to  Leslie  and  Jack  I  could  kill 

j  »> 

you. 

"Can  you  imagine  anyone  talking  like  that  to  a  woman 
who  just  lived  for  her  family?” 

"Well,  he  left  the  house  then.  Elsie  went  to  bed  and  things 
quieted  down.” 

"What  happened  next,  Lucy?  Did  he  come  back  to  the 
house?” 

"No,  Agnes  said  he  didn’t  come  back.  The  next  morning 
they  found  his  body  in  a  clump  of  bushes  behind  the  house. 
The  papers  didn’t  say  anything  about  it  but  Agnes  said  he 
went  in  for  astronomy  in  a  small  way  and  used  that  flat- 
topped  cupola  for  a  sort  of  observatory.  Evidently  he  climbed 
up  there  by  the  outside  stairs  after  the  quarrel.  Whether  he 
fell  or  jumped  is,  as  you  know,  still  a  question.” 

"Oh  what  a  tragedy,”  sympathized  Anne. 

"Well,  that’s  what  I  say,”  agreed  Lucy,  "I  mean  it’s  wrong 
to  talk  about  the  dead  and  all  that,  but  anyone  in  his  right 
senses  can  see  that  Herb  Warden  must  have  been  awfully 
hard  to  get  along  with.  And  then  for  him  to  plan  to  do 
that  to  Elsie  as  I  for  one  think  he  did.  Poor,  poor  Elsie.” 
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EDITORIALS 


The  unconscious  inflection  of  prejudice?  Yes.  Unconscious  in  that  the 
speaker  is  unaware  of  his  opinionated  stress  on  certain  words;  inflection 
in  that  the  innocent  words  do  not  change,  but  merely  the  accent;  preju¬ 
dice  in  that  it  is  an  expression  of  the  speaker’s  firm  opinion  and  biased 

belief. 

A  keen  listener  may  discover  the  unconscious  inflection  of  prejudice 
in  almost  every  walk  of  life.  Socially,  all  of  us  have  experienced  it  in 
the  cursory  dismissal  of  new  acquaintances  by  faintly  damning  praise, 
or  in  the  overturning  of  a  prominent  personage  by  an  innocuous  remark. 
Remarks  about  religion  most  frequently  contain  this  inflection  of 
prejudice:  "Well,  she’s  a  Catholic!”,  or  "You’d  never  guess  he  was  Protes¬ 
tant!”  In  school  life,  in  business  life,  the  inflection  creeps  in — and  in 
such  fields  it  is  quite  often  truly  "unconscious”. 

In  world  affairs,  however,  we  question  whether  the  unconscious  in¬ 
flection  is  always  "unconscious”,  perhaps  we  should  rather  name  it  the 
"inflection  of  prejudice”.  Much  of  the  propaganda  spread  in  this  country 
is  blatantly  partisan  and  does  not  even  persuade  us  to  think  it  otherwise. 
For  intelligent  people,  this  is  not  too  difficult  to  discount  or  ignore.  It 
is  not  the  projection  of  prejudice  that  we  must  watch,  but  the  inflection 
of  prejudice  that  we  must  analyze. 

One  slight  example  of  the  inflection  of  prejudice  came  to  our  notice 
recently.  Two  prominent  individuals  were  expressing  their  differing 
opinions  by  means  of  broadcast  speeches.  The  announcer,  after  the  first 

speech,  said:  "Senator  -  is  merely  expressing  his  own  opinion 

concerning  the  such-and-such  bill”;  and  after  the  next  speaker,  the  an¬ 
nouncer  spoke  once  more:  "Mr.  -  has  spoken  to  you  about  the 

such-an-such  bill”. 

No  words  of  disapproval  or  approval  were  spoken  by  the  announcer, 
but  it  was  perfectly  obvious  which  speaker  the  public  was  expected  to 
heed.  Whether  the  announcer  was  truly  unconscious  of  his  inflection,  or 
whether  he  was  instructed  to  insert  it,  we  can  never  discover,  but  in 
either  case,  the  effect  on  the  listeners  would  be  identical. 
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Whether  the  speaker  makes  use  of  the  unconscious  or  the  conscious 
inflection  of  prejudice,  we  should  be  alert  in  examining  the  words,  so  that 
we,  the  listeners,  will  be  conscious  of  the  inflection  of  prejudice,  and  thus 
be  aided  in  evaluating  statements.  Projection  of  prejudice  may  be  per¬ 
fidious,  but  inflection  of  prejudice  is  insidious. 

Anna  E,  Higgins ,  ’41 

*  *  * 

With  amazement  the  thinking  public  begins  to  realize  the  part  that 
is  played  in  their  lives  by  the  cinema.  Their  ideas,  ideals,  their  ambitions, 
and  their  opinions  are  formed  by  a  group  of  movie-magnate  minds.  These 
notions  are  painlessly  projected  into  their  minds  through  the  visual  angle 
under  the  guise  of  pleasure. 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  proxy-thinking  is  at  a  time  like  this 
when  ideas,  ideals,  ambitions,  and  opinions  are  mightily  important.  In 
a  period  of  stress,  a  troubled  population  seeks  pleasure  as  a  relief  from 
painful  thoughts.  Pictures  that  at  another  time  would  be  disregarded, 
now  sway  box  office  receipts.  The  most  slapstick  comedies,  simply  inno¬ 
cent  fun  on  the  surface,  draw  great  crowds  who  are  utterly  unaware  of 
the  insidious  propaganda  therein  contained. 

The  most  dangerous  work  is  done  in  the  subtlest  manner.  We  lose 
therefore  the  opportunity  of  outright  defiance  to  it.  It  is  an  economic 
axiom  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  the  best  advertising.  It 
takes  money  to  advertise.  The  movie  industry  has  money.  Therefore 
they  are  able  to  advertise  expensively,  vice  clothed  in  satin  and  sables; 
and  project  propaganda  in  robes  of  red,  white,  and  blue.  Nothing  is  sacred 
when  everything  is  degraded  to  the  level  of  a  clever  subject  for  smart 
patter. 

The  producers  know  that  the  emotions  are  easier  to  appeal  to  than 
reason.  Thus  they  appeal  sweepingly  to  every  emotion.  We  fail  to 
realize  that  the  heroine  whom  we  weep  over  we  would  avoid  in  real  life; 
that  the  hero  whom  we  pity  is  only  receiving  the  just  punishment  for 
his  crimes.  If  the  people  absorb  the  material  in  the  manner  intended,  they 
will  leave  the  theatre  feeling  that  government  is  unjust  and  discipline 
unnecessary. 

That  portion  of  the  movie-goers  who  refuse  to  think  or  cannot  do  so, 
supinely  accept  the  most  blatant  propaganda.  The  effect  on  them  is 
intensified,  then,  as  they  absorb  not  only  the  outright  propaganda  but 
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the  more  subtle  type.  This  effect  is  spread  over  a  very  large  area  because 
this  type  of  person  makes  up  a  large  mass  of  the  population. 

The  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  realize  the  movements  abroad 
today,  to  combat  these  pernicious  attempts.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
observe  closely,  to  think  clearly,  to  act  decisively,  and  to  reject  entirely 
all  box  office  thinking. 

Gertrude  A.  Robbins,  ’41 


CURRENT  BOOKS 


Survival  Till  Seventeen,  by  Leonard  Feeney,  S.J.  New  York:  Sheed  & 

Ward,  1941.  141  pages. 

Father  Leonard  Feeney,  S.J.,  has  long  since  made  for  himself  a  definite 
place  in  Catholic  literature.  All  readers  should  delight  in  his  latest  book, 
Survival  Till  Seventeen .  It  is  autobiographical  in  matter,  small  in  volume, 
but  packed  with  profound  thought  and  artless  bits  of  revelations.  The 
theme  of  the  book  is  Childhood.  Father  Feeney  states  that  "The  rough 
draft  of  character  is  completely  drawn  at  ten,  and  that  personality  after 
the  first  decade  is  a  matter  of  adding  the  proper  details  to  the  finished 
blueprint.”  Fie  reveals  in  this  book  the  highlights  of  his  own  childhood, 
liis  mature  reflections  on  that  period  of  his  life  give  the  tone-color  to 
this  study.  The  Child  playing  in  and  out  of  poetry,  philosophy,  mysticism 
is  the  core  of  the  book. 
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In  the  first  eight  chapters,  Father  Feeney  has  etched  his  early  experi¬ 
ences.  They  are  placed  in  varied  scenes;  the  Wigglesworth’s  general  store, 
Wing  Lee’s  Laundry,  the  classroom  where  in  his  sphere  of  democracy, 
Alicia,  a  potential  Archbishop,  and  a  potential  gangster  recite  their  daily 
lessons.  This  drama  of  child  life  is  as  vividly  portrayed  as  that  of  Booth 
Tarkington’s  Penrod ,  or  Mark  Twain’s  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry 
Finn.  Ushered  into  the  genial  atmosphere  of  Father  Feeney’s  family  life, 
the  reader  meets  a  gathering  of  lovable  people,  who  know  how  to  get 
and  enjoy  the  great  adventure  of  happy  living.  In  this  environment 
Father  Feeney  lived  and  learned  in  "the  hard  school  of  wonder  and 
dogma.” 

Between  poetry  and  childhood  Father  Feeney  points  out  a  close  resem¬ 
blance.  "You  never  have  a  child  completely,  even  when  you  hold  it  in 
your  arms.  You  never  lose  it  completely  even  when  you  send  it  abroad 
to  play.  The  same  is  true  of  poetry.  Poetry  will  come  to  you  when  you 
least  expect  it,  and  will  go  from  you  when  you  want  it  most.  The  same 
is  true  of  childhood.  Both  are  impervious  to  analysis  and  synthesis,  the 
analysis  of  ratiocination  and  the  synthesis  of  rapture.”  Father  Thomas 
Feeney  has  let  the  secret  escape  that  Youyd  Better  Come  Quietly  is  a 
sly  Hail  Mary.  Survival  Till  Seventeen  hides  also  an  Ave  to  Mary  who 
rocked  her  Divine  Child  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  Magnificat — "The 
to  and  fro  of  God  is  a  Child.” 

The  defect  of  human  poetry  is  herein  symbolized  by  the  "Imagination 
Guy”  who  saw  all  things  in  a  blur.  It  was  the  philosopher  "of  a  pygmy 
size”  who  checked  his  imaginative  raptures  of  the  delights  of  an  after¬ 
noon  swim  at  King’s  beach.  The  check-up  is  made  with  the  statement, 
"I  was  the  one  who  went  swimming,  not  you.”  I  saw  the  reality  with  my 
bodily  eyes;  you  sightless,  saw  with  your  imaginative  eye. 

The  story  of  the  ragman  touched  a  responsive  chord  in  my  memory. 
To  children,  the  ragman  is  usually  painted  by  their  elders  as  a  menacing 
figure  ready  to  swoop  down  at  a  most  unexpected  time  in  the  ominous 
role  of  kidnapper.  I  felt  at  home  with  the  story  of  the  ragman  in  Father 
Feeney’s  book.  Despite  my  fears  of  ragmen  when  I  was  very  young,  I 
lost  all  my  terror  when  I  looked  into  the  face  of  one  and  saw  he  had 
blue  eyes,  and  could  say  in  a  kind  voice  while  he  patted  my  dog,  "Hello, 
little  girl!”  Equally  astonished  must  Father  Feeney  have  been  in  child¬ 
hood  when  he  shadowed  his  old-time  ragman  in  Lynn  as  he  drove  his 
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loose-wheeled  wagon  to  his  home  in  the  slum  district,  to  see  a  seventeen 
year  old  madonna-like  daughter  awaiting  her  father,  the  ragman,  on  the 
steps  of  their  home.  Rags  and  tatters  often  cover  a  warm,  human  heart. 

The  last  chapters  of  Survival  Till  Seventeen  are  co-ordinated  and  thus 
unified  with  the  first  part  of  the  book,  although  their  subject  matter  is 
substance  of  profound  thought. 

Wit,  humor,  laughter,  prayers,  and  tears  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
the  book.  The  chapter  treating  of  poets  and  mystics,  "the  greatest  heroes 
in  the  world”,  bears  the  stamp  of  Father’s  originality  and  genius.  The 
comparison  of  the  two  groups  is  rounded  off  with  a  keen  shaft  of  irony: 
"Mary  seated  at  the  Feet  of  Christ  is  as  thoroughly  convincing  to  the 
poet  as  Martha  cooking  the  dinner,  though  there  is  probably  none  more 
desperately  in  need  of  a  dinner.”  The  antithesis  of  statements  such  as, 
"Thought  was  made  for  the  head;  love  was  made  for  the  heart”;  "the 
perfect  recollection  of  self  in  remembrance  is  silence,  the  perfect  recol¬ 
lection  of  self  in  forgetfulness  is  sleep.  In  this  sense  poetry  is  silence,  in 
this  sense  childhood  is  sleep”,  lodged  them  in  our  memories  and  will  keep 
them  fixed  there. 

The  last  chapter  brings  young  Seventeen  into  the  Jesuit  Novitiate  at 
St.  Andrews-on-the-Hudson.  We  have  been  told  that  the  dedicatee, 
Father  George  Petit,  S.J.,  has  influenced  all  that  Father  Feeney  thinks  and 
does.  This  dedication  is  illuminating  in  the  flash  of  Thomas  Fuller’s 
statement:  "The  genius  of  the  author  is  commonly  discovered  in  the 
dedicatory  epistle.” 

Economy,  restraint,  sweetness,  and  light  characterize  the  style  of  this 
book.  Survival  Till  Seventeen  opens  up  the  way  for  a  sequel  of  further 
gleanings  from  the  personal  and  spiritual  experiences  of  the  lovable  poet 
and  philosopher,  Father  Leonard  Feeney,  S.J. 

Marie  V.  McMahon ,  ’44 


En  Marge  des  Saisons,  by  Michel  Robert.  Houston:  Editions  by  Bayou, 
1941.  70  pages. 

We  of  Emmanuel  are  delighted  to  acknowledge  the  publication  of  a 
new  book  of  lyrics,  En  Marge  des  Saisons  by  Michel  Robert,  better  known 
to  us  as  Sister  Marie  Margarita.  A  pleasing  format,  a  cheerful  cover, 
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and  charming  illustrations  make  the  framework  of  the  refreshing  ideas 
in  this  poetic  calendar,  typifying  the  various  moods  generated  by  the 
changing  seasons. 

The  poet  starts  on  a  lyrical  journey,  beginning,  very  appropriately,  at 
the  joyous  Christmas-tide  with  "Noel,  Noel,  Chantons  Noel”.  It  is  a 
lilting  carol  that  summons  all  to  pay  homage  to  our  new-born  King 
at  the  Cradle  of  our  Faith,  the  Mystical  Hope  of  the  world.  From  Him 
we  find  courage  for  the  battle  of  life  glorified  in  "Toussaint.” 

We  may  thus  interpret,  according  to  month  and  season  from  December 
to  November,  the  entire  collection  of  poems  as  symbolizing  the  journey 
of  the  soul  ever  longing  for  its  eternal  destination.  It  sets  out  from  the 
carefree  joys  and  delights  of  infancy,  through  the  first  tribulations  of 
childhood,  and  the  trials  of  the  glorious  spring  of  flowering  youth.  It  is 
hopeful  in  anticipation  of  its  full  maturity  with  its  subsequent  responsi¬ 
bilities.  These  phases  all  merge  into  the  somber  grandeur  of  age.  It 
attains  its  goal  by  the  successful  completion  of  its  earthly  exile,  and  so 
passes  on  to  the  eternal  reward  of  Heaven.  Michel  Robert  has  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  managed  the  intricacies  of  French  versification,  both  in  the 
regular  and  in  the  free  verse  forms.  We  pass  from  the  classic  alexandrine 
in  "Chandeleur”,  to  the  skilfully  medieval-styled  "Fuite  en  Aegypte”; 
from  "Matin  de  Juin”  to  the  free  verse  form  in  "Crepuscule  d’Octobre”, 
'Taysage  d’Hiver”.  Each  changing  mood  is  aptly  recorded  by  a  corres¬ 
ponding  change  of  rhythm  and  an  equally  delightful  rhyme  scheme  that 
embellish  the  musical  quality.  This  grace  is  especially  noted  in  "Avril”, 
and  "Juin”.  The  diction  of  these  poems  is  exact,  sparkling,  and  pictur¬ 
esque.  It  reveals  power  of  versatility  and  virtuosity. 

This  collection  of  poems  is  rich  in  depth  and  sincerity  of  emotion  and 
of  thought.  The  purely  personal  and  subjective  imagery  confirms  an 
understanding  of  the  power  of  rhythm  and  compressed  image.  The  new 
rhythms,  the  exact  imagery,  the  right  symbols  furnish  us  a  positive 
expression  of  a  true  belief  in  the  significance  of  living.  Dare  we  call 
this  new  poet  a  "riomantique  chretien”,  a  Christian  romanticist  who 
lays  bare  the  longings  of  his  soul  en  route  to  man’s  true  destiny? 

Helena  M.  Leonard ,  *37 
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Sapphira  and  the  Slave  Girl ,  by  Willa  Cather.  New  York:  Alfred  A. 

Knopf,  1940.  295  pages. 

Willa  Cather  has  returned  to  the  literary  fold  after  a  notable  absence 
of  four  years.  Her  lastest  novel,  arrestingly  entitled  Sapphira  and  the  Slave 
Girl ,  undisputedly  proves  that  she  has  not  lost  her  place  among  the  fore¬ 
most  stylists  of  modern  English  Literature.  In  this  story,  she  leaves  her 
customary  locale,  the  Middle  West.  She  sets  the  dramatic  episodes  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  The  story  is  divided  into  nine  books 
(chapter-length),  each  of  which  develops  a  phase  or  a  character.  The 
characters,  developing  startlingly  before  the  readers’  eyes,  make  the  plot. 

The  theme  of  the  novel  is  the  subtle  persecution  of  a  beautiful  mulatto 
slave  girl  by  her  jealous  mistress.  Nancy  Till,  the  slave  girl,  unconsciously 
and  unwittingly  sows  the  seeds  of  distrust  and  hatred  in  the  breast  of 
her  mistress,  Sapphira,  by  her  thoughtful  acts  for  the  master,  Henry 
Colbert,  Sapphira’s  retiring  husband.  The  private  room  in  his  mill  is 
Nancy’s  charge.  Its  care  grows  to  be  her  one  delight.  Nancy  becomes 
daily  aware  of  her  mistress’  increasing  antipathy  towards  her.  Its  cause 
she  is  innocently  unaware  of.  She  becomes  terrifyingly  aware  of  Sapphira’s 
nephew,  Martin  Colbert,  and  his  evil  designs.  Unable  clearly  to  analyse 
the  complicated  situation,  but  living  in  dread  of  what  seems  to  her  the 
inevitable,  Nancy  begs  the  help  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Blake,  Sapphira’s  sym¬ 
pathetically  understanding  daughter.  Mrs.  Blake  invokes  the  financial 
aid  of  the  miller,  her  father,  to  help  Nancy  flee  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
eventually,  to  Canada. 

That  is  the  plot,  simple  and  unadorned;  the  aura  of  stark  reality 
enveloping  it.  Willa  Cather  unravels  this  plot  in  her  succinct,  adequate, 
arresting  style.  Although  the  beauties  of  the  Virginia  countryside  be¬ 
come  warm  and  pulsating  under  her  touch,  yet  she  is  at  her  best  in  her 
characterizations;  each  stands  out  in  bas-relief  against  this  fascinating 
background. 

She  has  drawn  a  near  masterpiece  in  Sapphira  Colbert,  a  Southern 
lady  of  the  old  school.  She  was  once  an  active,  alert  woman,  now 
crippled  by  dropsy.  By  the  refinement  of  her  cruelty,  she  nearly  ruins 
the  life  of  Nancy  Till,  and  almost  kills  the  affection  of  her  husband. 
Willa  Cather’s  literary  skill  is  so  vital  that  the  reader  actually  suffers 
with  Nancy  in  her  harrowing  attempts  to  outwit  the  very  questionable 
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Martin  Colbert,  who  is  used  as  his  aunt’s  trump  card  in  her  game  to  de¬ 
stroy  Nancy.  Except  for  this  unjustifiable  attempt  on  Sapphira’s  part,  she 
is  presented  as  an  otherwise  admirable  character.  She  is  pitiful  because 
of  her  physical  inadequacy;  lovable  for  her  many  fine  qualities.  She 
is  a  dominant  positive  character,  sharply  differentiated  from  her  shy, 
retiring,  unimaginative  husband,  Henry  Colbert,  the  miller. 

An  Epilogue  bridges  some  twenty-five  years  in  the  lives  of  the  char¬ 
acters.  It  tells  of  Nancy’s  return  to  her  former  home,  a  well-educated, 
refined  woman,  happily  married,  and  settled  in  Canada.  This  Epilogue 
is  simply  tacked-on.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  reason  for  its  being 
in  this  dynamic  novel. 

Sapphira  and  the  Slave  Girl  is  written  in  Willa  Cather’s  lovely, 
crystal-clear  manner.  It  is  unhurried,  yet  progressive,  and  satisfyingly 
complete;  an  absorbingly  interesting,  living,  dramatic  story  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end. 

Helen  M.  McEt trick.,  y41 


Make  Bright  The  Arrows,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  New  York: 

Harper  &  Brothers,  1940.  65  pages. 

The  "1940  Notebook”  of  this  country’s  most  prominent  sonneteer 
makes  us  disagree  with  the  blurb  of  the  scant-paged  volume.  "They  were 
written  today”  ...  We  agree,  for  they  are  certainly  of  today,  and  we 
believe  that  they  might  also  have  been  written  in  a  day’s  thought.  "They 
deal  with  themes  which  vitally  concern  every  American”  .  .  .  But,  we 
find  but  one  theme,  but  one  thought  in  the  entire  collection:  "war,  war, 
war;  help  England,  help  France;  get  in  it  ourselves.”  We  should  indeed 
be  sorry  to  have  the  author  in  a  high  political  or  diplomatic  position. 

"The  emotional  intensity  of  these  poems  gives  them  a  quality  of  direct¬ 
ness  as  clear  and  immediate  as  speech.”  That  is  our  main  objection  to 
the  poems,  for  they  are  written  in  the  white  heat  of  passion,  and  in 
foaming  vituperation  and  rabble-rousing  spleen,  which  engulfs  their  poetic 
quality.  They  are  as  clear  and  immediate  as  speech  indeed,  for  in  them, 
there  is  more  metrical  prose  than  poetry. 

"Make  Bright  the  Arrows”  is  divided  into  five  sections,  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  division,  since  the  twenty-three  poems  included  are  concerned 
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with  one  theme,  war.  One  section  is  devoted  to  a  poetic  drama  in  the 
medieval  style,  entitled  "The  Crooked  Cross”.  In  it  is  the  beautiful 
poetry  of  a  mood,  and  this  record  conveys  her  attitude  toward  the  war 
with  restraint.  Such  restraint  was  necessary,  since  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay  set  her  scene  and  her  characters  in  a  French  convent.  The  poem 
is  the  expression  of  the  destructive  influence  of  this  war,  not  so  much 
on  the  material  and  physical  side  as  on  the  spiritual  and  mental.  The 
poet  uses  the  symbolism  of  "The  Crooked  Cross”,  The  Black  Flag, 

Which  did  not  float  as  our  flags  do  .  .  . 

Or  flap,  or  tug,  or  whip  about 
The  standard, — no,  it  stood  straight  out 
As  if  ’twere  made  of  something — oh, 

Metal!  It  frightened  me,  you  know. 

Through  use  of  this  symbol,  and  through  the  vision  of  Sister  Ste.  Helene, 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  foretells  the  more  devastating  non-material  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  domination  of  the  "Crooked  Cross”  or  Swastika.  With  rare 
beauty  and  feeling  she  makes  poignantly  clear  the  thwarted  desire  of  the 
little  French  girl,  thwarted  by  the  offices  of  the  "Crooked  Cross” — the 
little  French  girl  who  "turned  and  tried  the  little  door  of  Mary’s  House 
and  found  it  locked.”  In  this  poem  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  is  not  cry¬ 
ing  for  help  to  save  the  physical  beauties  and  historical  traditions  of  old 
Europe;  she  seems  to  be  deploring  the  future  scenes  of  a  Nazi-conquered 
Europe. 

The  poem,  "And  Then  There  Were  None,”  is  worthy  of  particular 
note.  It  illustrates  a  remarkable  poetic  achievement  of  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay.  She  has  chosen  for  her  form  the  absurd  jingling  simplicity  of  the 
nursery  rhyme  of  "Ten  little  Indians  sitting  on  a  fence”.  Through  this 
medium  she  expresses  the  ponderous  and  earthshaking  thought  of  the 
seemingly  inevitable  extinction  of  nationality  by  Nazidom.  The  emphasis 
is  made  incisively  emphatic  by  the  refrain  that  forms  one  half  of  the 
poem: 

Hitler  gave  his  solemn  oath: 

And  then  there  were  .  .  . 

The  poem  steps  through  the  integers  from  ten  to  one,  then,  in  almost 
exact  verbal  expression.  The  final  stanza  ends  with  the  dismaying  con¬ 
clusion: 
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Hitler  gave  his  solemn  oath: 

The  race  is  now  extinct. 

This  is  not  very  happy  poetry,  but  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  is  writing 
in  an  unfortunate,  unhappy  age,  and  the  depressing  outlook  has  captured 
her  entire  being.  The  conversational  attempts  in  the  poems  "Overheard 
at  the  Bar”,  and  "Intelligence  Test”  are  pessimistic  free  verse  that  savors 
of  realistic  prose.  The  themes?  "For  God’s  sake  if  England  lost  the  war, 
where  would  WE  be?”  and  "The  Younger  Generation  refuses  to  do  any¬ 
thing  at  all  ...  I  didn’t  ask  to  be  born,  did  I?” 

In  this  same  section  of  Make  Bright  the  Arrows,  there  appears  a  lengthy 
poem  entitled  "There  Are  No  Islands  Any  More”.  "Dear  Isolationist”, 
the  poem  begins,  and  continues  in  a  direct  appeal  for  intervention  in 
the  War.  Another  intervention  plea  is  the  "Ballade  of  Lost  Cities”  that 
catalogues  all  those  already  conquered,  and  ends  with  the  envoi: 

President,  why  the  lack  of  zest? 

Washington’s  safe — who’d  dare  assay 

Boston,  New  York,  the  Middle- West?  .  .  . 

But  where  are  the  towns  of  yesterday ? 

There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  subtlety  in  this  expression  of  the  poet’s  opinion, 
nor  in  her  zeal  to  propagate  it.  Yet  these  poems  are  not  all  propagandist. 
Fine  poetic  phrases  creep  in  between  her  purposed  lines:  of  Holland  and 
the  tulips,  of  France  and  the  poplars,  of  England  and  the  countryside. 

"I  Dreamt  the  Lowlands”,  with  its  legend  of  the  three  dykes,  "The 
Watcher”,  "The  Dreamer”,  "The  Sleeper”  is  very  effective.  Holland  was 
"inundated  from  the  dykeless  side”  by  a  flood  "more  ruthless  than  the 
sea,  for  the  sea,  tho’  stern  and  cold,  had  never  lied.”  The  final  question 
is:  "Had  you  no  fourth  dyke  then,  Dyke  called  'The  Spyer’,  dyke  against 
treachery?”  The  idea  in  this  poem  is  unusual,  the  presentation  concise 
and  startling. 

The  final  section  of  Make  Bright  the  Arrows  contains  nine  technically 
perfect  sonnets,  devoted  to  peace,  war,  the  Old  Men  of  Vichy.  Of  this 
group,  the  last  sonnet  contains  the  truest  poetic  inspiration.  This  sonnet 
redeems  the  book.  The  octet  poetizes  the  peace  and  quietude  in  which  the 
recurrence  of  nature  operates,  undisturbed  by  the  microcosm,  man.  The 
sestet,  Millay-like,  starts  off  with  a  pagan-like  shout,  yet  the  last  lines 
bid  us  learn  that  to  which  all  mankind  would  give  assent: 

Could  we  learn  patience,  tho’  day  creatures  all, 

Our  day  should  see  us  godlier  than  we  are. 

Anna  E.  Higgins,  ’41 
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THE  PACK  OF  AUTOLYCUS 


"My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ...  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered 
trifles.” 

"Jog  on,  jog  on  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  heart  tires  in  a  mile-a” 

The  'Winter’s  Tale,  IV,  Hi 


US  GIRLS 

Too  much  atmosphere — rain: 

Witches  appear  among  us,  with  straggling  limp  locks.  Advertisement: 

"Lost,  in  Kenmore  Square,  at  bus  stop,  shortly  before  nine — 
all  semblance  of  curl  from  many  heads.” 

If  all  the  curliness  hiding  in  the  atmosphere  could  but  be  collected  .  .  . 
goodbye,  permanent  waves! 

Glamor  goes  rampant.  Sirens  with  turban-draped  heads  walk  the 
corridors,  their  sweater-clad,  saddle-shod  figures  in  weird  contrast  to  their 
heads.  And  always  clutching  those  fast  color  text  books! 

Side  Lines: 

In  the  hands  of  innumerable  Seniors,  a  certain  volume  entitled  "How 
To  Read  A  Book”,  by  Mortimer  J.  Adler,  has  been  appearing  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequency.  Now?  After  four  years  of  outside  reading,  and 

an  intensive  novel  course?  Prevention  after  illness? 

*  *  * 
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And  where  are  the  books  of  yesteryear ?  Comprehensives  have  emerged 
from  the  shadows  into  the  cold  light  of  reality.  Yes,  we  shall  review  .  .  . 
But  where  are  my  books'? 

Did  I  lose  them? 

Did  I  sell  them? 

Did  the  Foreign  Missions  sell  them  because  they  weren’t  claimed? 

Did  I  lend  them? 

Did  I  allow  them  to  be  rented? 

Did  I  ever  have  any? 

No  books  are  available.  Now  let  me  see  .  .  .  where  are  my  notes?  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

The  League  of  Nations  met,  once  upon  a  time,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
but  its  cosmopolitan  influence  may  still  be  found  on  the  Fenway,  Boston, 
in  our  wardrobes. 

North  American  Indian  moccasins 
Tyrolean  socks 
Scotch  plaid  skirts 

English  cashmere  sweaters;  Tyrolean  sweaters 
Parisian  creations  (after  hours) 

Mexican  jewelry 
Western  cowboy  belts 
Chinese  charm  bracelets 

Scotch  tarns,  European  peasant  kerchiefs,  French  hats 

...  ad  infinitum  .  .  . 

But  we  have  not  located  any  unsuspecting  nation  on  which  to  blame 

the  persistent  appropriateness  of  saddle  shoes  and  ankle  socks. 

*  *  * 

Many  items  have  been  printed  about  Draft  Widows,  but  we  find  an 
army  of  Draft  Wallflowers,  pursuing  the  course  of  higher  education. 
Camp  Edwards,  Camp  Devens,  monopolize  the  conversation,  control  the 
correspondence — while  the  lovely  lassies  languish,  without  a  date  for  the 
Prom.  Oh,  Mr.  President! 

*  *  * 
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Apologia  pro  Sairey  Gamp: 

"Mrs.  Harris,  ma’am,  your  own  Sairey  Gamp  is  makin’  sech  intrugion 
for  the  brief  purport  of  sayin’  that  hers  is  a  pedigreedious  name  and 
histrical  conportance  that  them  which  lives  in  your  neighborage  seems  to 
have  made  the  understanding  of  incorrectly.  I  am  relyin’  on  your  kind 
sweet  self,  Mrs.  Harris,  ma’am,  to  evacuate  sech  impregions.  Would  you 
not  think,  Mrs.  Harris,  dear,  that  they  should  reckernize  me  as  that 
generige,  unselfish  friend  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  with  parent  by  name 
of  Charles  Dickens,  the  same  who  likewige  fathered  David  Copperfield? 
But  now,  ma’am,  bein’  an  indiwidgle  of  retigent,  silent  tongue,  I  shall 
keep  my  conwersation  for  them  what  will  appregiate  it.  Good  afternoon, 
Mrs.  Harris,  ma’am.” 


*  *  * 


Magazine  Folly: 

We  have  for  long  been  interested  in  the  type  of  magazine  to  be  picked 
up  for  an  hour  of  mental  relaxation.  We  are  fascinated  by  the  originality 
of  the  titles  of  the  stories.  They  don’t  seem  to  mean  anything  special, 
but  they  sound  so  pleasing  to  the  ear  and  the  imagination. 

We  began  to  notice  a  difference  in  the  titles  in  one  magazine,  and  we 
watched  with  amazement  as  it  spread  to  the  others.  Each  story  became 
engrossed  with  the  moon,  and  such  things  as  Weirdly  Shines  the  Moon, 
In  a  Moonlit  Garden,  On  a  Moon-Drenched  Night,  In  the  Circle  of  the 
Moon,  caught  our  eye  as  we  flipped  the  pages. 

After  this  moon  struck  phase  came  stories  busy  with  the  heart  and 
with  youth.  But  Your  Heart  Is  Young  they  told  the  heroine  when  she 
pleaded  Blame  It  on  My  Youth.  Her  mother  answered  The  Folly  Of  Your 
Youthful  Heart  is  not  my  fault,  while  the  jolly  father  cajoled  Youthful 
Hearts  Will  Beat,  you  know. 
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These  heart-throbs  were  followed  by  that  astonishing  example  of 
mass  thinking  which  flooded  the  magazine  market  about  a  year  ago. 
Anyone  who  reads  this  type  of  magazine  at  all  noticed  or  remarked  it, 
that  is  the  run  on  doctor  stories  which  lasted  for  about  five  months.  One 
magazine  ventured  a  long  novelette  depicting  a  noble  and  tireless 
physician,  who  had  weeks  of  spare  time  to  spend  standing  at  the  bedside 
of  one  patient,  while  gazing  across  the  counterpane  at  the  beauteous 
nurse.  Then  there  was  the  one  about  the  surgeon  who  left  his  instruments 
in  the  patient’s  intestines,  and  whose  fate  depended  on  the  loyalty  of  the 
"angel  in  starched  white”  who  administered  the  anesthetic  at  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Doctors  did  everything  from  murdering  troublesome  patients  to 
bringing  back  the  dead.  Finally  the  public  became  satiated  with  unreal 
physicians  and  protested. 

This  brought  on  the  other  woman,  and  the  period  of  unhappy  literary 
marriage  began.  There  was  no  one  man  in  any  story  who  was  single,  or 
happily  married;  the  other  woman  was  always  the  victim  of  circumstance. 
These  were  followed  by  the  prize  fighter  stories;  then  other  types  trailed 
the  magazine  course. 

So  it  goes  on,  a  mere  rotation  of  thinking,  a  cycle  of  plots  and  titles. 
The  lack  of  individuality  which  is  indicated  seems  not  to  be  embarrassing 
to  the  editors.  Perhaps  they  think  the  little  wheat  that  comes  out  of  the 
story  crop  is  compensation  for  the  chaff. 

Alice  in  Collegeland  (with  apologies  to  Lewis  Carroll) 

"The  time  has  come,”  the  Walrus  said,  "to  talk  of  many  things”; 
of  class  and  conduct,  clothes  and  looks,  of  knowledge  and  of 
books. 

Of  class  bells  beware.  Don’t  rush  up  the  stair,  and  when  you 
get  there,  don’t  comb  your  hair.  Have  plenty  of  air.  At 
your  classmates  don’t  stare.  Of  your  notebooks  take  care, 
the  pages  don’t  tear.  Let  your  judgments  be  fair,  for  the 
pupil’s  not  "Mayor”.  Let  your  pranks  be  rare,  and  be  gay  if 
you  dare. 

Moral:  Be  studious 
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If  you  would  dress  well,  your  creations  don’t  tell.  Bargains 
do  sell,  but  they’ll  ring  the  knell  of  your  doom,  and  will  spell 
"Finis”  to  your  spell.  The  farmer  in  the  dell  likes  ginghams 
at  the  well,  but  a  broker  never  fell  for  a  maid  not  a  belle. 
Your  colors  tone  down,  on  excess  jewelry  frown.  In  black  dress 
for  town  and  make  simple  your  gown.  If  you  would  copy  a 
clown,  you’ll  lose  fashion’s  renown. 

Moral:  Do  clothes  make  the  woman? 


*  * 


si- 


Gain  knowledge  in  college  through  professors  and  books.  Come 
out  of  your  nooks  without  backward  looks  for  an  education 
de  luxe.  Ignorance  is  a  scourge  that  learning  will  purge.  From 
lethargy  emerge  and  your  energies  splurge  on  the  studying 
urge,  so  exams  won’t  sing  your  dirge. 

Moral:  Wake  up  and  learn. 
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A  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

Virginia  Larkin,  ’41 

"The  truths  of  love  are  like  the  sea 
For  clearness  and  for  mystery.” 

TT  he  voice  of  Coventry  Patmore,  Catholic 
poet  and  modern  champion  of  nuptial  love  in  its  sacramental 
state,  falls  unheeded  upon  a  world  wherein  marriage  is 
contracted  unadvisedly,  and  where  love  can  be  discarded 
without  a  single  tremor  of  pain  from  the  human  soul.  In 
his  essay,  Love  and  Poetry,  Patmore  identifies  himself  as  the 
apostle  of  the  gentiles,  and  conveys  to  them  without  any 
flavor  of  cant  or  exclusiveness,  the  graces  which  the  chosen 
people  have  too  often  denied  or  disgraced  in  their  eyes. 

Although  Patmore  is  always  the  intense  lover,  he  never 
defines  the  emotion;  becaue  he  believes,  as  Aristotle,  that 
things  are  unintelligible  to  man  in  proportion  as  they  are 
simple.  This  mystery  does  not  hide  the  knowledge  of  love 
to  him;  on  the  contrary,  it  reveals  love  through  its  proper 
medium.  For,  "if  the  realities  of  love  were  not  in  themselves 
dark  to  the  understanding,  it  would  be  necessary  to  darken 
them — not  only  lest  they  should  be  profaned,  but  also  as 
Saint  Bernard  says:  'The  more  the  realities  of  heaven  are 
clothed  in  obscurity,  the  more  they  delight  and  attract,5  and 
nothing  heightens  longing  as  such  tender  refusal.55 

The  beautiful  cadenced  verse,  Sponsa  Dei,  is  the  centre  of 
Patmore’s  philosophy  of  love,  the  very  heart  of  his  message. 
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There  he  queries — 


"What  is  this  Maiden,  fair? 

What  gleams  about  her  shine 

More  transient  than  delight  and  more  divine!” 

Through  this  great  mystery  of  love,  Patmore  reaches  the 
realization  of  the  individuality  of  the  soul.  Although  many 
of  the  separate  powers  of  man  which  are  dormant  when  he 
is  in  a  singular  state  become  vested  with  power  in  union,  the 
soul  remains  uniquely  individual.  It  cannot  be  possessed  by 
the  lover,  because  it  belongs  to  its  Maker  alone.  Patmore 
expresses  this  idea  simply  and  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
Miltonic  theory  that  woman  gains  eternal  life  only  through 
man:  "He  for  God  only;  she  for  God  in  him.”  The  poem, 
Sponsa  Dei ,  puts  the  picture  in  the  light  of  grace  and  bliss: 


"Who  is  this  Fair 
Whom  each  hath  seen, 

The  darkest  once  in  this  bewailed  dell 
Be  he  not  destined  for  the  glooms  of  hell? 

Whom  each  hath  seen 

And  known,  with  sharp  remorse,  as  Queen 
And  tear-glad  Mistress  of  his  hopes  of  bliss, 

Too  fair  for  man  to  kiss?” 

And  the  following  lines  unveil  the  secret  in  the  elevation 
of  this  quite  authentic  natural  love  to  the  heights  of  the 
supernatural.  The  long  years  of  meditation  on  the  mystery 
of  love  give  Patmore  this  assured  conclusion: 

"What  if  this  Lady  be  thy  soul,  and  He 
Who  claims  to  enjoy  her  secret  beauty  be 
Not  thou,  but  God;  and  thy  sick  fire.  .  .  . 
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Flashed  on  thy  cheek  from  His  immense  desire 
Which  waits  to  crown  beyond  thy  brain’s  conceit, 

Thy  nameless,  secret,  hopeless  longing  sweet, 

Not  by-and-by,  but  now — 

Unless  deny  Him,  thou.” 

In  The  Wedding  Sermon,  Patmore  cautions  lovers  to  be 
faithful  to  love  in  its  demands  that  it  be  observed  only  in 
its  sacramental  form,  because  when  unmitigated  license  is 
taken,  the  end  of  love  is  defeated.  "Love  is  sure  to  be  some¬ 
thing  less  than  human  if  it  is  not  something  more.”  And 
that  something  more  is  the  reality  towards  which  the  nuptial 
symbol  points  with  the  steady  surety  of  the  North  Star. 
This  reality  is  shadowed  in  man  by  his  strivings  to  attain  to 
that  blissful  height,  the  steep  ascent  to  which  is  up  the  thorny 
path  of  pain  and  loving  sacrifice.  "The  heights  demand  and 
justify  the  depths  as  giving  them  substance  and  credulity.” 
Joy  is  not  the  true  spouse  of  love,  but  rather  a  wanton  fancy. 
True  love  must  be  always  wed  to  pain.  Love’s  great  value 
is  that  it  is  the  centre  of  life  in  time  and  for  eternity.  It 
must  be  bought  with  a  great  price.  A  man  must  sell  all  that 
he  has  and  buy  that  field.  When  it  is  bought,  love  must  be 
retained  at  a  great  price,  though  the  lover  be  ever  so  weary 
of  his  burden.  This  is  a  fact  that  many  bonded  in  marriage 
fail  to  comprehend.  To  them,  love  is  ever  the  twin  of  joy. 
When  grief  and  pain  enter  into  their  loves  and  their  lives, 
they  waver;  sometimes  they  fall;  and  all  this  because  they 
see  grief  as  a  solvent  of  their  love  rather  than  a  stable  part 
of  it.  The  greater  man  loves  the  greater  pain  he  must  ex¬ 
perience.  The  scale  of  being  is  balanced  with  the  equal 
weights  of  love  and  pain.  Pain,  the  bitter-sweet,  the  sweet- 
sorrow,  the  sacrificial  joy!  Patmore  thus  apostrophises  pain 
in  one  of  his  most  profound  poems: 
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*'0,  Pain,  Love’s  mystery, 

Close  next  of  kin 

To  joy  and  heart’s  delight; 

Low  Pleasure’s  opposite, 

Choice  food  of  sanctity 
And  medicine  of  sin. 

Angel,  that  even  they  who  will  pursue 

Pleasure  with  hell’s  whole  gust 

Find  that  they  must  perversely  woo; 

My  lips,  thy  live  coal  touching,  speak  thee  true.” 

Marriage  is  not,  according  to  the  convention,  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  love.  It  is  but  its  inception,  but  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  it  but  hints  at  the  long-lived  bliss  that  the  years  should 
unfold.  Love  is  the  prologue  to  marriage;  its  everyday 
theme;  its  epilogue.  The  vows  which  are  exchanged  on  the 
wedding  day  do  not  bound  the  limits  of  the  love.  They  but 
protect  it.  With  age  comes  the  realization  that,  although  the 
lovers  have  momentary  lapses  wherein  they  doubt  the 
strength  of  their  love,  the  vows  bridge  the  temporary  chasm 
of  difficulty,  and  mutual  understanding  based  on  love  con¬ 
quers  distrust.  In  love,  as  in  everything,  we  must  trust;  for 
as  Patmore  reminds  us  in  The  Wedding  Sermon  that  if  the 
meeting  and  mating  of  two  lovers  seems  but  to  be  by  chance, 
there  is  a  Providence  that  rules  the  end  of  all  things.  Earthly 
love  is  founded  on  love  of  God,  whence  it  rises,  towards 
which  it  should  flow.  This  love  will  nurture  and  sustain  the 
earthly  love.  Marriage  is  a  lasting  thing;  it  cannot  be  sun¬ 
dered  because  of  the  trivialities  and  clashes  of  temperaments. 
Patmore  thus  addresses  all  lovers: 

"Lovely  is  Love;  but  age  well  knows 
’Twas  law  which  kept  the  lover’s  vows 
Inviolate  through  the  year  of  years 
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Of  worship  pierced  with  panic  fears, 

When  she  who  lay  within  his  breast 
Seemed  of  all  women  perhaps  the  best, 

But  not  the  whole  of  womankind, 

Or  love  in  his  yet  wayward  mind, 

Had  ghastly  doubts  its  precious  life 
Was  pledged  for  aye  to  the  wrong  wife.” 

Then,  simply  and  without  pretence 
Of  insight  or  experience 
They  plight  their  vows.” 

In  the  same  Wedding  Sermon ,  called  somewhere  "The 
Lovers’  Breviary”,  Patmore  contemplates  the  wondrous  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  human  being,  boastful  because  it  is  made  to  the 
likeness  of  its  Maker.  On  account  of  this  dignity,  he  cau¬ 
tions  those  within  the  marriage  state  not  to  become  over 
familiar,  else  love  would  no  longer  hold  its  holy  mystery  and 
ineffable  wonder.  Tenderness,  the  very  strength  of  love, 
should  never  degenerate  into  softness. 

The  sacrament  that  holds  in  its  keeping  the  dignity  and 
stability  of  family  life  is  wisely  pondered  on  in  this  unique 
and  marvellous  poem.  Children  are  the  outward  sign  of  the 
union,  and  the  concrete  sanction  of  God  on  the  nuptial  bond. 

"Love’s  self  the  noblest  offspring  is, 

And  sanction  of  the  nuptial  kiss; 

Lastly,  on  either’s  primal  curse, 

Which  help  and  sympathy  reverse 
To  blessings.” 

Because  of  Patmore’s  profound  knowledge  of  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  love,  coupled  with  a  complete,  almost  frightening 
knowledge  of  woman,  he  is  qualified  to  proffer  the  following 
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bit  of  wisdom  which  he  explains  in  his  splendid  essay,  The 
Weaker  Vessel.  "Most  of  the  failures  in  marriage  come  of 
the  man’s  not  having  manhood  enough  to  assert  the  prerog¬ 
atives  which  it  is  the  woman’s  more  or  less  secret  delight  to 
acknowledge.  She  knows  her  place,  but  does  not  know  how 
to  keep  it  unless  he  knows  it  also;  and  many  an  otherwise 
amiable  woman  grows  restless  and  irritable  under  the  insup¬ 
portable  doubt  as  to  whether  she  has  got  her  master.”  As 
to  the  paradoxical  qualities  of  woman,  Patmore  agrees  with 
Thomas  Hardy,  who,  he  believes,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  the  subject.  Here  is  their  nice  little  point  for 
my  sex  to  ponder  over:  "In  no  minor  point  does  woman 
astonish  her  helpmate  more  than  in  the  strange  power  she 
possesses  of  believing  cajoleries  that  she  knows  to  be  false, 
except,  indeed,  in  that  of  being  skeptical  utterly  of  strictures 
which  she  knows  to  be  true.”  It  was  just  because  Patmore 
so  keenly  understood  the  parts  of  love,  even  though  its  whole 
remained  a  mystery,  that  he  realized  the  importance  of  the 
little  things  that  make  love  livable  and  life  lovable.  Sponsa 
Dei  tabulates  all  these  trifling  details  that  are  joy  to  the 
earthly  spouse  when  they  are  embellishments  of  his  loved  one. 
In  a  rapid,  yet  sure,  ascension  he  also  here  shows  how  it  is 
the  little  things  and  seeming  trifles  of  love  that  capture  and 
hold  the  love  of  the  Divine  Lover.  Surely,  the  Little  Flower 
is  a  classical  example  of  that  simple  exchange  of  love  with 
Love. 

By  his  knowledge  of  love  in  its  realities,  in  its  mysteries, 
and  even  in  its  vagaries,  Patmore,  more  than  any  other,  is 
qualified  to  write  on  this,  his  one  subject.  Someday,  perhaps, 
his  words  will  fall  upon  a  land  shorn  of  pagan  principles 
and  graced  with  the  crown  of  Christian  living. 
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AUXILIATRIX 


Eleanor e  R.  Whitney,  ’42 

The  failures  of  my  weak,  inconstant  mind 
Now  bring  discouragement; 

All  hope’s  reserve  my  heart  has  spent, 

It  feels  that  it  is  tossed  and  bent 
Like  poplar  by  wild  wind. 


Yet  loss  of  trust  for  me  is  temporary 
I  happily  divine: 

Alone,  I  fail;  so  I  resign 
Myself  to  seek  a  helper  fine — 

I  cry  aloud,  "Hail  Mary!” 
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AT  SUNSET 


Mary  R.  Murphy,  ’ 41 

Rare  opalescent  hues: 

A  tinge  of  orange  bright, 

A  glowing  bit  of  crimson, 

And  a  mystic  shade  of  night, 

A  yellow  flushed  at  West’s  rim, 

A  salmon  lightly  lined, 

With  chaste  silver  blend  in  beauty 
In  the  gentle  rhythmic  wind. 


Amid  this  far-flung  splendor 
The  Sun  drops  down  in  West. 

And  lo!  the  enthroned  Lady  Moon 
Is  here.  The  Night’s  at  rest. 
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HIS  FATHER’S  SON 


Dorothy  A.  Gannon ,  ’42 

UT 

I  jUcina.  I  wish  you  to  meet  Dick  Furbush, 
the  most  eligible  of  our  eligible  bachelors.  Every  girl  in 
Boston  has  wantonly  thrown  herself  at  his  head;  but  he  is 
immune,  unsusceptible  to  every  feminine  wile.  See  if  you 
can’t  snare  him.  You  two  Southerners  should  get  along 
famously.” 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Worthener.  That  was  an  admirable  if 
inaccurate  build-up,”  smiled  the  dark,  handsome,  most  eli¬ 
gible  bachelor.  "Shall  we  dance,  Lucina?” 

They  danced  remarkably  well  together.  Looking  down  at 
the  bright  head  just  below  his  shoulder,  Dick  was  stirred  to 
interest. 

"You  are  a  true  Southern  belle,  Lucina,”  he  said.  "You 
treat  dancing  as  an  art  rather  than  an  exercise.  Is  your  home 
permanently  in  the  South?” 

"Yes.” 

Dick  looked  at  her  incredulously  ...  a  remarkable  phenom¬ 
enon.  Here  was  a  pretty  girl  who  did  not  chatter  or  attempt 
to  glamorize  him  with  a  hackneyed  line. 

"Do  you  ever  give  yourself  over  to  idle  patter?”  he  asked 
curiously. 

"Oh  yes,  often.  It’s  just  that  you  started  memories  when 
I  heard  you  came  from  the  South.  I’m  afraid  I’m  a  little 
homesick,”  she  answered  in  a  quiet,  steady  voice. 

"Don’t  you  like  Boston?”  Dick  was  puzzled  by  his  own 
unusual  interest  in  this  girl. 

"Boston  is  splendid,  of  course,  but  it’s  so  very  different 
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from  Maryland.  The  people  are  cold  and  distant,  somewhat.” 

"Perhaps  you  haven’t  met  the  right  Bostonians.  There  are 
many  just  as  warmhearted  as  your  Marylanders.  You  live 
in  Baltimore?” 

"At  present,  yes;  since  Father’s  death  my  Aunt  and  I  have 
been  living  in  the  city.  Before  that  we  lived  in  the  suburbs.” 

For  the  first  time,  Lucina  looked  up  directly  at  her  part¬ 
ner.  He  was  startled  at  the  candor  in  the  clear,  wide-set, 
grey  eyes.  She  continued,  "It  was  impossible  to  live  on  the 
plantation  after  Father’s  death.  We  were  two  women,  and 
about  twenty  negro  workmen.” 

"That  sounds  like  plenty  of  protection,”  he  ventured. 

"Yes,  but  who  would  protect  us  from  the  protectors?” 
she  parried. 

Dick  grew  very  grave.  Then  he  said,  "I  had  forgotten 
how  very  strong  you  Southerners  feel  on  that  point.” 

Seeing  that  she  looked  unhappy,  he  began  on  a  new  sub¬ 
ject.  "Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  often?” 

"I  haven’t  been  since  I  left  Baltimore.” 

"We  must  remedy  that  immediately.  I  have  tickets  for 
Life  with  Lather .  Won’t  you  come  to  the  theatre  with  me 
on  Friday  night?” 

"That  would  be  delightful.  I  shall  ask  Aunt  Gayne  if  she 
has  made  plans  for  that  night.  If  not,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
go  with  you.” 

The  music  had  stopped.  Dick  noticed  an  elderly  woman 
signalling  to  Lucina. 

"I’m  sorry  that  I  have  to  go  now.  Aunty  is  begging  me 
in  sign  language  to  come  home.”  She  smiled  up  at  him. 

"Good  night,  Lucina.  Thank  you  for  the  dance.  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  nothing  to  conflict  with  our  plans  for 
Friday  night.” 
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"Dick,”  said  Lucina  impulsively,  "come  over  and  meet 
Aunty.  She  is  a  typical  Southerner.” 

"Well,  Lucina,  it  must  be  almost  time  for  us  to  be  starting 
for  home,”  greeted  Aunty  Gayne. 

"Aunty,  may  I  present  Dick  Furbush?  My  maternal 
Aunt,  Mrs.  Humphrey  Gayne.” 

"How  do  you  do,  young  man.  It’s  a  pleasure  to  meet  a 
healthy-looking  young  man  up  here.  Every  one  Eve  met  so 
far  is  so  anemic  looking  you’d  think  that  there  had  been  a 
recent  epidemic.” 

Dick  smiled;  then  stiffened.  Where  had  he  seen  that  face 
before?  The  uneasy  feeling  that  he  knew  Lucina,  and  her 
Aunt  as  well,  prompted  him  to  say  casually, 

"It’s  nice  to  meet  people  from  the  South,  even  if  they’re 
from  another  State.” 

"What  State  are  you  from,  Dick?”  asked  Lucina  curiously. 

"Alabama,”  he  answered  a  trifle  tersely.  He  was  only 
starting  to  reopen  new  wounds.  There  was  only  one  chance 
in  a  thousand  that  this  fine  girl  and  the  old  lady  knew  him 
.  .  .  but,  "a  town  outside  of  Baltimore  .  .  .  and  that  feeling 
that  I’ve  seen  them  both  before  .  .  .” 

"Don’t  you  ever  get  homesick  for  the  South?”  Lucina 
seemed  anxious  to  prolong  the  conversation. 

"No.  I’ve  been  up  North  here  most  of  my  life.  I  went 
to  Prep  and  Harvard.  After  I  graduated  from  College  I 
stayed  and  settled  here.  I  have  no  relatives  nor  ties  in  the 
South.  In  the  North,  I’ve  made  many  friends.” 

"I  see.  You’re  a  Southerner  by  birth  only.  Well,  you’re 
a  Southerner  anyway,  and  you  seem  to  remind  me  of  home. 
So,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  I  shall  be  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  you  again  Friday  evening.” 
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Together  they  moved  towards  the  door. 

"Good  night,  Dick.” 

"Good  night,  Lucina.  Good  night,  Mrs.  Gayne.” 

When  they  had  gone,  Dick  hastened  over  to  the  bar  where 
his  host,  Mr.  Worthener,  was  partaking  of  his  own  hospi¬ 
tality. 

"Bill,  what  is  that  young  lady’s  surname?” 

"What  young  lady?” 

"Her  name  is  Lucina;  she  comes  from  the  South.” 

"Oh,  that’s  Lucina  Fairbanks.  Saa-ay,  what’s  got  into 
you?  That’s  the  first  time  you  have  shown  any  interest  in 
a  woman.” 

"Fairbanks,  did  you  say,  Fairbanks,  Bill?  Is  that  right? 
Are  you  sure  that’s  the  right  name?” 

"Sure  I’m  sure.  Her  name  is  Lucina  Fairbanks.  She  is 
a  distant  cousin  of  the  wife’s.”  Bill  was  complaisant;  then 
alarmed.  "What’s  the  matter,  Dick?  You  look  fishy  or  some¬ 
thing.  Feel  okay?” 

"Yes,  yes,  I’m  all  right.  I  think  I’ll  push  along  though. 
Say  good  night  for  me  to  Mrs.  Worthener,  will  you  Bill? 
Good  night.” 

"Sure.  ’Night,  Dick.” 

As  the  door  closed,  Bill  turned  to  a  man  at  the  bar.  "Now 
what  do  you  make  of  that?  That’s  the  first  time  I’ve  ever 
seen  old  Dick  look  at  a  woman  longer  than  a  minute  and  a 
half.  Do  you  suppose  that  he  has  fallen  for  that  Fairbanks 
girl?  And  the  queer  way  he  looked  when  he  went  out.  .  .  . 
I  don’t  get  it.” 

"Have  you  known  him  long?”  his  companion  asked. 

"Ever  since  Prep  days.  He  came  from  the  South;  a  quiet 
kid,  but  a  good  scout.  I  don’t  know  much  about  his  folks, 
never  saw  them.  He  said  once  something  about  his  Father’s 
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being  dead.  That’s  all  I  know  about  him.  He’s  a  very  well 
educated  and  mighty  intelligent  person.” 

Dick  drove  home  thoughtfully.  He  still  couldn’t  believe 
it.  No  wonder  she  looked  familiar.  Naturally,  she’d  resemble 
her  Mother.  Dick  certainly  knew  every  detail  of  her  Mother’s 
looks. 

“Well,”  he  mused,  “It’s  happened.  The  thing  I’ve  waited 
for  since  I  was  six  years  old,  and  dreaded  all  my  life.  Re¬ 
venge  isn’t  a  very  pretty  thing;  but  here  it  is  right  within 
my  grasp.  She  liked  me,  I  know  she  did,  and  I  was  attracted 
to  her.  Why  not?  She’s  a  pleasant  little  thing.” 

A  hundred  times  that  night,  Dick  resolved  to  call  the 
Friday  engagement  off.  Finally  he  decided,  “I’ll  just  go  out 
with  her  this  once,  and  then  never  again.  If  I  don’t  see  her 
any  more  this  battle  within  me  will  die  down.  If  I  don’t  see 
her  I  won’t  want  revenge.” 

*4*  ^  *1*  ^ 

The  play  was  over.  Lucina  was  chattering  happily.  “Did 
I  once  think  that  she  was  different?”  Dick  asked  himself 
amusedly.  “She’s  just  like  any  other  girl,  almost  any  other 
girl.  She’s  not  even  interesting.” 

“You  are  very  quiet,  Dick.”  Lucina’s  voice  was  low. 

“The  effect,  I’m  sure,  of  the  profound  comedy  we’ve  just 
seen,”  he  answered,  smiling  gravely. 

At  her  apartment  door,  Dick  bade  Lucina  good  night  and 
left.  A  very  puzzled  girl  gazed  after  him. 

“He  didn’t  even  ask  to  see  me  again”,  she  confided  to  her 
sympathetic  Aunt.  “I’ll  probably  never  see  him  again.  He 
doesn’t  know  that  I  am  going  home  in  two  weeks.” 

“That’s  very  strange,  dear.  I’m  sure  he  seemed  to  be  quite 
taken  with  you.  Well  he’s  not  a  child;  he  probably  has  many 
things  to  attend  to,  and  has  very  little  leisure  time.  You 
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know,  Lucina,  I’d  almost  swear  I’ve  seen  that  young  man 
before.  He  has  very  odd  eyebrows.  They  turn  up  at  the  end. 
I  used  to  know  a  young  man  with  eyebrows  just  like  that 
.  .  .  but  that  was  quite  a  good  many  years  ago.  Certainly 
this  young  man  couldn’t  be  any  relation  to  Jon  Richards.” 

"Who  was  he?”  questioned  Lucina. 

"Well,  when  your  Mother  was  quite  young,  before  she 
met  your  Father,  Jon  Richards  was  her  beau.  He  was  very 
intelligent,  rather  quiet,  and  thoughtful.  In  a  word,  every¬ 
thing  that  your  Father  was  not.  Richards  was  engaged  to 
marry  your  Mother,  but  the  night  before  the  wedding,  your 
Mother  went  away  with  your  Father,  whom  she  had  known 
for  only  a  week.  Jon  was  heartbroken.  In  revenge,  he  mar¬ 
ried  soon  after — a  negress!” 

"How  horrible,  Aunty,  for  a  man  to  marry  out  of  his 
race  like  that!  What  happened  to  him?” 

"He  moved  away  that  year,  and  I’ve  never  heard  of  him 

•  » 
since. 

"Aunty,  what  was  that  woman  like?  Was  she  very  coarse?” 

"Not  at  all.  She  was  quite  intelligent  .  .  .  but  a  negress, 
for  all  that.” 

"Poor  things!  How  horrible  for  them  both.  I  hope  they 
never  had  any  children.  That  would  be  the  worst  thing  in 
the  world.  To  be  the  child  of  parents,  one  white  and  the 
other  black  would,  I  should  think,  be  like  being  torn  in  two. 
But  how  did  we  ever  get  on  so  morbid  a  subject?  Oh  yes, 
about  Dick.  Do  you  think  he’ll  ever  call  again,  Aunty?  I 
really  liked  him  very  much.” 

"I  don’t  know,  child.  We’ll  have  to  wait  and  see.” 

And  Dick  was  asking  himself  that  same  question.  Would 
he  ever  call  on  her  again?  The  part  that  liked  her  as  a  sweet 
young  girl,  said  "No.”  The  part  that  hated  her  for  what 
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she  stood  for,  said  "Yes.”  For  the  next  few  days,  Dick 
plunged  into  his  work  with  a  vigor  that  astonished  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  He  resolved  again  and  again  that  he  wouldn’t  see  the 
Southern  girl.  But  the  battle  within  him  waged  on  mightily. 
Never  before  had  he  dared  show  any  interest  in  women.  He 
must  not  fall  in  love.  He  could  never  marry.  But  here  was 
this  girl  with  her  two-fold  appeal.  She  was  very  sweet;  and 
she  was  Lucina  Fairbanks.  The  last  fact  was  decidedly  the 
more  important.  Thus  the  battle  went  on;  finally  one  side 
won. 

"HI  see  her  again.  HI  make  her  like  me.”  Dick  was  highly 
ashamed  of  his  decision.  The  unworthy  side  of  him  had  con¬ 
quered.  Dick  saw  Lucina  many  times  after  that  decision. 
He  enjoyed  her  company,  in  spite  of  his  revenge  resolve. 
Yet  she  was  Lucina  Fairbanks,  the  daughter  of  Ada  Fair¬ 
banks;  he  was  determined  to  make  her  fall  in  love  with  him; 
he  was  equally  determined  not  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  Some¬ 
times,  it  is  true,  his  resolve  to  carry  out  his  plan  wavered. 
One  night  Lucina  was  talking  of  men  in  general. 

"You’re  so  different  from  the  men  I  know,  Dick.  You’re 
so  sincere,  so  honest.”  Her  wide  grey  eyes  were  so  clear  and 
candid.  "Perhaps — perhaps,  that’s  why  I  like  you  so  well.” 

Dick  winced.  "Here,”  he  thought,  "is  the  very  thing  I’ve 
been  waiting  for.  .  .  .  She  likes  me;  yet  on  top  of  that  I’m 
'sincere’,  'honest’.  Why  don’t  I  feel  compunction,  real  com¬ 
punction,  instead  of  just  a  twinge?” 

"Dick!”  Lucina’s  voice  sounded  small  and  far  away.  "I’m 
going  home  in  three  days,  you  know.  I — I’ll  miss  you  very 
much.  Do  you  ever  make  trips  South?” 

Dick’s  heart  sank.  "Three  days — three  days;  I  must  work 
fast.”  "No,  Lucina,  I  don’t  often  go  South;  but  perhaps  I 
shall  in  the  future.” 
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Lucina  looked  disappointed,  but  she  smiled  quickly.  "I’d 
love  to  show  you  our  fair  city,  Dick.  But  let’s  not  talk  about 
my  going  away  now.  After  all,  we  do  have  three  more  days.” 

Try  as  he  would,  Dick  could  not  lengthen  the  next  two 
days.  He  had  never  had  such  a  good  time  in  his  life,  and 
soon,  the  very  next  morning  in  fact,  the  cause  of  all  the  en¬ 
joyment  would  be  going  home.  He’d  never  see  her  again. 
Resolutely  he  endeavored  to  analyze  his  feelings  in  regard 
to  Lucina.  "I’ve  been  very  lonely,”  he  thought,  "Lucina  was 
kind  to  me.”  But  his  reason  had  an  answer  for  that:  "Other 
women  have  been  kind  to  you.”  Dick  tried  again:  "She  is 
from  the  South,  that  would  make  her  appealing.”  Reason 
speaks:  "There  are  thousands  of  women  from  the  South. 
You  have  up  to  now  always  hated  anything  pertaining  to 
your  birthplace.”  "I  don’t  like  her,”  Dick  said  in  despair. 
"Even  if  I  do,  I  can’t.  I  can  never  love  any  woman,  not 
with  this  stigma  upon  me.  Or,  can  I?  Can  I?” 

A  wide  glorious  passage  opened  before  him. 

"Why  not,  after  all?  It  is  only  my  own  law  that  I  am 
breaking.  Eight  o’clock.  I’ll  see  Lucina  now.  She’ll  under¬ 
stand;  I  know  she’ll  understand.  Oh,  I  love  her.  I  love  her.” 

The  admission  was  out  at  last.  Joyously  he  hastened  to 
Lucina’s  apartment.  Before  the  door  was  wholly  open  he 
started  to  speak — 

"Lucina,  Lucina,  I  must  talk  to  you.  I  must  tell  you 
something.” 

"Why,  Dick,  what’s  the  matter?  I  didn’t  expect  you  so 
soon.” 

With  a  visible  effort  Dick  calmed  down.  "Lucina,  I  must 
talk  to  you.  But  first,  I  want  to  tell  you — I  love  you.” 
"Why,  Dick  I  .  .  .  ” 
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"Don’t  say  anything  yet,  please,  Lucina.  Wait  until  I’ve 
finished.  First,  my  real  name  isn’t  Dick  Furbush  at  all  .  .  .  ” 

"Dick,”  Lucina’s  voice  was  very  steady.  "I  am  not  in¬ 
terested  in  your  real  name  nor  why  you  changed  it.  I  am 
interested  only  in  the  fact  that  you  love  me,  because  you  see 
I  love  you  too.” 

The  triumph  of  this  moment  fell  away  suddenly.  Dick 
could  not  savor  the  real  beauty  of  this  moment  until  he  had 
told  her  all. 

"You’re  so  fine,  Lucina,  so  lovely.  I’m  sure  you’ll  under¬ 
stand  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  I  had  a  reason  for  chang¬ 
ing  my  name.  My  early  life  was  a  tragedy,  and  to  avoid  the 
same  tragedy  in  later  years,  I  changed  my  name.” 

"Don’t  tell  me,  Dick,  unless  you  are  sure  I  should  know.” 
Lucina’s  voice  was  still  free  from  apprehension. 

"Lucina,  I  must.  I  thought  once  I  could  marry  you  with¬ 
out  telling  you.  But  now  I  love  you  more  than  life  itself, 
and  I’ll  gamble  with  my  life’s  happiness  rather  than  marry 
you  without  telling  you.” 

"Telling  me  what,  Dick?” 

"Lucina,  all  my  life,  I’ve  lived  under  a  stigma — a  stigma 
not  of  my  own  making.  I  had  no  control  of  nor  say  in  the 
matter.  It  was  an  act  of  my  Father’s.” 

"Dick!”  A  horrible  fear  seized  Lucina.  "Tell  me,  Dick, 
what  is  your  name?  Tell  me!” 

"Richards,  Jonathan  Richards.” 

"No  ...  no  ...  no  ..  .  Dick.  It  can’t  be — it  can’t  be!” 
Lucina  almost  screamed. 

"Lucina,  my  dearest.” 

"Don’t  touch  me,  please  don’t  touch  me!” 

"Lucina,  let  me  explain.  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  my 
Father  used  to  say  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  were  pure 
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black  rather  than  white.  You  see  he  had  been  jilted  by  your 
Mother;  yes,  your  Mother;  and  he  married  a  negress  in  re¬ 
taliation.  All  my  life  I’ve  been  torn  between  the  hot  desire 
of  my  black  race,  and  the  steady  coldness  of  my  white.  For 
awhile  I  thought  I  had  conquered  the  black  racial  instincts. 
But  when  I  heard  who  you  were,  all  the  old  hot  desires  for 
revenge  rushed  back.  I  wanted  to  marry  you;  to  let  your 
children  suffer  as  I  have  suffered.  But  then,  I  fell  in  love 
with  you.  I  couldn’t  marry  you  without  telling  you  the 
truth.  Lucina,  don’t,  don’t  look  at  me  like  that!  I  know 
you  Southerners  have  fixed  ideas  on  interracial  marrying; 
but  when  two  people  love  as  you  and  I  love,  that  could  be 
set  aside.  Lucina,  say  something!  Don’t  look  like  that!  Per¬ 
haps  I  haven’t  explained  adequately.  Why  don’t  you  say 
something!” 

"Dick”,  the  word  was  slowly  drawn  out,  "Will  you  please 
go!” 

"Lucina,  you  can’t  mean  that!  I  won’t  believe  you  mean 
it!  I  .  .  .  ” 

Something  in  her  cold,  fixed,  almost  terrified  stare,  stopped 
him. 

"It’s  useless  then?”  he  asked  heavily. 

"Please  go!” 

Slowly  he  took  up  his  hat  and  coat,  looked  at  her  long 
and  searchingly,  turned  and  went  out. 

The  door  closed.  Lucina  shuddered. 
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NIGHT  JOYS 

Myra  A.  Roberts,  ’42 

Dim  lights  are  glowing  and  over  them  all 
Low  swings  Diana  to  look  on  the  sight. 

Shadows  now  merge  on  the  white  garden  wall, 
Soft  voices  whisper — the  magic  night! 

Banish  the  thought  of  a  quarreling  world — 
Spring  has  her  banner  of  hope  now  unfurled! 


Soft  winds  are  singing  the  song  that  we  love, 

In  light-winged  echoes  it  hovers  around. 

All  the  bright  star-folk  gaze  down  from  above, 

Gleam  as  they  list  to  the  heavenly  sound. 

Take  what  you  will — but  oh,  leave  us  the  night! 
Dawn’s  rose-hued  minions  put  night  dreams  to  flight. 
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SEA  SONG 

Geraldine  R.  Colligan,  ’ 42 


I  stood  close  to  a  wind-swept  dune 
To  list  the  roar  of  the  raging  sea; 

Till  the  pounding  on  rocks  of  rolling  surf 
Seemed  a  song  from  the  depths  as  it  came  to  me. 

It  sang  a  tale  of  Northern  lands, 

Of  Wodin,  Thor,  Valkyries  fair, 

Of  Siegfried  bold,  Brunhilde  bright — 

All  this  I  heard  through  the  mist-drenched  air. 

The  wind  died  away  to  a  gentle  breeze; 

Then  the  melody  changed  its  warlike  tune, 

It  whispered  of  fairies,  elfin  sprites, 

As  eerie  strains  stirred  o’er  the  dune. 

I  turned  from  the  sea  and  the  singing  wind, 

I  turned  from  the  dune  and  the  sandy  shore; 

But  I  brought  home  a  shell — it  will  sing  to  me 
The  songs  of  the  sea  forever  more. 
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CHECKMATE 


Nancy  F.  Fox,  ’42 

J^og  hung  low  over  the  dilapidated  brick 
structures  that  bordered  the  stream.  The  night  silence  was 
complete  save  for  the  occasional  sound  of  a  shambling  foot¬ 
step  that  soon  echoed  away  and  was  lost  in  the  white  mass 
that  seemed  to  hold  the  town  in  its  embrace.  As  the  fog  crept 
on  and  gradually  lifted  over  the  gloomy  dusty  roads  of  the 
West  End,  it  played  with  grotesque  results  on  the  tall,  gan¬ 
gling  youth  who  was  slinking  slowly  along  one  of  the  narrow 
streets.  His  coat  collar  was  turned  up  againt  the  chilling 
dampness  of  the  night;  his  rain-battered  hat  was  pulled 
low  over  his  eyes. 

He  walked  along  as  if  in  mortal  terror  of  someone  or 
something.  His  eyes  almost  completely  covered  by  the  low 
brim  of  his  hat  furtively  examined  each  part  of  the  street 
as  he  walked  along.  His  steps  dragged  heavily  as  he  cautiously 
raised  one  foot  to  put  it  down  stealthily;  paused,  then  sensing 
that  all  was  safe,  continued  his  cat-like  tread.  He  soon  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  the  crunching  noise  that  he  made  (al¬ 
though  at  first  his  footsteps  seemed  to  sound  like  cannon- 
shot)  .  Gathering  courage  as  he  went  on,  he  recklessly  put 
on  a  normal  pace,  when  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  the 
sound  of  approaching  steps.  He  slunk  into  the  shadow  of  the 
protective  building.  As  he  passed  close  to  the  doorway  of 
a  long  since  closed  warehouse,  an  old  beggar  rose  from  her 
cold  corner  to  ask  him  for  a  few  cents.  The  sound  of  her 
shrill,  rasping  voice  coming  to  him  through  the  fog  threw 
him  into  a  panic,  and  he  struck  out  at  her.  She  cowered  in 
her  corner  under  the  threatening  gesture. 
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As  he  neared  the  end  of  the  street  he  stopped.  Then  he 
went  slowly  up  to  the  side  of  the  building  with  stealthy  steps. 
Making  sure  that  nothing  awaited  him  when  he  turned  the 
corner,  he  boldly  stepped  forth.  A  policeman  appeared  sud¬ 
denly  out  of  the  fog  haze.  It  seemed  as  if  the  officer  had 
risen  out  of  the  ground. 

"What  would  you  be  doing  at  this  hour  of  the  night?” 
questioned  the  officer. 

"My  mother,  sir,  .  .  the  trembling  youth  began  in  a 
husky  voice. 

"Oh,  that’s  too  bad,”  broke  in  the  solicitous  voice  of  the 
policeman.  "Anything  I  can  do?”  he  continued. 

"No.  ...  I  don’t  think  so,  sir,”  faltered  the  youth  as  he 
edged  slowly  away  from  the  custodian  of  the  law. 

A  few  yards  farther  on  the  boy  stopped  and  retraced  his 
steps.  He  had  reached  his  destination.  It  soon  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  his  interest  centered  around  one  peculiar  looking 
house  crammed  in  between  two  tall  angular  buildings  that 
almost  eclipsed  the  inconspicuous  dwelling  between.  Several 
times  the  youth  looked  up  at  the  windows  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  in  darkness;  then  he  looked  anxiously  up  and  down 
the  street. 

The  hour  was  late.  The  neighborhood  was  deserted.  Out 
of  the  murky  gloom  of  the  fog  the  faint  glimmer  of  the 
street  lamps  gave  an  eerie  aspect.  Once  again  the  youth 
looked  around,  and  then  stole  softly  up  the  few  steps  of  the 
dwelling.  At  the  sound  of  an  approaching  automobile,  he 
pressed  back  into  the  shadows.  The  automobile  passed  so 
close  to  him  that  he  could  almost  touch  it.  After  the  car 
had  gone  on  its  way,  he  lingered  a  little  while  before  making 
another  attempt.  Again  surveying  the  street  up  and  down, 
he  went  up  the  steps. 
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When  he  had  reached  the  top,  the  noise  of  a  window  being 
pushed  up  sharply  from  the  house  across  the  street  startled 
him  so  much  that  he  almost  lost  his  balance.  Steadying  him¬ 
self,  he  stole  into  the  friendly  shadows,  and  there  crouched 
for  a  little  while.  Again  when  all  was  still,  he  gathered  cour¬ 
age  to  place  one  hand  on  the  window  next  to  the  door.  The 
unbelievable  joy  of  it!  It  rose  slowly  under  the  pressure  of 
his  hand.  Carefully  he  placed  one  foot  over  the  sill.  A  few 
seconds  later  he  stood  in  the  hall.  The  window  was  closed 
behind  him. 

Then  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  calm,  commanding  voice, 
that  came  out  of  the  darkness  from  somewhere  near  at  hand. 

"So  you  thought  that  you  could  come  in  at  three  in  the 
morning  without  your  mother  knowing  it.  At  your  age!” 

Slowly  the  lad  relaxed.  He  took  off  his  rain-battered  hat, 
turned  down  his  coat  collar,  and  reached  for  the  familiar 
light  switch. 


RHYTHM 

Mary  Walsh,  y42 

Far,  far  behind  the  rain  clouds  now  I  see 
A  gleaming  ray  of  light  that  soon  will  dart 
Straight  through  the  hazy  mist,  and  then  there’ll  be 
A  glorious  burst  of  sunshine  in  my  heart. 

For  warmth  and  brightness  scatter  grief  and  pain — 
The  sunshine  always  follows  after  rain. 
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TWO  STANDARDS 


Eileen  M.  Mahoney >  ’43 

hen  Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra  based  a  play 
upon  a  theme  used  by  Ibsen,  he  stopped  the  dramatic  world’s 
train  of  thought  and  set  it  going  again  on  a  double  track. 
For  two  decades,  critics  had  devoted  their  energies  to  agree¬ 
ing  or  disagreeing  with  Henrik  Ibsen’s  solutions  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  he  inevitably  presents  in  his  dramas.  Then  Mar¬ 
tinez  Sierra  wrote  Mama ,  basing  it  upon  the  theme  of  Ibsen’s 
A  Doll’s  House,  and  giving  his  solution  to  its  problem.  Thus 
was  opened  a  new  field  for  dramatic  criticism,  by  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  contradictory  ethical  ideas.  In  this  field,  these  two 
plays  and  their  authors  will  forever  provide  a  basic  topic  for 
discussion. 

Similar  in  theme  and  in  treatment,  yet  differing  upon  the 
essential  point  of  the  solution  of  an  identical  problem,  A 
Doll’s  House  and  Mama  are  the  windows  through  which  we 
look  at  the  diametrically  opposed  philosophy  and  artistry 
of  Ibsen  and  of  Sierra. 

Henrik  Ibsen,  the  pioneer  of  the  social  drama,  has  been 
called  "the  poet  of  doubt.”  This  statement  has  been  made  by 
those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that,  where  his  paradoxical 
treatment  of  social  problems  is  concerned,  not  even  Ibsen 
himself  is  certain  of  their  solution.  But  why  look  upon  his 
solutions  as  paradoxical?  True,  they  are  at  variance  with 
all  that  is  natural  or  ideal  in  his  plays;  but  let  us  rather  term 
them,  revolutionary  solutions.  For  nowhere  in  his  dramas 
does  Ibsen  give  place  to  the  purely  conventional.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  is  Ibsen’s  god;  realism  is  his  creed. 
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"That  which  thou  art,  be  it  completely; 

Not  merely  piecemeal  and  discreetly — ” 

he  declares  in  Brand,  one  of  his  earliest  social  dramas.  Ibsen’s 
whole  problem  is  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his  social 
environment.  Despite  the  fact  that  in  his  social  dramas, 
Ibsen  has  struck  the  highest  note  of  dramatic  art,  yet  he 
continues  to  be  attacked  by  some  as  immoral,  as  a  cynic, 
and  as  a  pessimist.  Others,  in  retaliation,  uphold  him  as  "a 
virile  dealer  in  vital  problems”,  and  as  a  true  idealist. 

A  Doll’s  House  bears  all  the  marks  of  the  compound  of 
individualism,  realism,  and  idealism  that  has  come  to  be 
called  Ibsenism .  Nora,  the  heroine  of  the  drama,  is  typically 
the  "unwomanly  woman”;  and  her  husband  is  the  Ibsen 
idealist.  Both  give  utterance  to  ideas  that  are  wholly  in¬ 
dividualistic.  Before  treating  singly  of  the  action  of  this 
play  it  might  be  well  to  glance  at  the  works  of  Martinez 
Sierra.  Then  we  can  run  the  two  plays  upon  the  rails  of 
parallel  consideration. 

The  name  Martinez  Sierra  has  really  a  double  artistic 
significance.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  practically  all  of 
the  works  published  under  his  name  were  a  collaboration  of 
Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra  and  his  wife,  Maria  de  la  OLejar- 
raga.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  the  specific  contribu¬ 
tion  of  each  to  any  of  the  dramas,  we  use  in  discussing  the 
works  the  name  under  which  the  playwrights  preferred  to 
publish  them,  that  of  Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  a  feminine  mind  has  influenced  the 
development  of  Sierra’s  dramas.  Martinez  Sierra  has  written 
comedies  of  atmosphere.  Mystery,  plot  complication,  thrill 
of  situation  are  elements  that  never  find  their  place  in  his 
works.  By  virtue  of  his  talent  for  emphasizing  the  best  qual- 
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ities  in  men  he  has  been  called,  "an  optimist  through  sensi¬ 
tiveness.” 

"  'All’s  well  with  the  world,’  says  Martinez  Sierra 
And  then  says  it  again!” 

Thus  one  of  the  Spanish  humorists  describes  this  trait  of 
optimism.  This  quality  does  not  detract  from  his  dramatic 
art. 

His  drama  is  static  drama,  not  drama  of  action.  His  is  the 
gentle,  placid  drama  whereof  the  peace  and  quiet  fall  like 
a  benediction  upon  a  restless  world  which,  like  a  benediction, 
leave  a  lasting  impression. 

The  identical  treatment  of  one  theme  by  two  such  drama¬ 
tists  as  the  radical,  socialistic  Ibsen  and  the  sensitive,  conven¬ 
tional  Sierra  seems  almost  an  impossibility.  Actually,  the 
phenomenon  occurred  in  a  very  natural  manner.  The  theme 
was  Ibsen’s.  He  developed  it  to  answer  one  of  his  character¬ 
istically  ethical  problems  phrased  thus:  "Has  a  woman  the 
right  to  desert  her  family  and  her  husband  in  order  to  save 
her  soul  alive?”  Ibsen’s  answer:  "The  individual  comes  first.” 
It  was  Catholic  Spain’s  cold  reception  of  this  answer  that 
prompted  Martinez  Sierra  to  rewrite  the  play  in  his  way. 

On  the  stage  of  A  Doll’s  Home  Ibsen  places  the  woman 
who  has  been  brought  up  as  the  plaything  of  her  Father; 
who  has  become  a  toy  both  to  her  Husband  and  to  her  chil¬ 
dren.  She  has  admirably  lived  up  to  her  depthless  role  in 
life.  Nora  is  sweet,  impulsive,  gentle.  She  plays  with  her 
children,  pouts  when  she  is  crossed,  is  childishly  deceitful  to 
the  point  of  munching  forbidden  sweets  surreptitiously.  On 
the  whole,  she  is  delightfully  feminine.  Helmer,  her  hus¬ 
band,  is  ideally  suited  to  her  type.  He  is  handsome,  good- 
natured,  and  above  all,  well  connected.  He  treats  his  wife 
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with  half -amused  tenderness  mixed  with  a  little  masculine 
condescension.  He  indulges  her  foibles  and  fosters  the  ac¬ 
cepted  idea  of  family  life.  After  thus  portraying  the  char¬ 
acters,  Ibsen  proceeds  with  a  relentless  hand  to  prick  each 
one  of  the  pretty  bubbles  that  make  this  couple  so  ideal 
and  their  happiness  so  natural.  Nora  he  reveals  guilty  of 
deceit  to  the  extent  of  criminality.  Helmer  is  actually  a 
proud,  irate,  almost  brutal  man  who  considers  his  reputation 
before  his  wife’s  affection.  Doctor  Rank,  accepted  friend 
and  confident  of  both  husband  and  wife,  proves  to  be  basely 
unscrupulous  when  Nora  approaches  him  for  aid. 

In  desperation,  then,  she  turns  to  her  husband.  Still  con¬ 
fident  of  his  love  and  expecting  his  sympathy,  she  resolves 
to  lay  bare  her  soul  before  him.  In  the  scene  which  follows, 
the  Doll’s  House,  in  reality  nothing  but  a  house  of  cards, 
topples  to  the  ground. 

"I  came  to  live  in  your  house”,  these  words  of  Nora  fit¬ 
tingly,  if  unintentionally,  express  what  her  eight  years  of 
married  life  have  actually  meant  to  her.  Her  words,  "I  now 
must  leave  you”,  are  a  quiet  declaration  of  independence  by 
which  she  closes  forever  the  door  upon  her  Husband  and  her 
children.  For  in  order  to  rise  to  true  womanhood,  Nora  must 
have  her  freedom! 

The  curtain  rises  upon  another  play.  For  Mama,  Mar¬ 
tinez  Sierra  has  created  identical  characters,  who  move  in 
identical  circles,  who  deal  with  identical  situations  as  those 
presented  in  A  Doll’s  House.  Mercedes,  heroine  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  drama,  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  upbringing  and 
education  as  has  Nora.  She,  too,  is  considered  a  plaything  by 
her  two  children  and  by  her  Husband.  He  regards  her  with 
the  same  half-amused,  half-affectionate  tenderness  with 
which  Helmer  regards  Nora.  If  both  of  Sierra’s  leading  char- 
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acters  are  fundamentally  stronger  than  those  of  Ibsen’s 
play,  he  does  not  reveal  them  as  such  until  the  climax,  fiis 
Mercedes  flutters  about  like  the  social  butterfly  type  of  a 
Nora.  His  Santiago,  like  Helmer,  scolds  about  vain  extrava¬ 
gances.  He  likewise  considers  his  wife  incapable  of  the  for¬ 
mation  and  education  of  his  children. 

In  Mama  as  in  A  Doll’s  House  there  is  the  unfaithful 
family  friend.  Mercedes  is  guilty  of  similar  trivial  but  con¬ 
sequential  deceits.  This  couple  also  face  the  issue  of  future 
incompatibility  in  their  home  life.  Mercedes’  answer  to  the 
problem  is  not  "I  must  now  leave  you!”,  but  "Iremas  por  la 
vida,  como  todo  el  mundo ,  cayendo  y  levantandonos,”  (we 
shall  go  through  life,  as  does  everyone,  falling  down  and  pick¬ 
ing  ourselves  up  again.) 

When  Martinez  Sierra  pricks  his  bubbles,  the  results  are 
far  reaching.  The  pricks  do  not  slam  a  door,  but  open  a 
new  passage  way.  For  Mercedes,  gazing  at  the  same  fallen 
house  of  cards  as  does  Nora,  discerns,  even  through  this 
ruined  pile,  a  new  pathway  of  life.  She  and  her  husband 
decide  to  walk  down  that  pathway  together,  each  with  a  pro¬ 
tecting  arm  around  their  children.  Nora  seeks  freedom  in 
order  to  rise  unto  true  womanhood.  Mercedes  seeks  freedom 
by  binding  herself  more  closely  with  the  bonds  of  true 
womanhood. 

Here,  then,  are  two  playwrights  with  one  theme,  one 
problem  with  two  solutions.  Dramatic  critics  will  never 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  contrast  between  the  two.  From 
the  midst  of  the  chaotic  mass  of  criticism  evoked  by  Sierra’s 
play,  one  specific  difference  stands  forth,  a  difference  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  very  titles  of  the  two  plays.  Martinez 
Sierra  has  cast  aside  the  plaything  of  A  Doll’s  House  and 
enthrones  his  heroine  in  her  place,  MAMA! 
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PERMANENCY 


Ethel  M.  Morrissey ,  ’42 

Once  Love  stirred  soft  within  my  waiting  heart, 
And  I  rejoiced  to  welcome  such  a  guest. 

There  like  a  thrush  it  found  a  nest  apart, 

And  for  a  while  I  let  Love,  hidden,  rest. 

It  grew,  and  strove  against  its  narrow  bond, 

Yet  filled  my  heart  with  thrilling  ecstasy; 

Till  of  its  lowly  nest  no  longer  fond 
Love  silent  swift  arose  to  wander  free. 


But  when  your  vision  clear  illumines  my  soul 
And  lights  unbidden  longing  and  desire, 

I  know  that  Love  has  not  departed  whole, 
There  still  burns  on  a  remnant  of  its  fire. 

For  Love  born  in  my  heart  can  never  leave, 
But  silent  stays  my  anguished  hours  to  grieve. 
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REPENTANCE 

Helen  C.  Neal ,  ’ 42 

Love  had  I  thrust  aside  as  not  a  part 
Of  what  I  thought  would  be  my  happiness; 

For  Love  I  deemed  but  foolishness  of  heart, 

And  never  needed  for  my  way — success. 

My  selfish  path  alone  for  days  I  trod, 

And  like  the  greedy  miser  I  ignored 

Fine  friendships  rare,  earth’s  beauties  all — e’en  God 

I  sought  but  to  increase  my  worldly  hoard. 

But  when  that  which  I  lived  and  strove  for  failed, 
Then  my  poor  life  that  pivoted  round  me 
And  scoffed  at  tender  sweet  Love’s  friendly  hail, 
Ffumbled,  smitten,  broken,  sighed  its  plea; 

Oh  Love,  without  which  none  can  live  complete, 
See  Thy  repentant  servant  at  Thy  feet. 
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RECOMPENSE 

Betty  Ricker,  ’42 

Within  my  storm-tossed  heart  the  tide  of  hope 
Had  trickled  out,  had  reached  its  lowest  ebb. 

The  glowing  light  of  faith  could  scarcely  cope 
With  that  dim  mass  of  clouds,  that  formed  a  web 
Of  troubles,  so  that  only  darkness  dwelt 
In  skies  once  filled  with  bright  joys  unsurpassed. 
The  reign  of  Night  had  come,  and  long  I  felt 
Deep  anguished  pain,  within  its  toils  held  fast. 

Then  suddenly  you  spoke,  and  at  your  word 
The  chains  that  bound  me  broke,  and  I  stood  free. 
Glad  rapture  filled  my  soul,  and  undeterred 
It  sang  its  joy  in  waves  of  melody. 

Ah,  should  some  day  this  promise  you  recall, 

My  hope  shall  live,  in  faith  to  you  rest  all. 
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DECISION 

Helen  P.  Shea ,  ’42 

ut 

JL’ll  tell  Mother  and  Sylvia  about  Mark  and 
me  before  I  leave,”  Noel  said  softly  to  herself  as  she  was 
coming  down  the  stairs  to  a  solitary  breakfast.  But  Mother 
was  seated  in  her  wheel  chair,  and  Sylvia  had  already  begun 
to  drink  her  fruit  juice  when  Noel  reached  the  table.  This 
was  odd.  Mother  usually  had  breakfast  in  bed.  Sylvia  never 
got  up  before  eleven.  "Good  morning,  Noel,”  Sylvia  drawled 
in  a  suspiciously  wheedling  tone.  Noel  had  an  inkling  as  to 
the  reason  of  her  early  rising.  "A  touch”,  she  mused  good- 
naturedly.  But  that  didn’t  explain  her  Mother’s  presence. 

"Noel,  I  want  to  ask  you  something,”  Sylvia  continued. 

"Well,  how  much  is  it  this  time?”  Noel  queried.  "I’m  in 
such  a  good  mood  this  morning  you  might  even  get  more 
than  you  ask.” 

"It’s  not  money  this  time,  Noel.  Or  rather  it  is  money, 
but  not  really.  .  .  .  Oh,  you  tell  her,  Mother,”  Sylvia  broke 
off. 

"Sylvia  met  Jack  Powell  yesterday,”  Mother  began.  "You 
know  he  taught  dramatics  at  that  small  College — I  can’t  re¬ 
member  the  name — and  he  wants  to  form  a  group  that  will 
put  on  plays  this  summer.  He  says  that  Sylvia  really  has  tal¬ 
ent,  and  he  wishes  her  to  join  the  group.  Everyone  is  con¬ 
tributing  $500,  and  I  thought  you  might  give  Sylvia  the 
money.” 

"We  can’t  afford  it,  Mother,”  Noel  answered  quietly. 
"Anyhow  it  sounds  as  if  Jack  were  more  interested  in  the 
financial  end  than  in  any  talent  Sylvia  may  have.” 
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"Oh,  Noel,”  Sylvia  exclaimed,  "It’s  not  that  at  all.  Every¬ 
one’s  going  to  contribute.” 

"That  may  be,  Syl,  but  he  will  have  to  get  his  talent  some¬ 
place  else  if  it’s  going  to  cost  us  $500.  .  .  .  But  wait  until  you 
hear  the  news  I  have  for  you,  my  pets.  I’m  going  to  be 
married!  Mark  has  to  go  back  next  month,  and  he  wants 
us  to  be  married  at  once.  Of  course,  I  told  him  that  I 
couldn’t  leave  you,  so  we  finally  agreed  that  the  best  thing 
would  be  for  you  to  come  and  live  with  us.” 

"Not  out  West,  Noel,”  Mother  exclaimed.  "You  can’t 
mean  that  you’d  marry  Mark  and  then  drag  us  away  out 
there — in  the  wilderness  you  might  say.” 

"Hardly  wilderness,  darling,”  Noel  replied  gaily.  "They’re 
really  quite  as  civilized  as  we  are,  now  that  they’ve  stopped 
fighting  the  Indians.  I  know  you  and  Sylvia  will  like  it  there 
after  we  get  settled.” 

"But,  Noel,”  Mother  wailed,  "you  know  I’m  not  strong 
enough  for  a  journey  like  that.  Wait  until  Doctor  North 
hears  about  this.” 

"That’s  the  best  part  of  it,  Mother.  I  talked  to  the  Doctor 
yesterday.  He  said  if  we  were  careful  not  to  let  you  get  too 
tired,  the  journey  wouldn’t  harm  you  at  all.  In  fact  he 
thought  that  the  change  of  scene  might  be  good  for  you.” 

"Oh,  all  he  knows  about  how  I  feel.  No.  I’m  sorry,  Noel,” 
Mother  said  with  finality.  "I  could  never  leave  my  home 
and  my  friends  now.”  But  she  went  on:  "Why  can’t  Mark 
come  here  and  live?  He’s  been  here  for  three  months  now. 
It  seems  to  me  that  any  business  that  can  be  left  alone  that 
long  wouldn’t  suffer  too  much  without  ever  seeing  him.  He 
could  let  his  brother  supervise  the  buiness  out  there,  and  he 
could  stay  here.” 

"You  know  that’s  being  unreasonable,  Mother,”  Noel  an- 
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swered.  "Mark  has  been  here  for  three  months,  it  is  true; 
someone  from  the  firm  comes  on  every  year.  But  now  that 
he’s  finished  here,  he  has  to  go  back.” 

"Well  that’s  no  reason  why  you  should  expect  Mother 
and  me  to  leave  our  home,”  Sylvia  countered.  "I  think 
you’re  being  very  selfish,  Noel.” 

"Selfish!”  thought  Noel.  "You’re  the  one  who  is  selfish. 
But  then,  perhaps,  it  is  not  your  fault.  We  are  the  ones  who 
have  allowed  you  to  grow  that  way.” 

O, 

V  V  'k 

All  day  fitting  dresses  in  her  small  shop,  making  out  charge 
slips,  wrapping  bundles,  Noel  was  subconsciously  wondering 
what  she  would  tell  Mark. 

"I  knew  that  Sylvia  would  never  want  to  be  left  alone 
with  Mother,”  she  soliloquized,  "but  I  never  expected  that 
they  both  would  refuse  to  come  with  us.  Of  course  I  could 
hire  someone  to  care  for  Mother,  and  Sylvia  could  run  the 
house.  After  all,  I  wasn’t  any  older  than  she  when  Father 
died,  and  I  had  to  look  out  for  her  and  Mother.  I  sent  her  to 
school  and  provided  her  with  every  luxury.  It  is  time  that  she 
began  to  carry  part  of  the  burden.  Yet,  whenever  I  say  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  to  her  she  gets  hysterical,  and  that  upsets 
Mother  so.” 

"But  what  about  Mark,”  she  reasoned.  "I  owe  something 
to  him.  He  loves  me;  he  wants  me  to  marry  him.  I  love 
him  and  want  to  marry  him.  Neither  of  us  is  getting  any 
younger.  I  can’t  keep  him  waiting  forever,  and  I  won’t,” 
she  concluded.  "I’ll  tell  Mother  and  Sylvia  that  I’m  leaving 
definitely.  I’ll  sell  the  shop,  and  with  the  sale  money  and 
Father’s  annuity  they  ought  to  be  fixed  fairly  comfortably. 
Tonight  I’ll  tell  Mark,”  she  decided.  "He’ll  be  so  glad  that 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  them.” 
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All  through  dinner,  her  decision  remained  firm.  Never 
had  she  felt  so  free.  Mark  noticed  it. 

"Your  Mother  and  Sylvia  must  have  liked  your  plan, 
Noel,”  he  said. 

"What  makes  you  think  that,  Mark?” 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know.  You  haven’t  got  that  worried  look 
anymore.  You  seem  to  be  so  much  happier,  so  ...  ” 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  didn’t  like  it  at  all,”  Noel 
stated.  "They  don’t  want  to  come  West  with  us — and  that’s 
all  there  is  to  it.” 

"Then  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Noel?  Are  you  going  to 
let  Sylvia  take  care  of  your  Mother,  the  way  I  suggested?” 

"Take  care  of  your  Mother!”  That’s  what  Father  had 
said  the  night  he  died.  "Take  care  of  your  Mother,  Noel. 
Don’t  let  anything  happen  to  her.” 

Well  she  had  taken  care  of  her,  hadn’t  she?  And  of  Sylvia, 
too.  She  had  started  that  dress  shop,  giving  to  it  the  best 
years  of  her  life,  so  that  her  Mother  and  Sylvia  might  have 
a  comfortable  home.  She  had  come  right  home  from  the 
shop  and  stayed  in  practically  every  night  for  years  so  that 
her  Mother  would  not  be  lonesome.  Sylvia  should  do  her 
part  now.  Hadn’t  she  decided  that  very  thing  this  after¬ 
noon?  After  all  she  herself  had  a  right  to  some  happiness. 
She  deserved  it.  .  .  . 

"Noel,  dear,  that’s  it  isn’t  it?”  anxiously  questioned  Mark. 
"You  have  decided  to  let  Sylvia  assume  some  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  haven’t  you?” 

"Tell  him  now,”  she  urged  herself.  "Say  fyes>  yes,  Mark. 
I’m  going  to  tell  Sylvia  tomorrow  that  from  now  on  she’ll  be 
responsible  for  the  care  of  Mother.’  Say  .  .  .” 

"No,  Mark,”  she  replied  with  an  effort.  "No,  they  didn’t 
like  our  plan  at  all,  and  I  can’t  leave  Sylvia  alone  with 
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Mother.  You  see,  Mark,  Mother’s  illness  isn’t  just  a  pose  to 
her.  She  is  a  little  spoiled,  perhaps,  because  of  it;  but  we 
have  never  minded  that.  If  I  left  her  with  Sylvia  and  some 
stranger,  and  anything  happened,  I’d  never  forgive  myself. 
If  Sylvia  were  the  kind  that  would  really  come  through 
when  faced  with  a  problem,  I  might  even  risk  leaving  her 
with  Mother.  But  I  know  she  isn’t;  because  I’ve  tried  it  be¬ 
fore  in  smaller  matters.  She’d  go  all  to  pieces;  I  don’t  know 
what  the  results  might  be.” 

"But  what  about  you,  Noel?”  Mark  asked.  "You  have  a 
right  to  live  your  own  life.  You  have  a  duty  to  your  Mother, 
I’ll  admit;  but  you  have  a  duty  to  yourself,  too.  I  won’t  let 
you  do  this.  We’ll  be  married  just  as  we  have  planned.  Then, 
if  your  Mother  and  Sylvia  still  refuse  to  come  home  with  us, 
let  them  stay  here  and  look  out  for  themselves.” 

"No,  Mark,  I  can’t  do  that.  Perhaps,  next  year  ...” 

"Time  isn’t  going  to  right  this  thing,  Noel.  If  you  go  on 
in  the  way  you  have,  it  will  be  just  the  same  next  year  as 
it  is  now.  You’ll  be  tied  to  your  Mother  until — she  dies.  If 
you  love  me  ...” 

"Oh,  I  do  love  you,  Mark.  I  suppose,  too,  that  all  you 
say  is  true;  but  I  must  see  that  Mother  is  taken  care  of.  I 
must.” 

Noel  rubbed  her  hand  across  her  forehead.  Her  earlier 
mood  of  happiness  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"Please  take  me  home,  now,  Mark,”  she  said  dully. 

*  y<r  *  * 

"Sylvia  must  have  company,”  Noel  remarked  to  herself. 
Then  in  a  half-hearted  attempt  at  gaiety  she  said  to  Mark, 
"Company,  I’m  sure.  It  looks  as  if  every  light  in  the  house 
is  on. 

Noticing  his  lack  of  response,  she  said  passionately,  "Oh, 
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Mark,  please  try  to  see  my  side  of  it.  Mother  and  Sylvia 
really  do  try  to  appreciate  what  I  do,  and  perhaps  in  a  year 
or  two.  ...”  But  it  was  no  use. 

Noel  walked  up  the  steps  alone,  and  opened  the  door 
quietly.  She  could  hear  Sylvia’s  voice  coming  faintly  from 
the  back  of  the  house: 

"No,  I’m  not  going,”  it  said.  "Noel  won’t  give  me  the 
money.  She  has  a  terribly  dull  life  herself,  and  she  doesn’t 
want  anyone  else’s  to  be  different.” 


SKYSCRAPER 

Ethel  M.  Morrissey ,  y42 

A  mass  of  cold,  gray  masonry,  all 

Alive  with  glowing,  golden  squares  of  light; 

Up  from  the  city’s  blatant  cry  and  call, 

Up,  rising  to  pierce  black  shadows  of  the  night. 

A  product  mighty  of  a  mighty  age, 

The  skill  of  ceaseless,  searching  work  of  man; 
Proud  boast  of  city,  proud  and  strong,  not  sage, 
That  strives  to  reach  the  heaven’s  vaulted  span. 


Up,  up  it  towers,  imposing  in  its  height. 

What  life,  what  grief,  what  joy,  what  hate,  what  love, 
What  sorrow  deep  and  tender,  what  sweet  delight 
Witness  its  walls  straining  towards  sky  above! 
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FANCY 


Dorothy  A.  Gannon,  y42 

I’ve  seen  you  oh  so  many  million  times, 

And  every  time  you  grace  a  different  place. 
I’ve  seen  you  on  the  grass  engrossed  in  rhyme, 
A  look  of  deep  absorption  on  your  face. 

Like  X-rays  my  imaginative  eyes 
See  piercingly  whatever  lies  between; 

My  fancy  dresses  you  in  every  guise — 

I  see  you  stormy,  troubled,  or  serene. 

But  I  have  never  seen  you  by  my  side 
Although  I  strain  my  fancy  till  it’s  taut. 

In  vain  I  beg,  beseech,  then  hotly  chide 
Its  cruel  evasion,  yet  it  heeds  me  not. 
Perhaps  some  day  I’ll  really  be  with  you — 
Joy  such  as  that  lives  dearer  when  it’s  new! 
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ENCHANTMENT 

Myra  A.  Roberts,  ’ 42 


Let  me  come  to  you  when  the  day  has  flown, 
When  the  night  creeps  upon  silent  feet, 

And  the  bright  stars  gleam — ah,  then  let  us  meet. 
Where  the  heavy  trees  have  reckless  thrown 
Their  fairest  blossoms,  as  if  they  had  known 
The  time  of  our  coming;  well  take  the  seat 
Under  their  branches,  and  speak  of  the  sweet 
Spell  of  night,  while  I’m  charmed  by  your  own! 

As  the  dim  lights  glow  and  the  soft  wind  sighs 
And  the  whole  night  smiles  down  on  us — will  you 
Smile?  Will  the  words  that  I  must  express 
The  things  I  must  say  gain  like  replies? 

Will  your  eyes  seek  mine?  Will  you  whisper  true 
What  I  long  to  hear — Dream  of  Loveliness? 
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PRELUDE 

Claire  Dacey,  y42 

I  waited  long  for  Love’s  nativity, 

For  surely  ’twould  be  born  for  me  some  day. 
I’d  not  play  out  my  life  in  minor  key, 

Love’s  arching  sky  should  not  be  ever  gray. 

I  watched  for  Love  with  jealous,  eager  eyes, 
And  often  sent  to  Heaven  an  earnest  prayer; 
But  lone  I  walked  beneath  star-studded  skies — 
Unceasingly  I  sought  Love  everywhere. 


Then  we  met.  My  heart  quickened  its  tempo, 

A  tide  of  joy  coursed  singing  through  my  veins — 
An  ever  thrilling  rising  sweet  crescendo 
My  thoughts  of  Love  transposed  in  loving  strains. 
But  now  I  go  my  way  alone  again: 

Love  stood  no  test:  it  vanished  in  drear  pain. 
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ON  WINGS 


Marie  Virginia  McMahon,  ’ 44 

normal  people  have  hobbies.  Mine  is 
aviation.  My  flights  along  the  Eastern  coast  have  thrilled  me 
with  the  marvels  of  the  operation  of  the  net  work  of  sky¬ 
ways.  In  no  subsequent  flight,  however,  have  I  revelled  as 
I  did  in  my  first  sky-sailing  voyage. 

Four  years  ago,  my  Father  who  was  wintering  in  Florida, 
wired  me  to  join  him  during  the  holidays.  I  was  met  in 
New  York  by  the  air  pilot  and  his  wife,  friends  of  my 
Father.  We  went  to  the  LaGuardia  airport  on  the  outskirts 
of  New  York  City  where  we  were  to  board  our  plane  at 
midnight.  The  plane  was  due  to  arrive  at  Miami  at  eight 
A.M.  As  we  reached  the  terminal  about  ten  o’clock,  I  had 
ample  time  to  inspect  the  fascinating  place  where  as  many 
as  ten  planes  were  loading  for  departure  at  the  same  time. 
People  were  bustling  about  making  arrangements,  the  an¬ 
nouncer  was  calling  out  through  loud  speakers.  The  pilot 
of  our  plane,  Mr.  Storey,  looked  every  inch  a  sky  captain. 
Six  feet  tall,  bronzed,  eagle-eyed,  physically  fit,  he  stood 
before  our  plane  with  the  prideful  bearing  of  a  successful  air 
captain.  He  knew  and  loved  the  sky.  The  spell  of  the  sky¬ 
ways  was  in  his  blood.  When  he  was  not  on  an  air  trip,  he 
was  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  He  had  made  hundreds  of  flights; 
in  passenger  planes,  in  water  planes,  and  often  times,  alone 
in  a  sail  plane,  where  he  strapped  himself  with  exhilaration 
into  the  bullet-like  cockpit,  and  felt  the  joys  of  becoming 
a  streamline  bird.  His  favorite  plane  was  the  "Hialeath 
Flyer”,  that  like  a  bird,  finds  the  updrafts.  Its  wing  tips  are 
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as  sensitive  as  the  finger  tips  of  the  blind.  This  plane  has  for 
its  watchword,  safety,  speed,  and  comfort. 

Soon  the  loud  speaker  announced  "'Eastern  airline  plane. 
Departure  of  flight  number  41,  12:00  P.M.  Depart  to 
Richmond,  Savannah,  Orlando,  and  Miami.”  A  penetrating 
wind  whipped  around  us  as  we  stepped  from  the  terminal 
and  walked  on  to  the  field.  Up  the  gangway  we  went,  and 
into  the  plane.  We  found  our  places,  and  settled  down  to 
adjust  our  seat  belts  for  the  take-off.  When  the  fourteen 
passengers  scheduled  for  the  flight  were  accounted  for  by 
the  pleasant,  smiling  plane-hostess,  an  all  clear  signal  was 
given.  The  door  of  the  plane  was  locked  and  bolted;  the 
gangway  was  removed;  slowly  the  great  plane  started  to  taxi 
down  the  end  of  the  runway.  Then  the  plane  slowly  turned 
and  faced  the  direction  of  the  take-off.  For  three  minutes  it 
was  apparently  motionless;  but  the  engines  were  running  at 
full  speed  as  a  warming-up  process.  The  thin,  throttled 
murmur  swelled  into  a  lusty  roar. 

With  birdlike  ease  we  rose  into  the  night  sky,  climbing  up, 
up,  up,  so  high  that  the  wings  of  the  plane  seemed  likely  to 
brush  against  the  watching  stars.  As  we  rose  above  the  lights 
that  flooded  the  field,  the  message  of  our  take-off  was  flashed 
ahead.  This  message  was  automatically  written  by  receiving 
machines  at  strategic  points  along  the  route  we  were  flying, 
so  that  ground  stations  could  check  our  progress.  Soon  we 
had  passed  the  line  of  red  warning  signals  marking  the 
boundary  of  the  airport.  The  lights  of  Manhattan  appeared 
below  us.  We  were  flying  above  water,  land,  and  millions 
of  house  tops. 

The  cabin  of  the  plane  was  quiet.  We  settled  back  in  our 
comfortable  chairs  to  look  out  the  window  and  enjoy  the 
sheer  novelty  of  gazing  down  from  the  heights  at  the  earth 
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checkered  with  twinkling  lights  traced  along  the  highways, 
clustered  at  crossroads,  blending  into  the  sky  glow  over  the 
cities  far  below  us.  Looking  down  on  a  panorama  of  gaily 
lighted  cities,  I  noted  our  passage  over  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  where  I  caught  a  wonderful  view  of  the 
Nation’s  Capitol. 

After  I  had  feasted  my  eyes  on  the  show  of  brilliance  be¬ 
low,  I  turned  to  read  some  of  the  magazines  the  stewardess 
had  brought  to  us.  I  did  not  read  very  long,  for  one  of  our 
passengers  seemed  not  to  be  enjoying  her  trip  as  much  as  we 
were.  She  was  a  tall,  frail,  gray-haired  woman,  with  blinking 
blue  eyes  and  thin  features.  She  looked  the  part  of  a  nervous, 
tired  school  teacher.  Perhaps  she  was  flying  South  for  a  little 
vacation.  Because  of  her  inexperience  as  an  air  traveller, 
she  did  not  know  that  her  fountain  pen  was  a  "ground  ani¬ 
mal”,  and  so  must  be  filled  with  ink,  leaving  no  room  for  air. 
So  when  she  unscrewed  her  pen,  she  was  astonished  at  the 
display  of  air  bubbles  issuing  from  it.  That  incident  was 
just  enough  to  upset  her.  Even  when  she  was  shown  how  to 
fill  her  pen  so  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  air,  she  was 
still  uneasy.  I  think  the  bogey  of  air  sickness  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  her,  so  it  was  suggested  to  her  that  she  take  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures.  This  she  did. 

My  sympathy  was  arrested  for  a  time  as  the  lights  of  Rich¬ 
mond  suddenly  appeared  before  us.  We  adjusted  our  safety 
belts  in  preparation  for  our  first  stop.  I  pressed  my  face 
against  the  window  pane,  eager  to  enjoy  my  first  landing. 
My  impression  was  that  the  dark  earth  was  rushing  up  to 
meet  us.  Our  plane  glided  into  the  field  that  the  pilot  reached 
as  though  he  were  coming  down  a  toboggan  slide.  There  was 
no  particular  sensation  other  than  a  cracking  in  the  ears  due 
to  the  change  of  air  pressure.  However,  the  stewardess  sup- 
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plied  chewing  gum  that  gave  relief.  After  picking  up  the 
mail  and  a  new  passenger  we  took  off  towards  Savannah. 

It  was  now  one  A.M.  The  stewardess  made  our  section 
into  two  spacious  and  comfortable  berths.  We  left  a  call 
to  be  awakened  in  time  to  look  down  on  the  sun-up,  then 
settled  down  for  a  nap.  Occasionally,  I  peered  out  into  the 
night  scene,  admiring  the  clouds  that  glistened  in  the  light 
of  a  full  moon.  Towns  and  villages  were  drifting  by,  with 
identifying  clusters  of  lights  swinging  their  silver  shafts  in 
circles  across  the  silent  earth.  I  hated  to  waste  my  air  jour¬ 
ney  on  sleep,  but  I  was  drowsy,  and  the  droning  of  the 
machine  was  an  effective  lullaby. 

While  I  slept,  our  plane  had  passed  through  the  sky  roads 
of  Savannah.  At  six-thirty  A.M.,  as  we  were  nearing  Or¬ 
lando,  we  received  our  early  call.  Breakfast  was  picked  up  at 
Orlando.  Our  stewardess  kept  the  breakfast  hot  in  individual 
casseroles  electrically  heated.  Our  breakfast  trays  were  box¬ 
shaped  aluminum-covered,  about  three  inches  deep,  filled 
with  apertures  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  that  revealed  the 
cream-colored  dishes  of  lightweight  plastic  material,  hard  to 
chip  or  break.  After  a  delicious  meal  of  tomato  juice, 
scrambled  egg,  sausage,  toast,  and  marmalade,  I  was  ready  to 
talk  aerial  photography  with  our  new  passenger,  Mr.  Kirby, 
who  was  at  the  window,  camera  in  hand,  intent  on  the  ap¬ 
parently  moving  landscape. 

We  had  left  a  country  of  snow,  ice,  and  leafless  trees.  We 
were  nearing  a  land  blooming  in  summery  beauty.  The  sweep 
and  swoop  of  our  plane  carried  us  over  ravishing  scenes.  I 
wanted  to  take  with  me  layers  of  the  blue  sky;  I  wanted  to 
scoop  off  the  crests  of  hills  that  rested  against  the  red  horizon. 
There  was  magic  in  the  early  morning  air,  and  I  felt  its  spell. 
Gradually  we  flew  at  a  lower  altitude.  We  scudded  over  tree 
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tops.  The  shining  sheen  of  the  rivers  spiralled  through  the 
green  land.  Shifting  colors  painted  the  shores  studded  with 
palm  trees.  Beneath  us  Miami  in  her  early  morning  glory 
sparkled.  The  great  adventure  was  almost  over.  Dropping 
down  easily  we  reached  the  terminal  at  8.15  A.M.  Back  to 
earth!  My  Father  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  terminal  eager 
to  welcome  me  to  the  sun-lit  land  of  perpetual  youth.  "On 
Wings”  I  had  come;  it  seemed  to  me  that  Heaven  had 
touched  earth! 
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EDITORIALS 


All  things  must  come  to  an  end : 

Eternity  alone  is  enduring.  All  material  pursuits,  pleasures,  and  sor¬ 
rows  must  pass  away,  but  the  heart  of  man  is  reluctant  to  change. 
Degree  Day  is  the  end  of  one  phase  of  our  lives.  With  the  conferring 
of  degrees  for  scholastic  achievement,  gratifying  in  itself,  comes  the 
realization,  the  disappointing  actuality,  that  collegiate  life,  work,  and 
activity  are  things  of  the  past,  to  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  memory. 

Graduation  is  the  end  of  college  life.  The  years  of  systematized  study 
and  scholastic  endeavor  are  finished  for  the  majority  of  the  students. 

4 

The  years  of  making  college  associations  have  come  to  a  conclusion; 
college  social  life  is  a  remembrance  rather  than  an  occurrence.  There 
are  no  more  classes  and  courses,  no  more  class  meetings  and  publications, 
no  more  lectures  and  examinations — that  part  of  youth  is  no  more. 

Yet,  in  another  sense,  even  this  is  not  finished.  Study  may  be  aban¬ 
doned,  indeed,  but  the  fruits  of  the  years  of  school  are  in  youthful  minds 
forever,  to  be  acted  upon  and  enriched  with  new  meaning  by  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  maturity.  College  associations  have  come  to  an  end,  as  such, 
but  many  of  the  friends  and  companions  of  these  four  years  will  be  within 
a  circle  of  friendship  until  death  itself  finishes  this  earthly  life.  Even 
if  these  persons  were  never  seen  again,  however,  the  skill  of  making  friends, 
the  ability  of  associating  with  others  will  remain,  and  these  college 
friends  will  be  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  business  friendships. 
The  formalities  of  school  social  life  will  have  invested  the  students  with 
a  heritage  of  poise,  ease,  and  confidence  in  meeting  all  future  social  engage¬ 
ments  and  crises. 

College  life  is  finished  on  Graduation  Day,  yet  it  is  not  finished,  for 
four  years  at  Emmanuel  cannot  fail  to  imprint  a  lasting  impression  upon 
the  students.  What  we  have  learned  in  an  outstanding  Catholic  college, 
scholastically,  morally,  ethically,  and  socially,  can  never  be  taken  from 
us.  The  reward  of  our  achievement,  our  cherished  degrees,  will  ever 
remain  as  symbols  of  our  happiest  and  most  profitable  years,  treasured 
years,  pleasant  years,  years  that  in  this,  our  June,  we  would  prolong. 
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Parting  is  indeed  sweet  sorrow.  We  of  Emmanuel  depart  sorrowfully 
and  joyfully.  The  sweetness  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  achievement,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  our  desire;  the  sorrow  in  the  consciousness  of 
finality  and  of  inevitable  loss.  But  the  joy  and  the  sorrow  are  balanced, 
and  the  gain  of  the  four  years  of  college  outweighs  the  loss  of  our  fare¬ 
well  to  its  beloved  routine.  Even  in  the  moment  of  the  reception  of  our 
degrees,  although  our  tears  may  almost  be  perceived,  a  certain  curious 
expectancy  must  fill  our  minds.  We  have  obtained  our  long-anticipated 
degrees;  what  next  may  we  conquer? 

Anna  E.  Higgins ,  3 41 


*  *  * 

Noblesse  Oblige: 

The  classes  which  will  have  been  graduated  from  our  American  Col¬ 
leges  at  the  June  Commencements  are  going  out  into  a  world  that  is 
actually  war- torn.  They  will  be  thrust  into  a  conflict  not  only  physical; 
but  mental,  philosophical,  religious.  They  will  be  fighting  for  their  right 
to  stand  on  the  basic  principles  that  they  have  been  taught,  as  well  as 
fighting  to  keep  the  spirit  of  democracy  alive.  One  lesson  they  have 
learned  well.  It  is  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  have  been  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  These  rights  are,  therefore,  man’s  birthrights.  We 
have  been  helped  in  our  exercise  of  them  by  that  bond  of  union  that  exists 
among  collegiate  associates.  Now,  we  step  into  a  competitive  world  in 
which  each  man  seems  to  be  jealously  guarding  his  own  rights. 

This  world  is  not  only  war-torn  and  competitive;  it  is  likewise  a  world 
of  opportunity  such  as  few  graduating  classes  have  ever  seen.  The 
country  is  living  and  working  at  a  point  of  superlative  intensity.  A 
turnover  is  taking  place  industrially  and  socially.  A  civilization,  an  era 
is  ending.  As  the  old  way  gives  place  to  the  new,  there  are  opened  up 
many  doors  through  which  we  may  pass  to  new  careers  that  have  been 
created  by  dire  necessity. 

Each  of  us  has  here  a  personal  mission.  We  must  either  cling  to  and 
keep  alive  the  culture  of  tradition,  or  we  must  assist  in  the  formation  of 
a  new  culture.  There  is  work  in  the  world  for  all.  It  is  our  privilege  to 
do  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  it  well. 

Gertrude  A.  Robbins ,  3 41 
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THE  PACK  OF  AUTOLYCUS 


"My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ...  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered 
trifles/’ 

"Jog  on,  jog  on  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  heart  tires  in  a  mile-a” 

The  Winter’s  Tale,  IV,  Hi 


And  Summer  comes : 

To  some  of  us,  it  is  a  season  of  glamorous  sun  tans  and  surf  boards, 
of  tennis  in  the  morning,  sun  baths  in  the  afternoon,  and  romance  in  the 
evening;  to  some  of  us,  it  is  a  season  of  hard  work  not  unmixed  with 
pleasure,  of  waiting  on  table,  amusing  children,  selling  various  and  sundry 
in  the  summer  shops;  to  some  of  us,  it  is  a  season  of  study,  of  reading 
neglected  during  the  school  term,  of  reading  assigned  for  the  coming  year. 

But  to  me,  the  summer  is  open  season  for  letter- writing.  Some  people 
never  write  a  line  until  warm  weather  lassitude  slows  down  their  head¬ 
long,  breathless  pace  of  activity;  some  people  permit  their  correspondence 
to  accumulate  to  an  alarming  degree  as  long  as  there  exists  the  slightest 
excuse  for  their  stupendous  neglect. 

Summer  is  the  correspondence  period  of  life,  the  ink-stained,  stamp 
licking,  mail  box  courting  period  of  life,  when  the  postman  really  does 
ring  twice,  thrice,  nay  innumerable  times,  if  you  yourself  are  willing. 
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Consider  for  a  moment  the  kinds  of  correspondence  that  the  summer 
invites.  First  of  all,  there  are  all  the  letters  which  you  should  have 
written  in  January,  November,  March,  those  which  you  are  writing  in 
July  or  August.  Your  mother’s  favorite  aunt  in  Idaho  will  be  delighted 
to  find  you  still  alive;  your  best  friend  of  high  school  days  who  lives  in 
Milwaukee  will  retract  her  silent  accusation  concerning  your  collegiate 
snobbery.  In  one  summer,  you  may  catch  up  with  all  your  family 
gossip;  in  one  summer,  you  may  renew  presumably  lost  or  abandoned 
friendships;  in  one  summer  you  may  regain  your  sense  of  popularity, 
when  your  mail  jumps  from  nothing  a  week  to  some  indeterminate  figure. 

Then,  if  you  are  a  gregarious  individual,  you  will  write  invitations  for 
week-ends,  weeks,  or  months,  and  you  will  answer  similar  requests  from 
your  many  friends.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  you  will  find  your¬ 
self  faced  with  wedding  invitations,  congratulations,  and  regrets,  and 
then  the  necessity  of  describing  the  wedding  to  your  four  best  friends 
who  were  unable  to  attend. 

If  you  are  not  a  grasshopper,  if  you  more  closely  resemble  the  busy 
bee,  you  will  write  letters  applying  for  summer  positions  with  great  gusto. 
If  you  obtain  the  opportunity  to  while  away  the  summer  days  in  labor, 
you  will  have  those  frequent  letters  to  anxious  parents,  and  doubting 
former  escorts.  And  again,  if  you  have  finished  your  college  course,  you 
will  correspond  at  a  great  rate  with  those  who  might  furnish  you  with  a 
permanent  position,  or  with  those  who  might  mention  your  name  in  the 
proper  circles. 

Truly  the  summer  is  the  time  for  letter-writing,  but  it  brings  its  dis¬ 
advantages.  The  more  correspondence  that  you  carry  on  during  the 
summer  months,  the  more  unanswered  letters  will  pursue  you  during  the 
following  Autumn — I  say  "Autumn”  advisedly,  because,  after  that  time, 
you  accept  the  inevitable,  and  tuck  away  all  letters  in  one  drawer,  labeled 
"Not  to  be  opened  until  next  summer.” 
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Summer  thoughts  (admittedly  under  the  Kipling  influence) 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 
Are  laughing  skies  and  brilliant  summer  sun, 

If  you  can  dress  and  act  the  perfect  lady 
When  all  your  friends  are  thinking  just  of  fun, 
If  you  can  play,  and  not  be  wild  in  playing, 

Or  being  tempted,  put  the  thought  aside, 

Orchids  to  you,  a  truly  Catholic  student, 

And  worthy  object  of  your  school’s  great  pride. 

*r  *> 
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What’s  in  a  name ? 

We  read  in  recent  newspapers  of  a  unique  organization  in  Canada, 
which  based  its  existence  upon  the  primary  importance  of  names,  not  of 
family  names  of  ancient  lineage,  but  of  given  names.  The  boast  of  this 
group  was  that  each  member  possessed  the  name  of  a  jewel  for  a  first 
name;  it  included,  Ruby,  Emerald,  Opal,  Jewel,  Gem,  Garnet,  etc.,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  organization  was  to  give  aid  to  those  in  need,  in  this 
case,  to  British  soldiers.  Reading  the  account,  we  were  amused.  In  our 
school,  every  girl  possesses  the  name  of  a  jewel,  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of 
heaven,  the  name  of  a  saint;  in  our  school,  every  girl  wishes  to  give  aid  to 
those  in  need,  for  she  is  imbued  with  the  strong  Catholic  principle  of 
Charity.  In  fact,  many  of  our  heavenly  jewels  have  even  embraced  the 
same  cause  as  that  of  the  girls  with  the  rather  appalling  jewel  names. 
We  do  not  make  the  headlines,  probably  because  we  are  too  universal,  both 
in  our  jewel  names,  and  our  charitable  purpose.  The  Canadian  jewels 
may  go  on  being  select,  if  they  choose.  We  prefer  the  less  distinctive, 

more  valuable  worth  of  our  own  jewel  names;  though  we  do  not  exclude 
others  with  less  fortunate  names  from  our  active  creed  of  "Love  one 
another”. 


* 


St- 
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"To  B(onnet)  or  not  to  B(onnet)?  that  is  the  question.”  With  the 
advent  of  Easter,  the  above  question  invariably  arises  in  all  its  perplexity. 
The  season  now  being  over,  the  reader  probably  feels  that  the  answer  is 
obvious,  so  why  does  the  writer  thus  trouble  herself? 

The  answer  to  me  is  never  obvious.  If  I  had  purchased  a  large  hat,  I 
am  sure  that,  after  Easter,  I  would  yearn  for  a  small  one,  and  vice  versa. 
The  proposition  is  much  more  difficult  of  solving  than  Hamlet’s,  because 
every  one  knows  that  it  is  much  better  "to  be”  (in  any  form)  than 
never  to  he  at  all. 

But  who  can  answer  the  problem  of  a  girl  who  has  been  captivated  by 
a  bonnet,  and  then  having  tried  it  on  with  last  year’s  suit  feels  a  desire 
for  decapitation.  There  is  also  the  maiden  who,  in  all  the  ardor  of  Easter 
entrancement,  has  been  lured,  snared,  and  captured  by  a  beret,  and  having 
tried  it  on  with  last  year’s  print  feels  like  the  victim  of  a  split  personality. 
The  moral  begins  to  look  like — "Don’t  wear  this  year’s  hat  with  last 
year’s  clothes.”  The  same  which  brings  to  my  mind  the  blithe,  modern 
housewife  who  has  never  heard  of  hash — or  left-over  clothes. 

We  should  consider  last  year’s  garb  when  we  buy  this  year’s  hat;  but 
the  red  feather  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  we  don’t.  So  why  soliloquize? 
Why  bemoan  such  a  gay  attitude?  Why  carry  on  Post-Easter  Post- 
Mortems?  (Have  you  noticed  that  anonymous  has  not  revealed  the  nature 
of  her  hat?  A  wise  virgin!) 

*».  *», 
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CURRENT  BOOKS 

Theatre  For  Tomorrow ,  by  Emmet  Lavery  et  al.  New  York:  Longmans 
Green  &  Company,  1940.  397  pages. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  criticize  a  drama  adequately 
without  seeing  it  performed.  The  group  of  plays  collected  in  Theatre  for 
Tomorrow ,  however,  are  exceedingly  interesting  reading,  though  they  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  closet  drama. 

The  three  plays,  Damien  by  Emmet  Lavery,  Savonarola  by  Urban 
Nagle,  and  Who  Ride  on  White  Horses  by  Richard  Breen  and  Harry 
Schnibbe  are  historical  and  social  dramas.  Each  is  based  on  the  struggle 
of  one  great  man  against  chaos  and  confusion,  mobs  and  mob  hatred. 
Each,  likewise,  is  inspired  by  love — the  great  loves;  love  of  God,  love  of 
man,  love  of  country.  The  time  and  setting  of  the  three  plays  are  factual. 
Despite  these  initial  differences  of  setting,  action,  and  character,  the 
three  plays  have  a  unitive  bond  through  the  authors,  all  of  whom  are 
fundamentally  right  in  ethics  and  in  aesthetics.  The  book,  in  general, 
proposes  to  build  a  new  edifice  with  social  drama  that  considers  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  man  to  God  as  well  as  those  of  man  to  man. 

Kamino  by  Ernest  Lavery  and  Grace  Murphy  is  the  story  of  Damien 
the  hero  of  Molokai.  It  is  in  three  acts  comprising  fifteen  scenes  which 
follow  chronologically  the  missionary’s  life  from  the  year  1864  when  he 
landed  at  Molokai  to  his  death,  a  leper,  twenty  years  later.  As  a  picture 
of  superb  and  truthful  characterization  the  play  ranks  high;  it  is  of 
equal  worth  artistically.  The  succession  of  scenes  creates  the  impression 
of  a  long,  hard  struggle  that  could  be  faced  only  by  an  apostle  of  Christ. 
The  pictorial  panorama  of  tropical  setting,  native  dances,  and  music 
and  enchantment  should  sell  it  for  a  Broadway  thrill.  But  the  giant 
figure  of  Damien  dwarfs  all  these  accessories.  It  is  the  man  who  is  the  play.. 

Father  Nagle  states  in  his  Preface  that  to  write  about  Savonarola  is 
"to  play  with  fire.”  Father  Nagle  is  not  attempting  any  exoneration  or 
adulation  of  his  Dominican  brother.  He  presents  Savonarola  as  a  tre¬ 
mendously  compelling  dramatic  and  tragic  figure.  Such  a  character 
skillfully  drawn  makes  for  good  drama;  a  dominating  personality  has 
magnetic  audience  power.  Here  the  fiery  character,  driving  energy,  deter- 
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mined  will  of  Savonarola  are  subtly  blended  with  kindness  and  good  de¬ 
sires.  If,  at  times,  the  dialogue  is  stilted,  and  the  characters  too  lo¬ 
quacious  in  the  midst  of  heart-rending  crises,  yet  the  general  effect  is 
powerfully  worthy  and  true.  The  play  might  aptly  be  called  an  auto¬ 
biographical  drama.  It  is  on  such  tragic,  historical  figures  that  real 
drama  is  based.  When  such  characters  are  presented  behind  the  footlights, 
we  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  the  theatre  of  tomorrow. 

The  manuscript  of  Who  Ride  on  White  Horses  was  written  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  production  by  two  students  of  Fordham  University  Playshop 
under  the  direction  of  Emmet  Lavery,  visiting  lecturer.  Father  Campion, 
S.J.,  a  one-time  favorite,  later  a  thorn  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  side,  is  here 
played  both  as  an  historical  character,  and  at  times,  an  imaginative  one; 
or  I  should  rather  say,  a  "rogue”  one.  Campion  becomes  the  daring  defier 
of  the  Queen’s  Grace,  both  by  deeds  and  words.  Many  of  the  speeches 
in  the  play  are  truthfully  copied,  particularly  those  of  Campion.  It  is  a 
fine  play. 

"Materialism  may  have  its  day  but  its  day  never  lasts  long  in  the 
theatre.  In  the  theatre  we  are  all  believers.”  Such  is  the  final  comment 
of  the  editors.  It  is  well  exemplified  at  the  moment  when  we  are  seeing 
the  resurgence  of  Catholic  drama  in  plays  such  as  those  presented  in 
Theatre  for  Tomorrow. 

Mary  Elcock ,  ’ 41 

The  White  Cliffs,  by  Alice  Duer  Miller.  New  York:  Coward -McCann, 

Inc.  70  pages. 

^  1  his  thin  volume  of  verse  is  a  tribute  to  the  essential 
courage  of  the  English.  It  was  written  by  an  American  who  expresses 
her  feelings  beautifully. 

The  fifty-two  poems  of  The  White  Cliffs  tell  the  story  of  Susan  Dunne 
from  1914  to  1940,  the  story  of  an  American  who  married  an  English¬ 
man  immediately  before  the  last  war. 

Alice  Duer  Miller  has  a  fine  talent  for  character  portrayal.  Lady  Jean, 
her  mother-in-law,  and  her  own  father  are  particularly  vivid.  Susan, 
herself,  is  believably  genuine;  but  John,  for  whom  Susan  abandoned  her 
country,  leaves  but  a  shadowy  impression.  He  is  never  clearly  distin¬ 
guished  from  millions  of  other  Britishers.  The  White  Cliffs  is,  I  think, 
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a  character  analysis  of  a  nation.  Throughout  the  variety  of  verse  forms 
employed  by  the  poet,  one  impression  is  deepening,  widening,  until  its 
final  basis  is  exposed — the  essence  of  the  English  people  as  the  poet  sees  it. 
One  after  the  other,  the  poet  presents  the  major  protests  made  against 
England:  the  weather,  the  coldness  of  the  people,  the  difficulty  of  culti¬ 
vating  their  friendship;  the  English  voice,  which  seems  through  its  arro- 
gancy  to  border  on  the  insolent,  "As  if  the  dominance  of  the  whole  nation, 
Lay  on  that  clear,  correct  enunciation.”  This  colossal  insularity  of  the 
English  looms  large  on  every  page  keeping  even  pace  with  the  strictly 
erected  class  barriers.  In  fact,  all  their  faults  and  weaknesses  are  herein 
examined;  but  over  against  these  are  laid  their  fine  virtues.  As  Susan 
Dunne  decides:  Americans  love  and  boast  of  their  country;  Frenchmen 
will  die  gallantly  for  theirs;  but  the  English  obey  her  laws  and  perform 
her  dull  tasks. 

...  I  saw 

Pale  shabby  people  standing  in  a  long 

Line  in  the  twilight  and  the  misty  rain 

To  pay  their  tax.  I  then  saw  England  plain.” 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  this  analysis  of  the  worth  of  England  is 
a  personal  matter.  Some  may  accuse  the  poem  of  sounding  the  note  of 
jingoism;  violent  flag-waving,  subtle  propagandizing;  but  to  me  the  en¬ 
tire  poem  seemed  sincere,  earnest,  and  very  moving.  Disregarding  any 
controversial  element,  we  must  admire  the  easy  flow  of  the  narrative,  its 
vivid  creation  of  a  nation  and  a  country,  its  variety  of  verse  forms  that 
relieve  the  poem  of  monotony.  In  summary,  we  quote  William  Lyon 
Phelps:  "The  'White  Cliffs  is  not  only  a  very  beautiful  poem  but  a  wonder¬ 
ful  study  of  the  English  people.” 

Anna  E.  Higgins ,  9 41 

My  Name  Is  Aram,  by  William  Saroyan.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Company.  1940.  22  pages. 

In  this  book,  Saroyan  has  grouped  together  his  best 
short  stories,  all  those  of  an  autobiographical  flavor.  For  the  most  part, 
the  setting  is  in  the  fruit  regions  of  California.  He  herein  depicts  the 
lives  of  a  group  of  Armenians  who  have  made  this  vineyard  valley  their 
home.  He  has  an  intuitive,  as  well  as  a  native  understanding  of  these 
people.  One  of  his  most  unforgettable  is  the  grandfather — the  "Old 
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Man”.  His  astuteness,  his  slyness,  his  cunning,  his  Armenian  intelligence 
that  could  buy  and  sell  Americans,  although  he  cannot  speak  their  Eng¬ 
lish,  nor  does  he  believe  what  is  found  in  books,  make  a  fine  ensemble, 
so  to  speak.  Too,  his  uncles,  Jorgi  and  Melik,  are  interesting  studies. 
Jorgi  is  etched  completely  by  the  statement  that  he  is  pleased  to  find  out 
he  is  without  a  job.  Melik  buys  a  whole  field  in  order  to  plant  pome¬ 
granates  where  he  knows  they  will  not  grow.  The  likeable  idealist! 

There  is  universal  appeal  to  the  school  boy  of  every  land  and  age  in 
the  book.  Have  they  not  all  played  "hookey”  when  the  circus  came  to 
town.  That  chapter  on  the  circus  joys  and  sorrows  is  worth  the  book. 
The  circus  was  worth  to  those  boys  (and  to  all  boys)  the  high-powered, 
painful  punishment.  Humor  and  pathos  blend  in  the  pattern  of  these 
days  lived  so  earnestly  in  his  boyhood,  lived  so  memorably  now  as  he 
writes  of  them.  But  Saroyan  is  not  all  froth.  That  is  an  ungenerous 
statement,  I  fear.  He  is  but  little  froth.  Through  the  light  vein  there 
pulses  the  life  of  certain  philosophical  tenets.  The  grandfather  is,  I  think, 
its  ablest  spokesman.  He  gives  his  opinion  on  all  and  sundry. 

Saroyan  has  his  men  and  deeds  well  under  control.  We  laugh  and 
cry  with  them,  and  perhaps  for  them.  Because  of  their  very  incongruities 
we  sympathize  with  and  love  them.  Saroyan’s  style  is  simple  yet  withal 
startling.  The  tone  of  this  book  is  humorous,  wistful,  wishful,  and 
charming.  We  could  wish  that  an  Aram  lived  next  door  to  us. 

Mildred  U.  Cahill ,  *41 

Ghosts  of  London ,  by  H.  V.  Morton.  New  York:  Dodd,  Meade,  1940. 

197  pages. 

s  the  tempo  of  world  events  daily  accelerates,  the 
links  that  bind  the  present  to  the  past  should  strengthen.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  Ghosts  of  London.  Civilian  England  looks  to  its  past,  its 
customs,  its  traditions,  for  strength  and  courage  to  carry  on  in  a  world 
suddenly  turned  topsy-turvy.  H.  V.  Morton  takes  us  back  centuries  to 
gaze  on  its  pageantry,  culture,  and  antiquity.  So  we  mount  dusty  stair¬ 
ways  up  into  the  towers  of  St.  Paul’s  with  the  bell-ringers.  We  walk 
along  dark  streets  to  glean  bits  of  information  from  the  aged  lamplighter. 
Wandering  through  Mayfair  we  come  upon  Shepherd  Market,  with  its 
fish-mongers,  butchers,  and  fruiterers  that  might  be  moved  into  any 
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country  town;  but  here  in  the  heart  of  Mayfair  it  stands  as  a  living 
example  of  an  old  tradition,  never  to  be  stamped  out.  Lambert  Palace 
suggests  Lambert  Dole,  a  custom  originating  from  the  thirteenth  century 
that  is  kept  today  by  twenty-nine  women  who  call  between  ten  and  eleven 
o’clock  on  Thursday  morning  at  the  gates  of  the  Palace  to  get  their 
weekly  allowance.  It  still  commemorates  in  a  sliver-like  fashion  a  muni¬ 
ficent  offer  of  charity  to  hundreds  and  thousands.  And  so  on,  and  so  on, 
this  delightful  book  preserves  for  us  the  hallowed  memories  and  happen¬ 
ings  of  the  long  ago. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  bits  of  information  is  the  story  of  Big 
Ben.  Big  Ben  is  an  old  friend  of  us  here  for  we  often  have  heard  his 
sonorous  tones  caught  by  the  air-waves.  When  it  was  recast  and  rung 
for  the  first  time  in  its  new  mould  it  cracked.  Every  competent  bell 
ringer  recognizes  the  flawed  sound.  But  as  a  symbol,  it  stands  intact, 
somewhat  as  our  Liberty  Bell  is  perfect  for  us,  despite  its  long-cracked 
surface.  In  all  its  color  and  pageantry  the  dim  and  misty  past  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  cities  and  towns  are  here  reflected.  The  book  is  informative,  enter¬ 
taining,  and  sounds  rather  a  nostalgic  note  for  the  glory  and  the  beauty 
that  are  gone. 

Elizabeth  B.  Doody,  * 41 

What  Is  Literature ?  by  Charles  Du  Bos.  New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward, 
1940.  124  pages. 

T 

I  he  inquiry  is  answered  in  four  lectures  given  at  St. 
Mary’s  College  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana.  They  have  been  collected  in 
essay  form  under  the  captions,  ''Literature  and  the  Soul,”  "Literature 
and  the  Light,”  "Literature  and  Beauty,”  "Literature  and  the  Word.” 
The  slight  volume  scintillates  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  exposition.  The 
essay,  "Literature  and  the  Word”  is  especially  reverently  treated.  Du  Bos 
does  not  deal  with  airy  criticism  and  superficial  craftsmanship,  the  matter 
of  many  works  on  Literature;  he  deals  with  the  very  essence  of  Litera¬ 
ture.  This  essence  is  sought  in  man’s  soul,  in  light,  in  beauty,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  in  the  Incarnation.  To  Du  Bos,  Literature  is  an  Incarnation  of 
words.  God  and  the  artists  are  placed  in  their  rightful  positions  as  Father 
and  sons.  The  book  is  consoling  and  illuminating. 

Elsie  G.  Brady ,  *41 
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LIGHT-FINGERED  UNCLE  JEFF 


A  Play  in  One  Act 
Dorothy  A.  Gannon,  ’42 

Characters:  Kenneth  Pierce,  Elsie  Pierce,  Jeffrey 
Witheroe. 

Scene:  The  home  of  Kenneth  and  Elsie  Pierce.  Morning. 
The  Pierce  living  room  has  a  "lived-in”  look,  neat  but  not 
prim.  A  fat  divan  squats  upper  left,  flanked  on  one  side  by 
an  end  table,  on  which  are  two  silver  ash  trays  and  a  single 
book  supported  by  two  silver  figurine  book  ends.  There  is 
an  easy  chair  upper  right  and  a  " butterfly ”  table  against  the 
right  wall  proudly  holding  silver  cups,  for  Kenneth  is  an 
excellent  tennis  player.  There  are  two  doors,  one  center  and 
one  upper  left.  One  window  Venetian-blinded,  is  at  the 
right.  As  we  appraise  the  room,  Elsie  Pierce,  28  years  old, 
but  looking  22,  slender  and  very  pretty,  enters,  humming. 
She  raises  the  Venetian  blind,  and  sunlight  streams  in.  She 
calls  in  the  general  direction  of  the  center  door,  which,  we 
presume,  leads  upstairs.  .  .  . 

It’s  a  lovely  morning  Ken  .  .  .  almost  finished  shaving? 

Voice:  Almost.  Any  mail? 

Elsie:  I’ll  see.  ( She  goes  out  center  door,  which  must 
also  lead  to  the  front  door,  comes  back  carrying  three  or  four 
letters.)  Mmhmm  ...  a  bill  from  Parkerson’s,  your  M.  I.  T. 
roster,  and  oh,  good,  a  letter  from  Aunt  Edith. 

Voice:  What  she  say? 
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Elsie:  I’ll  tell  you  in  a  minute.  Aunt  Edith’s  always  so 
busy  she  doesn’t  take  time  to  write,  she  just  scribbles  .  .  . 
let’s  see,  she  says  she’s  glad  we’re  well,  and  that  you  won 
the  tennis  match,  and  would  we  like  to  have  Uncle  Jeff  come 
on  for  awhile. 

Voice:  Say,  that’ll  be  fine. 

Elsie  ( reading ) :  She  says  he’s  not  well,  he’s  suffering  from 
.  .  .  I  can’t  make  out  this  writing  ...  I  think  it’s  Klepto¬ 
mania! 

Voice:  What!  ( Ken  bounds  into  the  room .  A  tall ,  well- 
built  young  man  of  30  or  so;  he's  wearing  sports  clothes  and 
a  worried  look.)  Good  heavens,  Elsie,  she  didn’t  say  Klepto¬ 
mania! 

Elsie:  Well,  see  for  yourself.  ( Hands  him  the  letter ,  leans 
over ,  traces  the  xuords  with  her  finger)  .  .  .  He’s  suffering 
from  a  mild  form  of  .  .  .  now,  doesn’t  that  look  like  Klepto¬ 
mania?  {reads)  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  get  him 
away  from  the  crowds  for  awhile.  {Breaks  off  )  Oh,  Ken, 
he’s  probably  been  picking  pockets,  and  Aunt  Edith  thinks 
he’d  better  hide  for  awhile. 

Ken:  Elsie,  this  is  awful  .  .  .  that  Kleptomania  disease 
makes  you  take  everything  in  sight.  Poor  old  Uncle  Jeff,  I 
wonder  how  he  got  that  way.  Say,  it  isn’t  contagious,  power 
of  suggestion,  and  all  that? 

Elsie:  Don’t  be  silly,  Ken  .  .  .  it’s  a  kind  of  mental  disease, 
you  just  walk  off  with  things,  you  can’t  help  it.  I  wonder 
when  he’s  coming;  Aunt  Edith  doesn’t  say,  but  then,  she 
never  does.  He’ll  probably  pop  in  on  us  sometime  today  or 
tomorrow. 

Ken:  But  Elsie,  it  will  be  awful,  all  our  friends  .  .  .  what’ll 
we  tell  them?  What’ll  they  think  when  Uncle  Jeff  starts 
walking  off  with  their  wedding  silver  or  something? 
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Elsie:  Well  just  have  to  explain  .  .  .  No,  we  can’t  do  that, 
we  can’t  admit  publicly  that  a  member  of  our  .  .  .  your 
family,  is  mentally  deficient. 

Ken  (hurt) :  Now,  Elsie,  that’s  not  fair.  You  never  made 
any  distinction  before;  you  always  treated  Uncle  Jeff  as  if 
he  were  your  own  uncle. 

Elsie:  I  know,  I  know.  But  this  Kleptomania  business  is 
rapidly  alienating  my  affection  for  him.  Well,  obviously  we 
can’t  tell  them  the  truth.  We’ll  just  have  to  go  with  him 
everywhere  he  wants  to  go. 

Ken  ( dejectedly ) :  We’ll  certainly  have  our  hands  full. 
He  has  a  raft  of  friends  here,  and  he  visits  them  all. 

Elsie:  Well,  we’ll  just  have  to  visit  them  all  too.  We 
can’t,  as  you  say,  have  him  walking  off  with  people’s  wed¬ 
ding  silver.  And  by  the  way,  perhaps  we’d  better  just  put 
our  own  silver  away  while  he’s  here. 

Ken:  Our  own  silver?  Good  night,  Elsie,  you  don’t  think 
Uncle  Jeff  would  lift  his  own  nephew’s  .  .  . 

Elsie:  We  don’t  know  what  Uncle  Jeff  would  do,  and 
there’s  no  use  in  taking  chances.  While  we’re  about  it,  we 
might  as  well  put  all  these  silver  things  in  here  away  too. 
( They  stack  up  the  ash  trays  and  tournament  cups ,  leaving 
the  book  ends.) 

Elsie:  Put  these  in  the  server,  will  you  please,  Ken?  The 
place  looks  a  little  bare,  but  no  use  in  putting  Uncle  Jeff 
into  temptation.  (Doorbell  rings.) 

Elsie:  Ken,  the  doorbell.  Do  you  suppose  it’s  Uncle  Jeff? 

Ken:  I’ll  see.  (Comes  back  into  the  living  room ,  gives  it 
one  last  look.)  Sure  there’s  nothing  around?  (Goes  out, 
opens  front  door.)  Why  hello,  Uncle  Jeff,  boy,  it’s  good  to 
see  you.  Come  in  .  .  .  (very  loudly)  Elsie  .  .  .  ee  .  .  .  it’s 
Uncle  Jeff. 
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( Elsie  gets  up  as  they  come  into  the  room .  Uncle  Jeff  is 
middle-aged,  good-humoured  looking,  with  twinkly  eyes,  a 
real  "good  scout”.  He  is  carrying  two  handsome  suitcases 
which  he  drops  to  shake  hands  with  Elsie.) 

Elsie:  Well,  hello,  Uncle  Jeff,  how  are  you?  ( Cordially 
shakes  hands.) 

Uncle  Jeff:  Fine,  Elsie,  fine.  My,  you  look  younger 
every  time  I  see  you,  and  just  as  pretty  as  a  picture. 

Elsie  ( laughing ) :  Come,  come,  Uncle  Jeff,  relax.  No 
flatteries.  After  all,  this  is  your  second  home;  you  can  be 
perfectly  honest  here.  ( The  full  import  of  that  "honest” 
strikes  her;  she  blushes.) 

Uncle  Jeff  ( blissfully  unaware,  sinking  onto  the  divan) : 
Whew,  Em  a  little  fagged  after  that  long  train  ride.  Now, 
Elsie,  that  was  no  flattery;  you  look  swell. 

Ken:  I  take  good  care  of  her,  Uncle  Jeff. 

Elsie:  Don’t  believe  him,  Uncle  Jeff.  He  beats  me  and 
makes  me  scrub  floors  and  lug  water.  How’s  Aunt  Edith? 
Still  rushing  around  to  club-meetings? 

Uncle  Jeff:  Yes,  dash  it.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  I 
came  away.  There’s  always  a  crowd  in  the  house.  I  step 
over  club-women  going  out  in  the  morning,  and  coming 
home  at  night.  Seems  as  though  those  luncheons  turn  into 
all-day  picnics.  The  last  straw  came  when  Edith  told  me 
I  couldn’t  go  to  bed  till  the  ladies  went  home.  Their  wraps 
were  all  over  my  bed — fur  coats,  fur  capes,  jackets,  every¬ 
thing.  It  was  awful. 

Ken:  I  know  just  how  you  felt,  Uncle  Jeff.  So  it  was  the 
last  straw? 

Uncle  Jeff:  Yep.  I  said,  "Edith,  I’m  gonna  take  a  run 
up  to  Ken  and  Elsie’s.”  I  like  people  in  ones  and  twos  but 
when  they  gang  up  on  you  by  the  hundreds — whew! 
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Elsie:  Well,  we’re  certainly  glad  to  have  you,  Uncle  Jeff. 
But  you  are  tired.  Why  don’t  you  lie  down  for  an  hour  or 
so?  Ken  will  carry  your  bags  up  to  your  room  for  you. 
( Looks  down  at  bags  for  the  first  time.)  Why,  what  beauti¬ 
ful  bags,  Uncle  Jeff.  Are  they  new? 

Uncle  Jeff  ( pleased ) :  Like  ’em?  I’ve  been  telling  Edith 
for  a  long  time  I  needed  new  luggage.  I  picked  them  up  in 
Centerville,  between  trains.  Mighty  fine  leather  in  them, 
isn’t  it?  ( Ken  and  Elsie  exchange  very  significant  glances.) 

Ken  ( uncertainly ) :  They  are  nice,  Uncle  Jeff.  ( Bends 
down  and  picks  them  up  gingerly.)  I’ll  carry  them  upstairs 
for  you. 

Uncle  Jeff:  Don’t  bother,  Ken.  They’re  not  heavy. 
I’ll  take  them  up. 

Elsie:  Oh,  no,  Uncle  Jeff,  you’d  better  let  Ken  take  them 
up  ( nods  vigorously  to  Ken) .  He  can  show  you  your  room. 

Uncle  Jeff:  Nonsense,  I  should  know  where  the  guest 
room  is  by  this  time. 

Elsie:  But  Uncle  Jeff,  Ken’s  dying  to  play  the  genial, 
obliging  host.  Do  let  him  take  them  up  for  you. 

Uncle  Jeff:  Well,  I  must  say,  this  is  service  deluxe.  I’ll 
be  down  after  I  rest  a  bit.  ( Ken  throws  Elsie  a  look  that 
says  in  husband -language  "well  done”,  and  follows  Uncle 
Jeff  upstairs.) 

Elsie  ( sinking  onto  the  divan) :  Imagine  having  a  house - 
guest  you  can’t  let  out  of  your  sight,  or  around  the  house 
alone.  I  hope  there’s  nothing  valuable  in  the  guest  room. 
.  .  .  Ken’s  shooting  medals,  but  they’re  eyesores;  it  would 
be  a  blessing  if  he’d  take  them. 

Ken  ( re-entering ) :  Well,  he  looks  the  same.  But  Jove, 
Elsie,  doesn’t  it  give  you  a  creepy  feeling  not  knowing  when 
he’ll  give  your  gold  teeth  an  appraising  look? 
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Elsie  (laughing) :  I  don’t  know  why  I’m  laughing  .  .  . 
it  certainly  isn’t  funny.  But  Ken,  we’ll  just  have  to  humour 
him,  and  help  him  all  we  can. 

Ken:  I  wonder  where  he  got  those  bags. 

Elsie:  Me  too.  And  he  got  so  excited  about  those  fur 
wraps  ...  do  you  suppose  he  tried  to  take  one,  and  Aunt 
Edith  caught  him? 

Ken:  Poor  old  boy,  I’ll  bet  it’s  embarrassing.  I  wonder 
if  only  certain  things  attract  him,  or  if  all  .  .  . 

Elsie:  Ken  .  .  .  our  candelabra  ...  I  stored  them  in  the 
guest  room  bureau  drawer.  Good  heavens,  do  you  think  he’s 
found  them  yet?  We’ll  have  to  go  up  and  see  .  .  .  ( starts  tip) . 

Ken  ( drawing  her  back) :  We  can’t  just  barge  in  on  him, 
Elsie.  After  all,  he  is  a  guest.  We’ll  have  to  wait  until  he 
leaves  his  room  for  something,  and  then  we  can  slip  in  and 
look  for  the  candlesticks.  ( Uncle  Jeff  reappears.) 

Uncle  Jeff:  I  guess  this  country  air  is  as  good  as  they 
say  it  is.  I  couldn’t  lie  still  ...  I  feel  all  pepped  up;  guess 
I’ll  call  up  Bill  Peters,  see  what  he’s  doing  this  afternoon. 

Elsie  ( jumping  up) :  Why,  that’s  the  very  thing,  Uncle 
Jeff.  Bill  will  be  tickled  to  hear  from  you.  If  you’ll  excuse 
me  a  sec,  I  want  to  run  upstairs  for  my  knitting. 

Ken  ( also  jumping  up) :  Me  too. 

Uncle  Jeff:  What’s  ’at?  You  knittin’,  Ken? 

Ken:  No  ...  I  mean  .  .  .  I’ve  gotta  run  upstairs  and  uh 
.  .  .  and  uh  .  .  . 

Elsie:  And  get  your  suit  coat.  You  can’t  go  over  to  Bill 
Peters’  in  that  thin  sports  shirt. 

Ken  ( stupidly ) :  I’m  not  going  over  to  .  .  .  ( raised-eye¬ 
brow  look  from  Elsie) .  Oh  yeah,  I’ve  gotta  get  my  suit  coat, 
I  can’t  go  over  to  .  .  .  (He  stops ,  realizing  he’s  repeating 
Elsie  parrot-fashion.)  .  .  .  I’ve  gotta  get  my  suit  coat. 
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Uncle  Jeff:  Well,  wait’ll  I  see  if  Bill’s  home  first. 

Ken  ( dashing  out) :  I’ll  get  it  just  in  case. 

Uncle  Jeff  ( shrugs ,  goes  to  telephone) :  321  ring  4 
please.  Hello,  Nell?  Bill  there?  Jeff,  Jeff  Witheroe,  staying 
at  Ken’s  for  a  few  days.  Oh  fine,  fine,  she’s  doin’  a  lot  of 
clubbing  lately.  I’ll  tell  her  you  were  asking  for  her,  uh  huh, 
I’ll  see  you.  Hello — Bill?  Jeff.  How’ve  you  been?  Good. 
Well,  I’ve  been  pretty  well;  been  a  little  nervous  lately. 
Edith  gave  it  some  high-falutin’  name;  it’s  just  I  get  a  little 
rattled  when  there’s  a  big  crowd  around,  .  .  .  naw,  nothin’ 
serious.  I  guess  it’s  Edith’s  shindigs  doin’  it.  Say,  how  about 
tossin’  a  few  horseshoes  around  this  afternoon?  Swell,  Ken 
and  I  will  be  over  after  lunch.  ( Hangs  up,  lights  cigar,) 

( Ken  and  Elsie  reappear ,  carrying  the  candelabra.) 

Uncle  Jeff:  Say,  those  are  good-looking.  Had  them 
long? 

Elsie  ( hastily  re-wrapping  the  flannel  around  them) :  No, 
not  long.  Ken  gave  them  to  me  on  our  last  wedding  anni¬ 
versary.  I  thought  I’d  clean  them. 

Uncle  Jeff:  Oh,  having  a  party? 

Elsie:  Well,  not  exactly  .  .  .  but  I  like  to  keep  them 
shiny;  it’s  so  hard  to  clean  them  once  they  really  tarnish. 

Uncle  Jeff:  A  good  idea.  ( Goes  to  flick  his  cigar  ashes 
into  ash  tray  .  .  .  doesn't  see  any.)  Say,  where’re  your  little 
silver  ash  trays? 

Elsie  ( hastily ) :  Oh,  I’ll  get  you  a  glass  one;  I  don’t  keep 
the  silver  ones  out  all  the  time.  They’re  sterling  you  know. 
They  might  tarnish,  or  ( weakly ) ,  get  stolen  or  something.  .  . 
I’ll  just  put  these  candelabra  away  and  start  lunch,  if  you’ll 
excuse  me,  Uncle  Jeff,  and  Ken. 

Uncle  Jeff:  Certainly,  certainly.  (Picks  up  book  end, 
examines  it.  Kenneth  starts  nervously.)  Always  liked  these 

little  figures.  How  d’ya  suppose  they  make  them  so  perfect? 
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Ken:  Oh,  I  guess  they  have  special  machines.  I  uh  .  .  . 
wonder  if  Elsie  wants  to  clean  those  jiggers  too  ...  Ed  better 
bring  them  out  to  her.  ( Hastily  grabs  book  ends  out  of  older 
man’s  hands,  and  rushes  out  to  the  kitchen  with  them.  Uncle 
Jeff  looks  a  bit  puzzled .  Ken  rushes  in  again.)  Well,  what 
did  Bill  have  to  say? 

Uncle  Jeff:  Said  he’d  like  us  to  come  over  and  play 
horseshoes  after  lunch  .  .  .  All  right? 

Ken:  Swell,  I’d  love  to. 

Uncle  Jeff:  What  time  is  it,  Ken? 

Ken  ( looking  at  a  very  handsome  wrist  watch) :  It’s  after 
11:30;  lunch’ll  be  ready  pretty  soon. 

Uncle  Jeff  ( getting  up) :  I  guess  I’ll  run  upstairs  and 
change  into  some  old  duds  .  .  .  couldn’t  throw  horseshoes 
two  feet  in  these  city  clothes. 

Ken:  I  think  I’ll  go  up  too;  I  have  to  wash  up  for  lunch. 
.  .  .  Elsie,  we’re  going  upstairs;  call  us  when  lunch  is  ready.  .  . 

Elsie  ( coming  into  the  room) :  Oh,  Ken,  just  a  minute. 
I  want  to  ask  you  something.  ( Uncle  Jeff  continues  up¬ 
stairs.)  Where  is  Uncle  Jeff  going  this  afternoon? 

Ken:  We’re  both  going  over  to  Bill  Peters’  to  throw  horse¬ 
shoes. 

Elsie:  That’s  a  relief  ...  a  few  horseshoes  won’t  be  missed, 
but  if  Nell  Peters  asks  you  in,  you’d  better  refuse.  She  has 
some  lovely  little  things  around  her  house;  she’d  be  heart¬ 
broken  if  any  of  them  disappeared. 

Ken:  Imagine  talking  this  way  about  our  own  uncle. 
This  Kleptomania’s  a  queer  thing  ...  I  thought  for  sure  he’d 
pocket  those  book  ends  in  another  minute. 

Elsie:  I  hope  you  weren’t  too  obvious  about  snatching 
them  away  ...  he  still  has  feelings,  even  though  he’s  not 
quite  right  in  his  mind. 
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Ken  ( absently  unbuckling  bis  watch ,  preparatory  to 
washing  up) :  Elsie? 

Elsie:  Yes? 

Ken:  This  stuff  may  be  in  my  blood  too  ...  I  mean 
(absently  slips  watch  in  his  pocket )  do  you  suppose  some 
day  HI  start  walking  off  .  .  . 

Elsie:  Well,  believe  me,  Ken,  if  you  do,  HI  buy  you  a 
nice,  shiny  set  of  handcuffs.  It’s  bad  enough  watching  an 
uncle  for  a  few  days  .  .  .  but  imagine  having  to  police  your 
husband  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Ken:  But  do  you  suppose  .  .  .  ? 

Elsie:  Of  course  not,  silly.  Now  you’d  better  hurry  and 
wash;  lunch  is  almost  ready.  (Ken  goes  upstairs.  Elsie 
straightens  the  books,  chair  backs,  picks  up  the  ash  tray  with 
the  dead  cigar  on  it,  and  starts  toward  the  kitchen .  Ken 
reappears,  wild-eyed.)  Elsie  .  .  .  it’s  gone! 

Elsie:  What’s  gone? 

Ken:  My  watch  .  .  .  my  gold  watch  that  I’ve  had  for 
ten,  no,  eleven  years  .  .  . 

Elsie:  But  where  did  it  go,  Ken? 

Ken:  I  just  took  it  off  in  the  bathroom,  then  I  went  down 
to  the  linen  closet  to  get  a  hand  towel,  and  when  I  came 
back,  it  had  disappeared. 

Elsie:  Oh  Ken,  do  you  suppose  .  .  .  ? 

Ken:  What  else?  He  must  have  slipped  into  the  bathroom 
while  I  was  down  at  the  linen  closet,  grabbed  the  watch  and 
ducked  into  the  guest  room  again. 

Elsie:  Ken,  Ken,  what  shall  we  do?  After  all,  he  is  your 
uncle. 

Ken:  Well,  uncle  or  no  uncle,  my  father  gave  me  that 
watch  when  I  graduated  from  Tech,  and  I  prize  it  more 
than  anything.  HI  just  demand  that  he  give  it  back. 
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Elsie:  You  can’t  do  that,  Ken.  Maybe  if  we  searched  his 
room  again  .  .  .  but  I  feel  so  sneaky  doing  that  .  .  .  sh  .  .  . 
here  he  comes. 

Uncle  Jeff:  I  heard  Ken  come  down,  so  I  didn’t  wait 
to  be  called.  The  train  ride  made  me  rather  hungry. 

Ken  ( bluntly ) :  Do  you  know  what  time  it  is? 

Uncle  Jeff:  About  quarter  of  twelve,  isn’t  it?  I’m  not 
sure;  I  never  carry  a  watch.  Don’t  like  the  things. 

Ken  ( his  voice  dripping  with  innuendoes) :  Not  even 
nice,  shiny  gold  ones? 

Elsie:  Ken!  (To  Uncle  Jeff)  I  suppose  it  seems  odd  to 
Ken  that  everyone  doesn’t  like  gold  wrist  watches  as  well 
as  he  does.  His  father  (a  bit  of  a  plea)  gave  him  his,  and 
he’s  very  fond  of  it.  He’d  (another  plea)  be  heartbroken 
if  anything  should  happen  to  it. 

Uncle  Jeff:  I  don’t  blame  him;  it’s  a  mighty  fine  watch. 
So  your  father  gave  it  to  you,  eh  Ken? 

Ken  (viciously) :  Yes,  that’s  one  of  the  reasons  I’m  so 
fond  of  it,  and  that’s  the  very  reason  I’m  going  to  get  it  back! 

Elsie:  Ken! 

Uncle  Jeff:  Get  it  back  .  .  .  what  do  you  mean?  Did 
you  lose  it,  Ken? 

Ken:  Now  look,  Uncle  Jeff,  I  know  you  can’t  help  it, 
but  .  .  . 

Elsie:  Ken  .  .  .  stop  that  this  minute. 

Uncle  Jeff:  No,  let  him  finish.  Can’t  help  what,  Ken? 

Ken:  This  .  .  .  this  Kleptomania  business.  But  when  it 
comes  to  taking  my  watch  that  my  father  .  .  . 

Uncle  Jeff:  Kleptomania?  What’s  that? 

Elsie:  Well,  it’s  a  sort  of  disease  that  people  have  that 
makes  them  steal  things.  They  can’t  help  themselves. 

Uncle  Jeff:  But  what’s  that  got  to  do  with  me? 
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Elsie:  Aunt  Edith  said  in  her  letter  that  you  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  mild  form  of  it. 

Uncle  Jeff:  Edith!  Now  I  get  it  (roars) .  That’s  Edith’s 
awful  scribbling  for  you.  She  has  some  foolish  idea  that  I’m 
suffering  from  a  "crowd  sickness”.  I  get  jittery  when  there’s 
too  many  people  around,  all  gabbing  at  once.  She  calls  it 
some  hi-falutin’  name,  "Claustrophobia”.  So  I’m  light- 
fingered  ...  oh  that’s  rich  .  .  . 

Ken  ( sheepishly ) :  Well,  it  looked  like  Kleptomania  in 
the  letter,  and  (nervously  he  puts  his  hands  into  his  pockets . 
A  look  of  unholy  consternation  covers  his  face.)  Oh  Jove! 
(Unhappily  holds  up  the  missing  watch.)  My  watch! 

Elsie:  Ken,  you  idiot.  You  put  it  there  yourself.  Oh, 
honestly,  Uncle  Jeff,  I  don’t  know  what  to  say.  We  must 
have  looked  like  such  fools,  running  around  hiding  things. 
(Suddenly  she  begins  to  laugh.)  We  locked  up  all  the  silver. 
(She  collapses  onto  the  divan ,  laughing  helplessly  .  .  .  Uncle 
Jeff  joins ,  then  Ken.  Finally  Uncle  Jeff  sits  up  straight.) 

Uncle  Jeff:  I  haven’t  had  a  good  laugh  like  that  in  years; 
took  five  off  my  life.  (Stands  up.)  Well,  what  do  you  say 
to  a  little  lunch?  That  is  (chuckles)  if  you’ll  trust  me  with 
the  table  silver. 

Elsie  (chokingly) :  Believe  it  or  not,  Uncle  Jeff,  we’ve 
locked  that  up  too!  (They  all  again  hysterically  collapse 
with  laughter  on  the  divan  as  the  curtain  drops.) 
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THROUGH  MY  FAULT 

Eleanor  R .  Whitney ,  9  42 


I  do  not  ask  for  war. 

Its  clutch  of  thunderous  might 
Ruinous  challenges 
Flagrant  defiances 
Ravaging  pillages 
Affright  me  and  appall. 

Against  war,  I  am  a  rebel; 

That  is  all. 

I  shun  this  world-wide  strife, 

Its  dire  effect  on  men 

Wholly  debasing  them 
Bootlessly  wasting  them 
Finally  breaking  them; 

On  every  side  it  fells 
Men’s  frames  and  opens 
Earthly  hells. 

Yet,  how  strive  I  for  peace? 

Flow  pave  my  guilty  path? 

Hardened  indifference 
Meanful  antipathy 
Wretched  hostility: 

I  blush.  I  serve  the  King  of  Peace 
With  sluggish,  slothful  ease, 

And  thus  serve  war. 

Ah,  but  let  me  be  of  those 
Whose  flawless  love  is  walled  about 
By  God! 
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JUNE  JOURNAL  JOTTINGS 


Dorothy  R.  Cronin ,  9 44 


June  3.  What  the  Draft  did  to  Winthrop 

A  year  ago,  Winthrop  was  just  a  sleepy  little  Massachusetts 
town.  Fort  Banks  was  a  cluster  of  yellow  houses  and  a  stretch 
of  fields  where  the  boys  played  baseball  and  the  girls  picked 
daisies.  Fort  Heath  was  the  cliff  overlooking  the  ocean  where 
three  extinct  cannon  made  a  fascinating  place  for  small  boys 
to  play  "war”.  The  sloping  side  of  the  hill  made  an  ideal 
site  for  "weenie  roasts”  and  picnics.  Deer  Island  was  that 
dreary  stretch  of  land  just  off  Point  Shirley  where  the  for¬ 
midable  brick  walls  of  the  penitentiary  were  the  only  relief 
from  the  desolate  landscape. 

That  was  before  the  Conscription  Act.  Everything  is 
different  now.  Winthrop  has  been  awakened  by  the  great 
influx  of  khaki-clad  men.  Fort  Banks  is  now  encircled  by 
a  high  wire  fence  and  is  well  guarded  on  all  sides.  The  fields 
were  built  up  almost  over  night  with  low  wooden  barracks. 
So  quickly  has  the  reservation  grown  that  it  is  familiarly 
known  as  "Boom  Town”.  The  big  guns  at  Fort  Heath  shake 
the  town  as  they  hurl  their  shells  oceanward.  Here  at  Heath 
is  also  the  rifle  range.  Every  morning  seems  like  the  Fourth 
of  July  with  the  "crack-crack”  of  rifle  fire.  The  peniten¬ 
tiary  of  Deer  Island  is  of  secondary  importance  now,  for 
there  is  located  the  newest  of  the  forts,  Fort  Dawes.  Two 
radio  towers  have  been  erected  on  the  island  and  anti-aircraft 
guns  have  been  placed  in  advantageous  positions.  Army 
planes  from  the  East  Boston  Airport  fly  over  the  island 
swooping  down  like  dive  bombers.  Then,  four  quick  reports 
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of  the  anti-aircraft  guns  shatter  the  peace  of  the  little  sum¬ 
mer  colony  of  Point  Shirley.  It  is  a  common  sight  to  see 
semaphore  signals  from  atop  Winthrop’s  high  water  tower. 
At  night,  high-powered  searchlights  play  their  pencils  of 
light  about  the  sky  attempting  to  locate  planes  in  various 
maneuvers. 

It  is  not  safe  to  drive  in  Winthrop  any  more  with  those 
big  canvas  covered  conveyances  whizzing  around  corners. 
These  overgrown  convertibles,  better  known  as  "jeeps”,  are 
piloted  by  men  more  interested  in  the  female  pedestrians  than 
in  the  traffic  regulations.  Enormous  covered  trucks  which 
resemble  prairie  schooners,  minus  the  oxen,  present  a  major 
problem  on  Winthrop’s  narrow  streets.  The  new  reconnais¬ 
sance  cars  are  always  of  interest  to  passers-by.  These  little 
cars  are  of  a  size  between  a  Baby  Austin  and  a  Ford  coupe. 
They  have  no  tops  on  them  and  the  seats  are  built  extremely 
high;  so  high  that  the  passengers  seem  to  be  standing.  How¬ 
ever,  these  midget  cars,  for  all  their  grotesque  appearance, 
are  able  to  climb  an  incline  of  forty-five  degrees.  It  is 
rumored  that  they  have  climbed  the  precipitous  embank¬ 
ments  which  give  Fort  Banks  its  unique  name.  Speed  demons 
in  ambulances  also  serve  to  clutter  up  the  roads.  The  army 
is  nothing  but  a  headache  to  the  town’s  motorcycle  police¬ 
men. 

The  whole  town  of  Winthrop  is  just  a  glorified  army 
camp.  At  five-thirty  every  morning  except  Sunday,  we 
hear  the  cannon  at  Fort  Banks  followed  by  the  bugle  call 
reveille.  Of  course,  we  civilians  have  the  privilege  of  turning 
over  for  another  hour  or  so,  but  the  soldiers  have  to  get  up. 
Sometimes  we  see  them  marching  wearily  through  the  streets 
with  full  equipment.  But  this  is  not  an  everyday  occurrence 
because  the  regiments  stationed  in  Winthrop  are  of  the  Coast 
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Artillery,  not  the  Infantry.  In  church  on  Sundays  men  in 
khaki  uniforms  are  scattered  throughout  the  congregation. 
We  even  had  a  military  Mass  last  month.  The  bus  line’s 
business  has  increased  since  the  restless  soldiers  frequent  it 
so  often,  seeking  entertainment  in  Boston  on  nights  off.  On 
quiet  nights  we  can  hear  "taps”  echoing  from  the  hill  at 
eleven  o’clock. 

June  15.  I  decided  to  give  advice  to  girls  regarding  the  army. 

Every  girl  should  know  what  the  different  insignia  on  a 
soldier’s  uniform  mean.  Who  knows  when  the  current  boy¬ 
friend  may  be  called  into  the  service?  On  the  left  side  of 
the  coat  collar  is  the  little  gold  pin  telling  to  what  division 
of  the  army  he  belongs.  It  may  be  crossed  cannon,  Coast 
Artillery;  or  crossed  rifles,  Infantry;  or  wings,  Air  Corps. 
Full  particulars  appeared  in  Life.  On  his  coat  lapels  are  two 
enameled  pins  with  a  particular  picture  on  them.  These  are 
regimental  insignia.  For  instance,  the  9th  Coast  Artillery 
has  pictures  of  the  "Mayflower”  under  full  sail.  These  pins 
are  sometimes  given  to  a  girl  to  wear  for  a  time.  In  that 
case,  they  are  the  military  equivalent  of  a  fraternity  pin. 

Now  we  come  to  that  all-important  question  of  chevrons. 
If  he  has  one,  it  means  he  is  a  P.  F.  C.  (Private,  First  Class) . 
This  means  thirty-six  dollars  a  month  and  is  one  step  and  six 
dollars  above  "buck  private”.  If  he  has  two  chevrons,  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  a  second  class  private. 
No  indeed,  two  chevrons  mean  corporal,  and  corporal  means 
fifty-four  dollars  a  month.  Soldiers  are  very  proud  of  their 
chevrons  and  it  is  a  grave  social  error  not  to  remark  about 
them,  especially  if  they  have  just  recently  been  won.  Three 
chevrons  mean  sergeant.  Sergeants  are  reputedly  chosen  for 
their  lung  capacity  and  volume  of  voice  in  issuing  orders. 
You  will  not  find  an  enlisted  man  higher  than  a  sergeant  of 
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some  variety.  But  if  your  particular  conscriptee  is  a  college 
graduate,  lie  may  have  a  lieutenant’s  commission.  You  iden¬ 
tify  this  officer  by  the  silver  or  gold  bar  worn  on  each 
shoulder  and  the  dignified  air  of  the  person.  The  gold  bar 
signifies  second  lieutenant;  and  the  silver,  first  lieutenant. 
The  difference?  To  own  a  silver  bar  means  a  hundred  dollars 
a  month  more  than  the  wearer  of  the  gold  bar. 

If  your  draftee  comes  to  see  you  in  one  of  those  good- 
looking  hats  which  resemble  yachting  caps,  be  informed  that 
this  is  known  as  a  garrison  hat  and  is  reserved  for  dress  occa¬ 
sions.  The  usual  uniform  is  topped  by  the  cocked  overseas 
cap  which  is  ornamented  by  another  of  those  pins  which  we 
identified  as  regimental  insignia.  As  a  parting  piece  of  advice 
let  me  remind  you  not  to  be  too  eager  to  go  dancing  with 
your  draftee  on  furlough  for  he  may  have  just  completed 
a  long  stretch  of  guard  duty.  You  may  feed  him  all  the 
fudge  and  chocolate  cake  you  wish,  for  such  delicacies  are 
unknown  on  army  fare  and  will  be  enthusiastically  received. 
June  16 .  I  learn  much  about  soldiers  from  a  personal 
interview. 

Soldiers  are  a  moody  lot.  At  one  time  they  may  be  joking 
and  clowning,  and  a  little  later  be  gloomily  thinking  about 
the  girl  back  home.  Any  queries  regarding  the  subject  of 
thought  when  in  the  latter  state  of  mind  are  answered  by 
the  stock  reply,  "My  income  tax.”  Income  tax  on  $360  a 
year!  If  one  fortunate  fellow  at  the  post  succeeds  in  meet¬ 
ing  what  is  known  as  a  "nice  girl”,  every  device  is  employed 
to  find  out  her  telephone  number.  If  a  soldier  and  his  "date” 
have  to  walk  by  a  group  of  his  colleagues,  his  greeting  is  a 
quick  "hello,  boys”,  as  he  grasps  the  girl  possessively  by  the 
arm  and  hurries  by  while  "the  boys”  look  hungrily  on.  It 
has  been  quite  a  problem  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  army 
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without  the  cooperation  of  the  women.  Church  socials  are 
helping  out.  When  the  U.  S.  O.  gets  under  way  things  are 
bound  to  be  different.  Soldiers  like  to  show  off  their  marks¬ 
manship  at  rifle  ranges  such  as  they  have  at  Revere  Beach. 
They  also  like  roller  coasters,  new  cars,  and  ice  cream. 

Fort  Banks  is  the  best  place  in  Winthrop  to  be  stationed. 
It  is  nearest  to  the  bus  line  and  not  too  far  from  Revere 
Beach.  Fort  Dawes  is  the  most  disliked.  It  is  a  mile  from 
the  bus  line,  and  one  has  to  go  through  prison  property  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  island,  which,  incidentally,  is  not  an  island 
any  more  but  rather  a  peninsula.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  the 
two  batteries  at  Fort  Banks  when  they  were  transferred  to 
Dawes  to  spend  the  summer  in  tents.  But  they  will  have 
the  last  laugh  when  they  are  enjoying  the  cool  ocean  breezes, 
while  those  in  the  center  of  town  swelter  to  the  tune  of 
ninety  in  the  shade. 

One  of  the  least  tasteful  duties  around  the  camp  is  a  long 
stretch  of  guard  duty.  This  means  that  the  unfortunate 
individual  has  to  carry  a  heavy  gun  on  his  shoulder  and 
march  back  and  forth  along  a  fence  keeping  a  vigilant  watch 
all  through  the  lonely  hours  of  the  night.  A  thirty-six  hour 
stretch  of  this  is  sometimes  given  with  only  a  few  hours’  rest. 
Imagine  a  man  doing  guard  duty  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  driving  to  the  corner  drugstore  to  buy  a  postage  stamp. 
K.  P.  (kitchen  police)  is  another  of  these  tasteless  duties. 
A  man  who  never  did  the  dishes  for  three  people  at  home, 
now  does  them  for  three  hundred.  They  make  beds  too. 
After  their  period  of  service  is  up,  these  men  will  make  ideal 
husbands  for  career  girls,  or  those  undomesticated  college 
girls. 
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IDYLS 

Helen  K .  Cullen ,  y42 


A  hovel  in  a  Southern  land, 

A  well-picked  cotton  patch  at  hand, 

A  young  child  playing  in  the  sand, 

A  man — thankful. 

The  conscience-stricken  waves  of  blue, 
The  sea-racked  bodies  of  a  few, 

The  soul-torn  glances  of  the  crew, 

A  sailor — sorrowful. 

In  quiet  of  a  cloistered  room, 

In  prayerful  thought  amidst  earth’s  gloom 
In  peaceful  meditation  soon, 

A  nun — joyful. 

From  home  and  kin  and  country  torn, 

Of  worldly  arts  and  cultures  shorn, 

To  new  ideals  and  life  a’born, 

A  monk — thoughtful. 
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THE  SERPENT’S  TOOTH 

Marie  E.  McCabe ,  ’43 

^S/\~aster  Painters  of  the  Ages,  please,”  requested 
the  old  man,  his  tone  respectfully  hushed  in  obedience  to  the 
large  Silence !  sign  which  stood  on  the  main  desk. 

The  librarian  looked  up.  Here  he  was  again,  the  same  old 
man  who  came  to  the  Fine  Arts  Department  every  night 
and  stayed  until  closing  time,  eagerly  studying  the  contents 
of  works  on  art,  which  he  carefully  bore  to  the  last  table, 
third  seat  from  the  left.  Had  he  come  in  only  on  cold  or 
stormy  nights,  he  would  have  constituted  no  puzzle.  Too 
many  poor,  beaten  derelicts  sought  shelter  in  the  Public 
Library  during  inclement  weather.  But  she  felt  that  there 
was  something  different  about  this  man.  His  clothes,  though 
shabby  and  threadbare,  were  always  clean  and  neat;  and 
when,  in  speech  which  bore  the  mark  of  his  native  Italy,  he 
mentioned  great  artists,  he  drew  out  the  names  slowly  and 
lovingly,  as  if  he  delighted  in  them.  Oh,  well,  who  he  was 
or  what  he  might  have  been  was,  after  all,  none  of  her  busi¬ 
ness.  With  a  shrug,  she  cast  him  out  of  her  thoughts,  and 
returned  to  her  reading  of  the  latest  best-seller. 

Meanwhile,  the  object  of  her  speculations  had  carried  the 
heavy  volume  to  his  accustomed  place  and  settled  down  with 
a  sigh  of  anticipation.  Three  hours  of  poring  over  the  works 
of  the  masters  lay  before  him.  These  few  hours  were  the 
only  bright  spot  in  his  day.  Often,  during  that  time,  he 
studied  just  one  or  two  plates.  Each  time  he  started  to  turn 
the  page,  a  new  detail  of  color,  arrangement,  or  lighting 
caught  his  appreciative  eye,  and  he  had  to  scrutinize  the 
picture  for  a  few  more  minutes. 
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Tonight,  as  he  opened  the  book,  the  lovely  face  of 
Raphael’s  "Madonna  della  Sedia”  looked  straight  at  him.  A 
sigh  broke  from  his  lips.  He  had  been  born  in  the  same  lovely 
Italian  town  of  Urbino.  He,  too,  had  received  a  rich  artistic 
heritage  from  his  father,  and  he,  too,  had  been  told  that  he 
undeniably  possessed  great  talent,  maybe  even  genius.  Yet 
Raphael  had  attained  success,  while  he — 

Perhaps,  if  he  had  never  met  Rosita  .  .  . 

He  gazed  unseeingly  into  the  beautiful,  expressive  eyes  of 
the  Mother  of  Christ. 

+C  "C 

A  full  moon  rode  across  the  sky,  with  two  tiny  clouds 
sailing  along  in  her  wake.  A  soft,  Italian  breeze  stirred  the 
leaves.  The  dark-haired  girl  at  his  side  stood,  with  head 
averted,  listening  as  he  pleaded  with  her. 

"We’ll  be  married  and  then  next  month  we’ll  sail  for 
America.  I’ve  heard  that  in  that  land  no  one  is  poor  nor 
oppressed.  Every  one  is  a  free  man.  I  won’t  be  a  peasant 
any  more!  Then,  when  I’ve  made  my  fortune,  we  can  come 
back  here,  and  I’ll  study  art  under  a  great  painter.” 

"But  I’m  afraid!  It’s  such  a  long  trip  across  the  ocean. 
Who  knows  what  may  happen?” 

He  dismissed  this  argument  at  once. 

"It’s  not  dangerous  at  all  in  modern  steamships.  If  it 
weren’t  for  the  slight  rolling,  you  wouldn’t  know  that  you 
were  on  the  ocean.  And  in  three  weeks,  maybe  two,  after 
we  leave,  we’ll  be  in  New  York.  Say  yes,”  he  pleaded. 

Rosita  hesitated  a  moment. 

"America  is  so  far  away,”  she  said  desperately.  "All  our 
friends,  and  our  family  are  here,  and  we  shall  be  so  lonely.” 

"Don’t  you  see?”  he  asked  eagerly,  "it  won’t  be  forever, 
just  a  few  years.  If  we  stay  here,  we’ll  always  be  poor.  But 
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in  America,  everyone  gets  rich.  Then  when  we  come  back 
to  Italy,  we  can  help  our  families.  I’ll  study  painting,  and 
some  day  I’ll  be  a  success.  Just  let  me  have  an  opportunity.” 

"You’ll  be  a  success,  whatever  you  do,”  she  asserted  with 
deepest  conviction. 

There  was  a  pause.  He  waited  breathlessly  for  her  final 
answer.  She  started  to  speak,  faltered,  then  suddenly  turned 
and  gazed  into  his  eyes  with  a  long  look  of  perfect  love  and 
trust. 

" We’ll  go  to  America,  as  you  say.” 

%(►  *r 

•r  'k 

America!  Land  of  Promise!  Land  of  Opportunity!  He 
felt  again  the  old  hurt,  the  old  bewilderment,  as  he  remem¬ 
bered  what  America  had  meant  to  him.  A  land  of  squalid 
tenements  and  armies  of  pushcarts,  fierce,  hating  armies  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  battle  where  no  quarter  was  given  nor  expected. 
His  dreams  of  returning  to  his  beloved  homeland  were  pushed 
farther  and  farther  into  the  background  as  he  struggled  to 
earn  a  living  for  his  ever-increasing  family.  When  he  was 
too  tired  in  the  evenings  to  do  any  sketching,  he  comforted 
himself  with  the  thought  that,  for  all  his  cares,  he  was  still 
young. 

First,  he  must  see  to  the  children’s  future.  They  must 
never  be  scorned  nor  despised  as  he  had  been.  No!  They 
would  receive  a  good  education  in  American  schools;  they 
would  become  leaders  in  this  new  world  in  which  they  had 
been  born.  Then,  when  they  were  all  able  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves,  he  could  still  realize  his  ambitions.  Many  great  paint¬ 
ers  had  done  their  best  work  when  they  had  long  passed  the 
prime  of  life.  But,  for  now,  the  children  came  first. 

The  children!  He  slowly  clenched  and  unclenched  his  fist, 
as  he  tried  desperately  to  suppress  the  bitterness  and  anger 
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which  still  filled  his  heart  when  he  thought  of  the  night  his 
youngest  son  had  graduated  from  high  school,  the  night  to 
which  he  had  so  long  looked  forward,  which  had  given  the 
death-blow  to  his  dreams  and  ambitions. 

V  +c 

He  had  long  had  the  uneasy  feeling  that  the  children  were 
growing  away  from  him.  He  saw  it  in  little  things:  Dom- 
inico’s  sly  imitation  of  his  broken  English,  Concetta’s  averted 
face,  when,  in  company  with  her  school  friends,  she  hap¬ 
pened  to  pass  him  and  his  pushcart.  He  attributed  the  ever- 
widening  chasm  between  them  to  the  new  freedom  they 
learned  from  their  friends.  In  Italy,  the  father,  no  matter 
what  his  rank,  was  the  head  of  the  house,  loved  and  honored 
by  all  the  family;  whereas  he  was  seldom  treated  with  respect 
by  his  family  any  more. 

Tonight,  however,  things  would  be  different.  After  the 
exercises,  there  was  to  be  a  little  party,  with  just  the  family 
present.  He  meant  to  exhibit  to  them  the  sketches  which 
he  had  made  in  his  spare  time,  late  at  night  when  everyone 
was  in  bed,  with  only  his  memory  to  guide  him.  The  children 
would  see  that  their  father  had  the  ability  for  greater  things 
than  peddling  vegetables  from  a  pushcart. 

His  tired  eyes  shone  as  he  nervously  picked  stray  bits  of 
lint  from  his  shiny  old  coat.  No  matter  how  much  it  was 
brushed,  it  still  looked  shabby.  The  money  he  had  laid  aside 
for  a  new  suit  had  gone  to  purchase  Antonio’s  graduation 
outfit.  His  son  would  look  just  as  fine  as  the  other  boys  in 
his  class,  he  thought  proudly. 

Suddenly,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  see  Antonio  looking  at  him 
with  a  mixture  of  scorn  and  amusement. 

"You’re  not  going  dressed  like  that,  are  you?”  he  asked 
incredulously. 
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"But  this  is  the  best  I  have,”  protested  the  old  man. 

"I  punched  Joe  Winslow  because  he  said  my  father  pushed 
a  cart  around.  I  certainly  won’t  be  able  to  deny  it  any  more, 
after  he  sees  you  tonight.” 

"Of  course  I  push  a  cart!”  broke  in  his  father.  "It  is  all 
I  could  get  to  do  when  I  came  to  this  country.  Would  it 
be  better,  do  you  think,  for  us  all  to  starve,  maybe?” 

"Joe’s  family  has  lots  of  money,”  reflected  Antonio.  "His 
father’s  an  artist,”  he  added. 

Artist!  The  word  exploded  in  his  brain. 

"Your  father  is  an  artist,  too!”  he  shouted. 

With  trembling  hands,  he  brought  forth  the  precious 
sketches. 

"See!”  he  said.  "Here  is  Mama  sitting  in  her  rocking- 
chair  by  the  window.  Here  is  Concetta  on  her  First  Com¬ 
munion  Day.  Here  is  Dominico,  the  day  he  got  his  first  suit 
with  long  pants.  And  here’s  Michael,  and  Lena,  and  little 
Rose!  Now,  isn’t  your  father  an  artist,  too?” 

Antonio  laughed.  "That’s  not  art.  That’s  only  pictures, 
just  like  photographs.  People  don’t  paint  like  that  any  more. 
Modern  art  is  symbolic.  It  doesn’t  paint  what  it  sees;  it 
paints  things  that  symbolize  what  it  sees.  That’s  what  Joe’s 
father  does — and  he’s  an  artist,  not  a  copyist!” 

There  was  a  gasp  from  the  doorway.  Both  turned  to  be¬ 
hold  Rosita,  who  had  come  from  the  kitchen  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  loud  voices. 

"Antonio!”  she  said  accusingly.  "How  can  you  talk  that^ 
way  to  Papa?  Of  course,  he’s  an  artist.  In  Urbino,  they 
thought  he  was  a  genius.” 

"Urbino!”  scoffed  Antonio.  "They  don’t  know  there’s 
been  another  artist  since  Raphael.  Besides,  that  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  No  one  would  say  that  now.” 
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"Antonio!”  moaned  his  mother.  "You  don’t  mean  that. 
Tell  Papa  you’re  sorry.” 

The  boy  remained  silent.  Rosita  put  a  hand  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  arm,  as  he  stood  mutely,  his  head  lowered. 

"Antonio’s  excited  about  graduating,”  she  soothed.  "To¬ 
night,  when  we’re  all  here  together  at  supper,  he’ll  forget 
all  the  things  he  said.” 

"I’m  not  coming  back  to  supper,”  announced  Antonio 
suddenly.  "I’m  going  out  with  some  of  the  boys.  I’ll  be 
home  late.” 

The  door  slammed  behind  him.  For  a  moment,  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  gazed  at  each  other  in  silence,  then  they 
looked  away. 

The  old  man  felt  a  stinging  sensation  in  his  eyes  as  he 
thought  of  the  events  which  followed  that  incident.  It 
wasn’t  very  long  before  the  children  all  left  home,  either  to 
get  married  or  to  work  in  distant  places.  Then,  her  task  of 
raising  her  family  completed,  the  gentle  Rosita  died,  leaving 
her  sorrowing  husband  entirely  alone. 

He  had  lost  all  ambition  to  paint,  but  his  soul  still  thirsted 
after  beauty.  In  his  bereavement  he  turned  to  the  works  of 
the  great  masters.  In  their  inspired  loveliness,  he  found  a 
measure  of  peace  and  contentment,  and  above  all,  forget¬ 
fulness. 

As  from  a  great  distance,  he  heard  a  bell.  With  a  start, 
he  came  back  to  his  surroundings.  Closing  time!  Shutting 
the  volume,  he  carried  it  back  to  the  attendant  at  the  desk, 
who  absently  took  it  from  him.  Her  mind  was  on  the  book 
she  had  been  reading,  the  story  of  a  man  whose  hopes  and 
ambitions  had  been  thwarted  by  the  cares  of  a  family. 
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"He  was  wonderful,”  she  murmured.  "But  no  one  would 
ever  do  that  in  real  life.” 

Unnoticed,  the  old  Italian  walked  slowly  down  the  stairs 
and  out  into  the  night. 


LONGING 

Betty  A.  Ricker , 9 42 

Wherever  I  go  I  hear  your  voice, 

Your  eyes  gleam  in  the  darkness 

Stars  set  in  the  blue-black  moonlightless  sky. 

Across  all  paths  my  searching  feet 

Beat  out.  The  silent  shadows  lie. 

Flooded  by  your  remembered  presence,  dear, 

I  feel  you  ever  near — 

Close,  close  to  me. 

I  live  in  memory  fond  the  happiness  you’ve  brought; 
I  seek  you  still,  my  friend,  I  seek  and  find  you  not. 
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WALTER  HARTWIG 

His  Theatrical  Achievements 
Dorothy  A.  Gannon ,  ’ 42 

T HE  theater  lives  and  thrills  because  of  its 
illusory  nature.  To  concretize  it  for  criticism  and  study,  one 
must  deal  with  the  personalities  that  give  it  shape  and  direc¬ 
tion.  Everyone  connected  with  the  theater  is  important. 
Author,  producer,  actor,  stagehand,  all  figure  largely  in  its 
life.  But  most  important  of  all  is  that  man  who  loves  the 
theater  passionately,  makes  it  his  life,  tries  his  hand  at  writ¬ 
ing,  directing,  producing,  acting;  watches  the  theater  grow, 
keeps  in  step  with  its  progress.  Such  a  man  was  David 
Belasco,  such  a  man  is  William  Brady,  and  such  a  man  was 
the  late  Walter  Hartwig.  On  January  seventeen,  nineteen 
hundred  forty-one,  Walter  Hartwig  died.  Some  of  you  may 
know  him.  Some  of  you  may  never  have  heard  of  him. 
Greatness  and  widespread  fame  do  not  always  go  hand  in 
hand.  And  yet  he  deserves  noticeable  fame,  deserves  it  more 
than  many  of  the  famous  stars  whom  he  helped  to  win 
success. 

Walter  Hartwig  symbolizes  the  theater  as  it  used  to  be 
and  as  it  is  today.  For  almost  five  decades  he  was  in  the  show 
business.  He  made  it  his  life.  He  followed  the  trend  of  the 
theater  through  all  its  phases,  changing  with  it,  sometimes 
hastening  a  change;  always  anxious  for  innovations,  never 
afraid  to  take  a  chance;  and  above  all,  ever  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  for  hopeful  young  additions  to  the  theater  personnel. 
He  learned  his  life  work  the  hard  way.  In  his  youth  there 
was  only  one  place  for  him,  Broadway.  Here  he  was  eager 
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for  odd  jobs,  odd  bits,  anything  that  might  enable  him  to 
keep  his  beloved  career.  Never,  since  the  day  he  ran  away 
from  home  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  join  a  road  company, 
did  the  theater  lose  any  of  its  attraction  for  him. 

He  had  a  successful  career  in  New  York.  For  twelve  years 
he  was  head  of  the  Little  Theater  Tenement ,  a  project  based 
upon  competition.  Stars  and  would-be  stars  came  from  all 
over  the  country  to  compete  for  choice  Broadway  parts. 
This  was  the  greatest  theatrical  project  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  It  was  a  remarkable  aid  to  really  talented  actors 
who  stood  a  poor  chance  of  obtaining  a  prominent  part  in 
any  play  unless  they  knew  the  director  or  producer  thereof. 
Pull ,  up  to  the  time  of  the  organizing  of  the  Little  Theater 
Tenement ,  was  practically  the  only  means  of  getting  ahead 
on  Broadway.  Walter  Hartwig  loved  his  duties  in  this  proj¬ 
ect,  but  he  had  a  pet  theory  which  he  was  anxious  to  put 
into  operation.  After  twelve  years,  then,  at  the  head  of  this 
project  he  resigned,  to  organize  a  stock  company  known  as 
the  Manhattan  Theater  Colony ,  and  took  to  the  road  to  try 
his  hand  at  a  summer  stock  company.  He  had  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  importance  of  summer  stock  companies  to 
the  longevity  of  the  theater.  "People  don’t  want  a  vacation 
from  the  theater,”  he  would  say,  "the  theater  is  a  vacation.” 

After  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  in  Connecticut,  he 
decided  that  Ogunquit,  Maine,  was  the  ideal  place  for  a 
summer  theater  colony.  He  there  built  the  finest  summer 
theater  in  the  country.  Most  summer  theatres  are  merely  re¬ 
modeled  churches,  town  halls,  or  even  barns:  but  for  Walter 
Hartwig,  the  theater  is  no  second-rate  institution,  and  there¬ 
fore  deserved  more  than  a  second-rate  building.  The  ten 
thousand  dollar  Ogunquit  playhouse  is  as  well  equipped  and 
as  perfectly  planned  as  any  theater  in  New  York.  But  this 
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playhouse  is  not  merely  a  splendid  building,  it  is  a  unit  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  steady  succession  of  excellent  performances. 
It  also  has  that  subtle  asset,  atmosphere,  a  charm  and  genial¬ 
ity  which  attracts  people  almost  as  much  as  the  plays  them¬ 
selves.  At  every  performance,  Mr.  Hartwig  with  his  re¬ 
markable  wife,  Mrs.  Maude  Hartwig,  were  accustomed  to 
stand  in  the  lobby  of  the  theater,  personally  greeting  each 
theater  comer.  This  brief  sketch  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
as  a  biography,  but  I  shall  present  for  you  here  some  of  the 
work  of  his  skill.  Two  years  ago,  I  saw  his  ten  productions, 
every  one  a  grade  A  performance. 

The  first  was  the  play  You  Can’t  Take  It  With  You,  star¬ 
ring  Diana  Barrymore  in  her  debut  to  the  theatrical  world. 
Diana  proved  that  she  had  inherited  a  large  part  of  the 
Barrymore  talent,  for  she  rendered  an  excellent  performance. 

The  next  performance  was  Burlesque,  co-starring  Clifton 
Webb  and  Libby  Holman.  I’ve  never  cared  for  Libby  Hol¬ 
man.  She  seems  a  bit  too  "bluesy”,  but  under  Walter  Hart- 
wig’s  expert  direction  she  emerged  an  actress  as  well  as  a 
blues-singer.  This  play  is  the  story  of  a  Broadway  comedian 
who  carries  his  practical  jokes  into  his  family  life,  to  the 
constant  irritation  of  his  wife.  Finally,  in  desperation,  she 
leaves  him  in  the  hope  that  he  will  straighten  himself  out. 
The  poor  comedian  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  while  the  wife 
vainly  attempts  to  convince  herself  that  she  no  longer  loves 
him.  To  console  herself,  she  sings  In  the  Gloaming  with  such 
depth  of  sincere  feeling  that  she  moves  the  entire  audience 
to  tears.  She  meets  her  husband  one  day,  and  is  appalled  by 
his  shabby,  hungry  appearance.  A  reconciliation  is  effected, 
the  comedian  cries  now  instead  of  laughs.  The  play  closes 
upon  his  vows  to  be  worthy  of  his  wife.  This  play  changed 
my  views  on  Libby  Holman’s  acting.  The  production  fol- 
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lowing  Burlesque  was  End  of  Summer,  with  Frances  Starr 
playing  the  Billie  Burke-ish  Leonie  Frothingham,  who  just 
wouldn’t  grow  up,  and  who  delighted  in  annexing  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  beaus.  Frances  Starr  is  an  oldster  in  the  theater,  and 
her  acting  is  the  proficient,  expert  acting  of  one  who  has 
spent  a  lifetime  in  the  theater.  This  play  was  brilliantly 
superficial,  although  it  did  offer  a  neat  ridiculing  to  women 
who  try  to  cling  stubbornly  to  youth  instead  of  submitting 
gracefully  to  age.  The  play  resolves  very  well;  the  flighty 
mother  learns  a  lesson,  accepts  her  age,  and  leaves  the  art 
of  beau-catching  to  her  daughter. 

The  next  play  was  my  favorite.  It  was  Firebrand  with 
the  lead  to  Douglas  Montgomery,  the  Laurie  of  the  screen 
version  of  Little  Women .  The  play  was  picaresque  in  nature, 
with  its  build-up  of  duels,  treacheries,  intrigue,  balcony 
leapers.  Douglas  Montgomery  played  the  part  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  the  gay  balcony  leaper  and  adventurer,  whose  heart 
is  never  entirely  surrendered  to  any  damsel.  Because  of  his 
compelling  elusive  quality  and  his  good  looks  he  attracted 
the  favor  of  the  duchess,  who  would  add  him  to  her  devoted 
admirers.  His  struggle  to  keep  her  valuable  favor,  and  still 
not  commit  himself  to  any  entanglement,  makes  a  fast- 
moving  story,  with  Benvenuto  doing  most  of  the  moving. 
This  story  savored  of  Frangois  Villon  technique,  with  a  bit 
of  Shakespeare’s  wit  duels  thrown  in. 

Lovely  Madge  Evans  starred  in  the  next  play,  Brief 
Moment.  It  was  the  story  of  a  career  woman  in  a  Fifth 
Avenue  Penthouse.  It  was  a  good  story,  although  it  smacked 
too  much  of  pseudo-sophistication  for  my  rustic  taste. 
Madge  Evans’  act  in  real  life  gave  a  greater  surprise  to  her 
admirers  than  any  denouement  of  her  acting  life.  The  clos- 
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ing  night  of  the  show  she  went  off  with  the  author  of 
Dead  End. 

Grace  George,  veteran  in  theater,  played  the  lead  in  the 
next  play  by  Somerset  Maugham,  The  Circle.  It  is  a  play 
ostensibly  hitting  divorce;  but  at  the  end,  one  wonders  if 
the  author  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  system.  This  was 
my  one  objection  to  the  play.  The  acting  was  fine. 

The  next  big  event  at  the  playhouse  was  the  arrival  of 
Sinclair  Lewis,  to  play  the  part  of  stage  manager  in  the 
production  of  Our  T own.  Here,  particularly,  was  Mr.  Hart- 
wig’s  skill  evidenced.  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  may  qualify  as  a 
writer,  but  he  certainly  cannot  act.  Mr.  Hartwig  coached 
and  drilled  him,  until  he  was  able  to  do  passably  well.  All 
through  the  play  one  could  detect  Mr.  Hartwig’s  fine  hand. 
His  intonations  were  faithfully  imitated  by  Lewis,  his  sing¬ 
ular  way  of  putting  across  an  "aside”  showed  in  the  novelist’s 
performance. 

By  way  of  parenthesis.  While  her  husband  was  starring  in 
this  play,  Dorothy  Thompson  honored  the  colony  by  her 
presence.  She  is  a  markedly  vivacious  person,  with  a  mar¬ 
velous  faculty  of  attracting  people.  Her  rapid  fire  conver¬ 
sation  was  too  complex  and  windy.  One  impression  of  her 
remains:  either  journalism  is  a  mentally  deriching  business, 
or  Dorothy  Thompson  is  off  on  a  tangent. 

To  get  back  to  the  playhouse  topic.  After  Sinclair  Lewis 
departed  and  the  colony  quieted  a  bit,  rid  of  his  boisterous 
presence,  lovely  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  the  famous  monolog- 
ist,  arrived  to  play  the  lead  in  Madame  Sans  Gene.  It  was 
an  extravagant  production  dealing  with  the  Court  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  ran  pretty  true  to  form  as  Napoleonic  drama.  The 
best  part  of  it  was  Cornelia  Skinner’s  performance.  She  was 
perfect  as  the  flighty,  but  honest,  Madame  Sans  Gene. 
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The  playhouse  bulged  the  next  week.  Edward  Everett 
Horton  came  to  play  the  role  of  Henry  in  Springtime  for 
Henry.  The  play  was  a  boss-secretary  set-up  with  just 
enough  background  to  be  a  foundation  for  Mr.  Horton’s 
antics.  He  is  undeniably  funny  on  the  stage.  Somehow,  I 
wish  I  had  not  met  him  in  real  life.  He  has  no  sense  of  humor, 
is  a  bit  old-maidish,  a  discovery  which  came  as  a  shock  to  me. 

The  last  play  of  the  season  had  no  main  star.  It  was 
entirely  staged  by  the  colony,  each  member  of  which  is  a 
talented  actor.  It  portrayed  the  story  of  a  man  who,  pressed 
for  money,  murders  a  relative,  and  buries  the  body  in  the 
back  yard.  He  now  has  plenty  of  money  but  is  robbed  of 
peace.  He  can  never  move  away  from  the  old  house  because 
of  what  is  buried  in  its  yard.  He  grows  estranged  from  his 
young  daughter,  who  finally  leaves  home.  The  man  and  his 
wife  live  on  here  for  many  years.  No  one  suspects  him. 
When  his  wife  learns  that  he  has  been  unfaithful  to  her,  she 
poisons  herself.  The  coroner  pronounces  the  death  caused 
by  murder,  and  the  husband  pays  the  penalty.  He  is  hung 
for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit,  and  never  suspected  of  the 
crime  he  had  committed.  This  was  a  finely  acted  play, 
ethically  correct  in  its  punishment  of  sinful  crime.  On  the 
back  of  the  program  for  this  last  play  the  Hartwigs  publicly 
acknowledged  the  help  of  the  whole  colony.  Another  season 
closed  for  the  Big  Brother  of  the  theater.  Every  play  was  a 
tribute  to  the  excellent  directing  and  producing  ability  of 
Walter  Hartwig. 

Charm  is  ever  indefinable,  but  whatever  it  is,  Walter  Hart- 
wig  was  plentifully  endowed  with  it.  He  was  a  successful 
manager,  producer,  and  director;  an  asset  to  the  theater.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  was  a  wonderfully  kind,  generous  friend, 
whose  keen  sense  of  humor  radiated  his  personality.  A  half 
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hour’s  talk  with  him  would  give  one  more  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  and  concrete  knowledge  of  the  theater  than  many  hours’ 
study  of  its  technique.  He  had  great  reverence  for  the  great 
people  of  the  theater.  He  admired  particularly  Maude 
Adams,  of  whom  he  was  especially  fond.  He,  in  his  humility, 
never  presumed  to  number  himself  among  these  great  people, 
though  all  would  have  voted  him  a  place  in  their  ranks. 

He  is  dead  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  His  going  has 
deeply  grieved  his  thousands  of  friends.  The  world  at  large 
has  not  yet  felt  his  loss.  Some  day,  when  we  notice  the  fading 
of  the  old  theater  atmosphere,  the  charm  which  makes 
theatricals  an  art  rather  than  just  a  business,  some  observing 
critic  will  attribute  its  passing  to  the  absence  of  those  men 
who  have  been  the  backbone  of  the  theater  movement,  men 
who  have  made  the  theater  their  life.  Only  then  will  the 
whole  world  miss  Walter  Hartwig  and  mourn  his  loss,  and, 
although  late,  give  him  his  place  in  the  galaxy  of  theater 
stars,  the  place  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled. 
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OFFERING 

Myra  A .  Roberts,  9 42 

The  nights  croon  music,  faintly  sweet, 
The  nights  have  songs  to  sing; 

Have  songs  to  sing  whose  subtle  beat 
In  tuneful  echoes  soft  repeat 
Their  whispered  caroling. 

The  moon  casts  shadows  in  the  night 
That  seem  to  go  by  twos; 

By  twos  beneath  her  mellow  light 
Her  mellow  light,  not  over-bright, 

That  faded  hope  renews. 

The  stars,  like  graybeards  old  and  wise, 
Look  down  upon  it  all; 

Look  down  and  smile  in  tender  guise, 
And  laugh  and  nod — the  rascal  spies, 
And  laugh  and  closer  crawl. 

The  lurking  breezes  lightly  sigh, 

So  lightly  sigh  and  say; 

A  blessing  on  them  passing  by, 

And  silent  fall,  they  know  not  why, 
Nor  farther  yearn  to  stray. 

The  nights  croon  music,  subtly  sweet, 
Their  songs  are  never  done; 

The  nights  have  stars  and  breezes  fleet, 
And  all  are  lying  at  your  feet: 

I  bring  them  every  one! 
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COMPENSATION 

Helen  K.  Cullen,  ’42 

T HE  young  lady  was  running  up  the  street, 
really  running.  The  street  car,  a  good  150  yards  ahead  of 
her,  had  stopped. 

Oh,  she  thought,  if  I  don’t  make  it,  I’ll  never  be  there  in 
time  for  that  interview  for  the  job.  Run! 

A  young  man,  about  to  board  the  car,  seeing  her  plight, 
tried  to  delay  getting  on  to  give  her  time  to  reach  the  car. 
The  irritated  conductor  snarled  and  shut  the  door.  The  car 
started  just  as  June  was  running  the  last  lap. 

'Tve  lost  it,”  she  panted,  "I’ve  lost  it!” 

"I  guess  you  have.  But  there’ll  be  another  one  in  a  half 
hour,”  said  her  would-be  Galahad. 

"But  you  don’t  understand.  I  was  to  have  had  an  inter¬ 
view  for  a  position  at  9:30  today,  and  now  I  won’t  make  it. 
So  the  job  is  gone,”  sighed  the  unfortunate  June. 

"Well  now,  I’m  sorry  about  that,  but  if  you  get  the  car 
in  a  half  hour  that  will  bring  you  into  town  about  9:25. 
If  you  don’t  have  too  far  to  go  you  might  make  it,”  said 
the  optimistic  young  man. 

"My  name  is  June  Reeves.  Since  we  have  time  to  spend, 
let’s  go  over  to  my  aunt’s  coffee  shop.” 

"Now  that’s  mighty  nice,  I’d  like  to.  And  my  name  is 
Bob  Maxwell.” 

In  her  aunt’s  small  coffee  shop,  June  took  stock  of  this 
young  man.  He  was  very  nice,  she  thought,  but  if  he  were 
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a  neighbor,  why  had  she  not  seen  him  before.  As  she  was 
about  to  inquire,  he  said, 

“I’m  rather  a  stranger  around  here.  Fm  staying  with  my 
aunt  on  Bourne  Street,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  I  also 
am  looking  for  a  job.  My  aunt  spent  all  last  night  explain¬ 
ing  the  system  of  self  conveyance  to  me,  just  if  I  happened 
to  miss  a  car,  as  I  have.” 

"What  kind  of  work  do  you  do?”  inquired  June. 

"Oh  any  kind  I  can  get,”  he  said.  "What  kind  are  you 
out  after?” 

"I  am  looking  for  some  kind  of  a  job  that  deals  with 
painting;  this  one  that  I  am  going  to  see  about  is  just  what 
I  want.” 

"Painting,  really?  Well,  I  do  that  too.  In  fact  until  a 
month  ago  I  was  in  a  very  good  firm.  They  had  to  let  some 
of  the  younger  men  go,  and  that  included  me.  However, 
they  gave  me  a  very  good  recommendation,  and  said  that 
they  would  help  me  at  any  time  with  references.” 

"What  firm  was  it  that  you  worked  in?”  asked  June. 

"The  Lawson  Company.  Their  office  is  in  New  York.” 

"That  is  a  very  fine  firm.  I  have  heard  of  it  often.  What 
did  you  do  exactly?” 

"I  did  a  lot  of  re-copying.  Then  I  did  commercial  work. 
You  see,  June,  there  has  always  been  some  one  in  my  family 
interested  in  painting,  and  since  I  am  the  only  one  now,  that 
family  trait  folds  me  round.  Now  you  tell  me  about  your 
new  job.  What  company  is  it  in,  and  what  are  you  going 
to  do?” 

"Well,  I  haven’t  it  yet,  but  it  will  be  very  interesting,  Fm 
sure.  You  see  the  ad  said  that  the  person  must  have  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  a  training  in  art,  because  the  work  would  be  orig- 
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inal.  It  sounds  wonderful,  don’t  you  think  so?”  queried 
June,  archly. 

"Yes,  it  does.”  To  himself  he  said,  "So  are  you.” 

Bob  was  quite  interested  in  this  young  lady,  who  at  least 
had  the  foolish  sense  to  be  interested  in  the  light  of  his  life, 
Art.  Well,  it’s  a  trying  coincidence  that  we  should  both 
be  going  in  after  the  same  position,  but  if  I’m  going  to 
marry  her,  in  the  future  of  course,  I’ll  have  to  have  a  job 
to  support  her.  Then  again,  it  would  be  a  shame  for  her  to 
lose  the  chance  of  this  one.  I  don’t  imagine  she’d  be  any 
too  pleased  that  I  am  trying  for  the  same  position.  How¬ 
ever,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  us  both  if  I  did  get  it,  so 
I  think  I’ll  try.  My,  but  she’s  nice!  he  thought. 

"It’s  about  time  for  us  to  get  started  for  the  street-car, 
Bob,”  said  June. 

"Yes,  I  hope  we  make  it  this  time,  so  you  won’t  have  to 
make  any  more  100  yard  dashes.” 

June’s  frank  laughter  filled  Bob  with  apprehension  as  to 
his  applying  for  the  position.  Gosh,  I’d  hate  to  hurt  her, 
but  even  so,  I  think  that  I  should  have  that  job.  I  guess 
the  age  of  chivalry  is  truly  over.  But  still,  I’m  acting  wisely, 
I  hope! 

Bob  and  June  went  off  on  the  same  route.  They  talked 
happily  about  everything  and  nothing.  Bob  tried  to  keep 
the  subject  off  the  approaching  interview,  which  he  by  this 
time  feared  greatly.  What  if  she  should  be  so  displeased  that 
she  would  never  see  him  again? 

"Now  Bob,”  said  June,  "this  is  where  I  turn  off.  Wish 
me  luck.  I  have  just  enough  time  to  run  in.  Thanks  for 
coming  with  me.  I’ll  have  to  run  now.  Bye.” 

"Wait.  Ah  .  .  .  I’m  coming  too,”  said  poor  Bob. 

"Oh  no,  really,  you  needn’t  bother,  thank  you.” 
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"To  tell  you  the  truth,  June,  Fm  applying  for  this  job 
too,”  Bob  blurted  out  before  his  nerve  failed  him. 

"You’re  what  .  .  .  oh!  Well!”  June,  in  a  huff,  started  up 
the  stairs. 

"June,  I  can  explain  .  .  .  it’s  this  way  ...”  pleaded  Bob. 
"Yes,  I  guess  it  is.  Well,  I  thought  she’d  be  mad.  I’ll  show 
her.  I’ll  get  the  job  and  show  her  up!” 

As  Bob  went  in  for  his  interview,  he  met  June  coming 
out  of  the  office. 

"June,  I  .  .  .  ,”  he  started. 

"Mr.  Maxwell,  you  may  go  in  now,”  interrupted  the  office 
attendant. 

"Oh,  very  well.  Thank  you.” 

Bob’s  excellent  recommendations,  manner,  and  address 
secured  the  position  for  him. 

Soon  he  came  out  with  Mr.  Jones,  who  stopped  to  tell 
the  rest  of  the  applicants  that  he  would  keep  them  in  mind 
for  a  future  opportunity.  Bob  saw  June  hurriedly  leave 
the  office.  Mr.  Jones  told  him  to  report  for  work  the  next 
morning  at  9  o’clock. 

Bob  rushed  from  the  office,  raced  down  the  street  after 
June.  He  caught  up  with  her,  and  began  to  explain.  All 
she  did  was  turn  and  smile  at  him;  but  he  knew  he  had  come, 
had  seen,  had  conquered,  June  and  work. 
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INDIAN  SUMMER 

Marie  E.  McCabe,  ’43 


The  earth  breathes  soft  and  warm  today, 
A  sweet  enchantment  stirs  the  air; 

Fond  lovers  stroll,  gay  children  play, 

The  cooing  pigeons  secrets  share. 

The  trees  prinked  out  in  rich-toned  hues 
Stand  tall  along  the  countryside; 

Quick  rustling  leaves  tell  all  the  news — 
Pluto  comes  to  claim  his  bride. 

She  harkens  as  her  lord  strong  calls, 
Then  slowly  turns.  On  sparkling  brook 
A  veil-like  golden  haze  now  falls — 
Persephone’s  last  lingering  look. 
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THRILLS 

Caroline  Desaulniers,  ’43 

I’ve  sped  afar  to  lovely  France 
And  played  with  moonlight  on  its  shore, 
In  Vienna  I  have  dipped  to  dance 
Till  dancing  feet  could  waltz  no  more. 


On  furze-clad  Scottish  downs  Fve  been 
And  heard  the  strains  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
Tall  Russian  Cossacks  I  have  seen, 

And  sailed  smooth-bosomed,  sun-kist  Rhine. 


I  traveled  not  in  modern  car, 

Nor  in  winged  airplane,  streamline  train; 
I’ve  gone  these  distances  afar 
Upon  sweet  music’s  magic  strain. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  NEGRO 

POETRY 


Beulah  R.  Burgess ,  ’42 

Part  I. 

Many  have  attested  to  the  Negro’s  contribution  to  Music. 
They  have  recognized  that  the  Negro  folk-song,  the  rhyth¬ 
mic  cry  of  the  slave,  stands  today  as  the  most  stirring  ex¬ 
pression  of  human  experience  born  this  side  of  the  seas.  Yet, 
few  would  give  him  credit  for  development  and  real  possi¬ 
bility  in  another  branch  of  the  arts  so  closely  connected  with 
music  by  mood,  meter,  repetition,  and  rhythm,  the  art  of 
poetry. 

The  folk-song  of  the  Negro  developed  among  the  lowly 
life  of  a  people,  who,  before  the  Civil  War,  could  interpret 
life  only  through  the  whims  and  fancies  of  master  and 
overseer.  So  that  against  a  background  of  slavery,  songs  of 
suffering,  of  yearning,  of  consolation,  and  of  hope  were 
born,  and  the  spiritual  came  forth.  Johnson,  in  his  Book  of 
American  Negro  Poetry  states: 

Within  the  past  decade  there  has  grown  a  general  recognition 
that  the  Negro  is  a  contributor  to  American  life  not  only  of 
material  but  of  artistic,  cultural,  and  spiritual  values;  that  in  the 
making  and  shaping  of  American  civilization  he  is  an  active  force, 
a  giver  as  well  as  a  receiver,  a  creator  as  well  as  a  creature. 


Why,  then,  has  the  Negro’s  poetry,  so  closely  akin  to  the 
spiritual,  failed  to  gain  consideration  as  a  part  of  the  culture 
of  the  land?  There  are  numerous  reasons  answering  this 
question. 

One  writer  indicates  that  the  question  of  the  Negro’s  total 
accomplishment  in  poetry  has  too  often  been  answered  by 
Negroes  with  a  citation  of  names  whose  value  is  vague  to 
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most  of  the  Negroes  themselves;  and  by  white  people  with  a 
dogmatic  assertion  that  the  Negro  had  better  confine  him¬ 
self  to  a  more  utilitarian  labor.  These  white  people  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  recognize  the  value  of  Negro  music,  both 
because  it  is  already  familiar,  and  because  it  seems  typically 
Negro,  but  rightly  or  wrongly  they  want  the  Negro  to  keep 
within  channels  already  marked  out  for  him,  and  poetry 
does  not  seem  to  them  to  lie  within  these  channels. 

Another  cause  of  the  failure  of  Negro  Poetry  lies  in  the 
way  of  life  forced  upon  the  Negro  by  that  economic  pres¬ 
sure  which  includes,  among  other  things,  low  wages,  menial 
tasks,  and  no  opportunity  in  the  realm  of  better  jobs  and 
better  wages.  This  pressure  has  forced  upon  him  a  kind  of 
life  which  has  heretofore  allowed  little  time  for  the  moments 
of  contemplation  and  leisure  needed  by  the  poet. 

A  third  cause  explaining  the  failure  to  favorably  accept 
Negro  Poetry  is  best  explained  in  this  statement  of  charge 
and  counter  charge  made  by  Charlotte  Taussig: 

It  is  quite  useless  to  try  to  understand  these  men  and  women 
who  are  selves  in  art,  literature  and  music  if  we  continue  making 
a  place  for  them  to  conjure  visions  of  "Aunties”  and  "Uncles”  and 
"Mammies.”  A  new  generation  has  arisen  that  is  no  longer  only 
something  to  be  argued  about,  condemned  or  defended,  to  be  kept 
down,  helped  up  or  in  its  place — a  generation  that  is  fast  learning 
that  if  it  can  give  of  the  best,  it  has  a  chance  to  be  judged  on  a 
universal  basis. 

W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  one  of  the  foremost  Negro  writers  of 
the  present  era,  summarized  the  causes  explaining  the  Negro’s 
lack  of  development  in  literature  in  this  way: 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  great  development  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Negro  literature.  The  economic  stress  is  too  great  and  the 
racial  persecution  too  bitter  to  allow  the  leisure  and  the  poise  for 
which  literature  calls. 
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The  outlook  for  the  Negro  is  slowly  but  gradually  chang¬ 
ing.  The  trend  of  Negro  migration  is  not  only  explained 
by  demands  of  war,  industry,  or  terrorism  in  the  South.  It 
can  be  partially  explained  by  the  promise  of  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity,  more  social  and  economic  freedom,  and  a  chance  to 
improve  conditions.  Thousands  of  Negroes  now  have  been 
able  to  go  to  college;  some  of  them  have  studied  or  lived 
abroad,  where  for  a  time  they  were  rid  of  a  sense  of  race 
inferiority;  many  have  founded  homes  in  the  North  where 
segregation  is  less  marked.  Achievements  in  other  fields  of 
endeavor  have  spurred  the  Negro  on  to  achieve  still  more. 
So  that  this  man,  representative  of  one-tenth  of  the  nation’s 
population,  and  possessed  of  the  American  white  man’s 
Anglo-Saxon  culture,  traditions  of  language  and  ideas,  is 
beginning  to  turn  more  and  more  to  the  art  of  writing  as 
a  means  of  expression. 

What  are  Negro  poets  writing  about  today?  The  Oppor¬ 
tunity ,  a  journal  of  Negro  life,  which  has  for  a  number  of 
years  sponsored  poetry  contests  among  Negroes  in  a  success¬ 
ful  attempt  to  encourage  the  writing  of  poetry,  observes,  in 
commenting  on  the  poetic  material  gathered  during  the 
years,  that  there  is  "a  curious,  interesting  cross-section  of 
group  thinking  and  feeling.  Not  all  of  these  poems  are  about 
Negroes  or  race  or  persecution.  There  are  fewer  about  race 
than  about  love  and  these  two  groups  constitute  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  poems.  Many  of  them  are  inspirational  poems, 
followed  closely  by  nature  poems  and  odes  to  stars,  the  moon 
and  night.  There  are  poems  religious,  philosophical,  personal 
and  descriptive;  poems  of  nostalgia,  of  self-pity,  musings, 
fantasies,  dialect  verse;  poems  about  death  and  womanhood.” 

It  may  be  surprising  to  many  to  see  how  little  of  the 
poetry  written  by  Negroes  is  in  dialect.  Johnson  explains 
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this  tendency  in  poetry  by  indicating  that  much  of  the 
subject-matter  which  went  into  the  making  of  traditional 
dialectic  poetry,  Negroes  have  discarded  altogether,  at  least 
as  poetic  material.  This  tendency,  he  continues,  will  no  doubt 
be  regretted  by  many  white  people,  and  it  would  be  a  distinct 
loss  if  American  Negro  poets  threw  away  this  quaint  and 
musical  folk  speech  as  a  medium  of  expression.  Yet  these 
poets  are  working  through  a  problem.  They  are  trying  to 
break  away  from,  not  the  Negro  dialect  itself,  but  the  lim¬ 
itations  imposed  by  the  fixing  effects  of  long  convention. 
Johnson  concludes  that  the  Negro  needs  to  find  a  form  that 
will  express  racial  spirit  by  symbols  from  within,  rather 
than  with  symbols  from  without  such  as  mere  mutilation  of 
English  spelling  and  pronunciation. 

The  temperament  of  the  American  Negro  is  marked  in 
his  song  and  verse.  Primarily  lyrical,  imaginative,  and  sub¬ 
jective,  these  marks  of  temperament  form  colorful  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Negro  poetry.  Feeling,  emotion,  visualization, 
and  mental  imagery  are  usually  strong  in  rimed  expression; 
while  self- feeling  and  spontaneity  usually  prevails  in  the 
picture  painted  by  the  Negro  poet. 

There  is,  then,  in  the  field  of  literature,  a  steady  and  sure 
development  of  artists  of  technique  among  Negro  poets. 
"The  nation,”  says  DuBois,  "does  not  notice  this,  for  every¬ 
thing  touching  the  Negro  has  hitherto  been  banned  by  mag¬ 
azines  and  publishers,  unless  it  took  the  form  of  caricature 
or  bitter  attack,  or  was  so  thoroughly  innocuous  as  to  have 
no  literary  flavor.  Unknown  to  the  student  of  American 
literature,  nevertheless  Negro  poems  form  a  fairly  continu¬ 
ous  tradition  and  a  most  valuable  group  expression.” 

As  one  would  expect,  Negro  writers  of  verse,  until  the 
dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  were  very  few  in  number. 
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Some  attention  given  to  the  first  outstanding  poets  of  the 
race  bring  out  certain  interesting  facts.  The  first  American 
Negro  poet  of  whom  any  record  exists  seems  to  have  been 
Jupiter  Hammond,  an  illiterate  slave  who  voiced  "inchoate 
religious  sentiment  in  a  crude  broadside.”  The  first  Negro 
woman  to  achieve  distinction  in  literature  in  America  was 
Phyllis  Wheatley,  who  was  brought  to  America  in  1701  and 
sold  as  a  slave  to  a  kindly  woman  who  taught  her  to  read 
and  write.  Her  work,  remarkable  in  view  of  her  condition 
of  servitude,  brings  the  following  criticism  from  The  Negro 
Author : 

Her  work  is  sophisticated  rather  than  primitive,  artificial  rather 
than  spontaneous,  polished  rather  than  crude.  With  the  exception 
of  certain  specific  passages  in  which  the  author  identified  herself,  it 
contains  nothing  which  marks  it  as  the  work  of  a  member  of  the 
African  race.  It  is  in  spirit  and  in  execution  little  different  from 
the  sentimental  poems  turned  out  both  in  England  and  in  America, 
by  numerous  skillful  versifiers  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  knew 
well  the  neo-classical  rules  for  writing  poetry  and  who  followed 
them  with  studied  care. 

With  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  we  come  to  the  first  poet 
of  the  race  who  was  universally  recognized,  by  1900,  as  an 
outstanding  literary  figure.  His  dialectic  poetry  was  the  first 
authentic  lyric  utterance  to  portray  faithfully  Negro  life 
and  character.  Braithwaite  says  of  his  work: 

The  two  chief  qualities  in  Dunbar’s  work  are  pathos  and  humor 
...  its  moods  reflect  chiefly  those  of  the  era  of  Reconstruction 
and  just  a  little  beyond.  .  .  .  His  deepest  poetic  inspiration  was 
sentiment.  He  expressed  a  folk  temperament,  but  not  a  race  soul. 

The  poems  of  Dunbar  are  written  in  classic  English  and 
in  dialect.  His  "When  Malindy  Sings”,  rated  as  his  best 
dialectic  poem,  shows  a  spontaneous  melody  that  arouses  the 
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mood.  Profiting  by  the  influence  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
he  developed  an  art  in  dialect  that  was  distinctly  better  than 
that  of  the  man  who  inspired  him.  Shelley,  however,  was 
his  favorite  poet,  and  some  of  his  non-dialectic  themes  follow 
closely  those  of  the  English  master.  This  gifted  young  Negro 
represented  perfectly  the  lyric  and  romantic  quality  inherent 
in  the  race,  with  its  moodiness,  its  abandon,  its  love  of  song, 
and  its  pathetic  irony.  His  career  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  many  would-be  poets  of  his  race. 

Since  Dunbar’s  time,  there  have  been  numerous  Negro 
poets  who  write  according  to  the  best  accepted  criteria  in 
literature.  Through  their  works  goes  the  challenge  of  Negro 
poetry  for  a  place  in  the  realm  of  American  culture. 


SHADOWS 

Geraldine  R.  Colligan,  9 42 

The  shadows  play  upon  the  wall, 

In  magic  shapes  that  rise  and  fall. 


An  elfin  band  in  gleeful  play, 

Frail  cobweb  trees  that  bend  and  sway, 
A  plumed  knight  on  steed  so  bold, 

A  minaret,  a  castle  old, 

And  monstrous  birds  that  dip  and  soar — 
All  these  I  see  in  shadows’  store. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  World  is  Doomed: 

Is  there  any  state  worse  than  a  hopeless  state?  Is  there  any  lack  so 
great  as  the  lack  of  hope?  Much  of  the  world  today  thinks  only  in 
terms  of  the  material  and  the  utilitarian.  If  a  thing  will  pay  dividends 
it  is  useful,  and  thus  to  be  cultivated.  With  the  world  in  upheaval,  what 
force  have  the  materialists  on  which  they  can  rely  to  bring  it  back  to 
sanity?  What  force  have  they  that  will  bring  the  world  back  to  serenity, 
to  peace,  to  God-like  charity?  No  such  force  can  arise  upon  a 
materialistic  foundation.  So  the  world  is  doomed.  We  find  materialistic 
seers  proclaiming  with  Delphian  certainty  that  the  world  is  doomed,  that 
it  cannot  unclamp  the  vise  of  desolation  which  binds  it,  that  this  up¬ 
heaval  is  inevitable,  that  this  civilization  is  outmoded  and  cannot  survive. 

We  find  these  groanings  in  all  literature,  in  fiction,  in  newspapers,  in 
the  poetry  of  Ezra  Pound  and  the  early  poems  of  T.  S.  Eliot;  we  hear  them 
in  speeches  and  conversations;  the  world  is  doomed.  Desolation  will  be 
rampant  after  this  war;  but  they  know  of  nothing  in  this  world  that 
can  avert  this  desolation,  and  so  these  seers  sink  into  despair;  despair, 
the  lack  of  trust  in  God’s  mercy.  They  have  no  trust,  no  hope  that 
in  His  Divine  Providence,  God  will  revivify  the  present  world  as  He 
did  the  world  plundered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  world  thrown 
into  despair  by  Napoleon’s  stalking  conquests. 

Despair,  we  remind  these  doom-boders,  is  a  lack  of  trust  in  God’s 
mercy.  If  they  believe  there  is  no  God,  then  well  might  they  despair. 
But  for  those  who  know  God,  there  is  no  fear,  for  He  Who  has  straightened 
the  world  before,  will  straighten  the  world  again. 

Dorothy  A.  Gannon ,  *42 
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THE  PACK  OF  AUTOLYCUS 


"My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ...  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered 
trifles.” 


"Jog  on,  jog  on  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  heart  tires  in  a  mile-a.” 

The  Winter’s  Tale,  IV,  in 


What  is  wrong  unth  it ? 

Strange  society,  strange  conventions,  to  ban  or  limit  one  of  man’s 
happiest  impulses!  What  is  wrong  with  a  good  hearty  laugh?  Staunch 
upholders  of  Emily  Post  etiquette  frown.  A  snicker  behind  a  hand? 
Yes.  An  amused  smile?  Yes.  But  a  good  gusty  guffaw?  Indeed  no, 
why  it’s  .  .  .  it’s  bourgeois. 

Opposite  us  on  the  trolley  car  perched  three  ladies  gowned  in  genteel 
simplicity.  Every  other  commuter,  tired  after  a  day’s  work,  relaxed, 
sagged,  or  slumped.  These  ladies  perched.  Passengers  got  on;  passengers 
got  off.  No  one  paid  much  attention  to  them.  The  car  stopped  again. 
Four  little  boys  bounded  on  to  it,  and  sailor-fashion,  rolled  their  way 
down  to  the  back  seats.  Four  grimy  fists  clutched  white  paper  bags. 
After  hilarious  tumblings,  the  youngsters  came  to  rest.  They  turned  to 
their  tow-headed,  cowlicked  leader  as  if  to  ask  of  Danny  Boy  where 
they  would  sit.  His  downward  sign  was  the  prompt  response.  With 
gorgeous  nonchalance,  down  they  squatted,  opening  their  paper  bags. 
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Out  came  hot  dogs,  candy  bars,  tonic.  They  ate  earnestly.  Passengers 
straightened,  smiling  a  bit.  The  three  genteel  ladies  murmured  audibly, 
"Disgusting!  A  pretty  thing  in  a  public  vehicle!” 

Danny  Boy  shoved  the  last  bite  of  hot  dog  into  his  mouth,  then 
sighed  a  beautiful,  vigorous  sigh.  Suddenly,  he  started  to  sing  a 
rollicking  song  of  an  Irish  shanty.  He  stopped  singing  only  long  enough 
to  scatter  around  a  few  fine  jokes.  The  passengers  roared  with  laughter; 
but  the  three  ladies  carbon-copied  horror. 

Poor  things!  What  will  they  ever  see  in  life  more  deserving  to  be 
laughed  at  than  this  happy-hearted  lad?  If  his  laugh-commanding  per¬ 
sonality  will  not  pierce  their  conventional  armor,  what  will? 

Danny  Boy  swaggered  off,  with  his  admiring  train,  at  the  next  stop, 
leaving  behind  a  genial,  comradely  atmosphere.  We  were  still  laughing 
when  the  trolley  pulled  into  the  car  barn.  The  tired  commuters  had 
suddenly  changed  into  neighborly,  happy  fellow  men.  At  least,  forty 
people  were  happy  for  that  one  time.  What  did  those  ladies  gain  by 
refraining  from  laughter?  Was  some  social  god  honored  by  that 
abstinence?  Will  descendants  speak  more  lovingly  of  them  because  they 
were  never  known  to  laugh  except  at  the  very  proper  moment,  and  never, 
never  known  to  laugh  aloud?  Perhaps  our  fellow-commuters  sinned 
grievously  against  that  same  social  god.  We  do  not  know.  But  that 
laughter  was  the  laughter  of  healthy,  delighted  people.  It  was  laughter 
that  seemed  to  bubble  up  from  one’s  toes. 

A  laugh  does  you  good.  It  stretches  your  throat  muscles,  fills  your 
lungs,  crinkles  your  eyes,  and  makes  you  want  to  cram  every  moment 
with  fast-flowing  life.  It  bolsters  you,  lifts  you.  Laughter  throws  out 
hate.  There  is  no  honest  laugh  when  hate  is  in  the  heart.  Why  is  this 
laughter  frowned  upon?  Why  is  one  of  man’s  most  natural,  heartiest 
impulses  suppressed?  We  don’t  know.  Strange  society,  strange  con¬ 
ventions  .  .  .  strange  Autolycus  who  tries  to  analyze  them. 


*L 


< 
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MANNERS  OF  THE  DAY: 


Because  we  have  all  encountered  those  trying  little  moments  when  the 
Right  Thing  to  Do  seems  a  bit  fogged,  and  the  problem  of  How  to  Act 
Charmingly  becomes  a  stickler,  I  am  sure  that  a  few  pertinent  solutions 
to  the  problem  will  be  of  Universal  Acceptation . 


To  Snub  Or  Not  To  Snub: 

When  you  are  walking  in  the  corridor,  and  you  meet  one  who  is,  as 
Mr.  Wodehouse  would  have  undoubtedly  decreed,  a  Bit  of  a  Pip;  you  must 
Act  Charmingly.  Approach  her,  bow,  and  offer  her  your  arm.  Then, 
arm  in  arm,  continue  down  the  corridor.  You  will  notice,  after  the  first 
few  steps,  a  decided  tug  on  the  proffered  arm.  Do  not  be  alarmed.  Your 
new  Chum  has  merely  fainted  from  shock.  Write  to  us,  and  we  will 
gladly  send  you  many  Helpful  Hints  on  what  to  do  in  such  an  Emergency. 
Whether  to  Step  on ,  or  Over: 

It  is  a  teasing  situation,  when,  in  the  Subway  rush,  we  knock  down 
one  of  our  Friends,  in  front  of  us.  Now,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  not 
Ethical  to  Step  on  a  person  when  she  is  down.  The  Correct  Thing  To 
Do,  is  to  smile,  bow  formally,  and  murmur  a  sweet  ''excuse  me”,  then, 
stepping  carefully  Over  your  Friend,  continue  on  your  way. 

This  last  little  instruction,  dear  Reader,  may  be  applied  also  in  the 
corridors,  when  one  of  our  Flying  Leaps  in  the  direction  of  a  Destined 
Classroom  is  miscalculated.  Then  we  must  smile  sweetly  at  the  several 
Felled  Students  in  our  wake,  and  explain  that  we’re  Late.  That  Sweet 
Smile  will  be  a  Little  Ray  of  Sunshine  for  these  students,  and  cheer 
them  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Remember,  dear  Reader,  manners  such  as  these  will  Set  You  Apart;  they 
will  make  of  you  a  person  to  be  Singled  out  for  your  Singular  Conduct. 


* 
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Oh,  for  the  magic  formula  possessed  by  Jeffrey  Farnol’s  heroines! 
Shipwrecked,  marooned  for  months  on  a  wooded  isle  with  no  food,  no 
supplies,  they  subsist  solely  on  wild  fruit  and  berries  yet  they  grow  not 
gaunt,  neither  do  their  cheekbones  stick  out.  Their  hands  remain  soft, 
without  benefit  of  hand  lotion.  Their  mouths  are  always  gayly,  be- 
witchingly  bright  without  benefit  of  lipsticks;  and  their  golden  tresses 
are  cascading  to  their  shoulders,  in  soft,  silky  waves,  without  benefit  of 
shampoo,  brush,  or  curlers.  Of  course,  all  this  natural  beauty  com¬ 
pletely  captivates  the  stalwart  hero,  and  he  pledges  undying  love.  Dear 
Mr.  Farnol!  .  .  . 

*  *  * 


CONQUERED 

Charlotte  M.  Nelligan, 9  42 

My  heart  was  like  a  cold  stone  tower, 
Its  walls  raised  high  against  attack. 
Love  vainly  tried  to  enter  there, 

Yet  desperately  I  held  it  back. 

But  when  you  battered  at  my  heart 
And  stormed  its  stony  citadel, 

Your  lance  of  love  brought  victory, 

My  heart  to  your  heart  gladly  fell. 
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CURRENT  BOOKS 


Who  Walk.  Alone ,  by  Perry  Burgess.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  1940.  3  08  pages. 

O  ne  would  expect  the  biography  of  a  leper  to  be  es¬ 
sentially  morbid,  touched  with  loss  of  hope.  Who  Walk  Alone  is  free 
from  this  bondage.  It  is  the  straightforward  and  quiet  account  of  a 
man  who  overcame  emotional  stress  and  physical  affliction  by  his  fine 
strength  and  moral  courage. 

At  the  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  on  the  highroad  to  success,  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  engaged  to  be  married,  Ned  Ferguson  was  told 
that  he  had  leprosy.  He  appeared  to  have  contracted  the  disease  some 
years  earlier  while  he  was  serving  as  a  soldier  in  the  Philippines.  At  first 
it  seemed  to  Ned  that  the  pattern  of  his  life  was  torn  apart  beyond 
repair;  but  after  his  first  soul- torn  reaction,  he  planned  a  new  life, 
logically  and  calmly.  In  order  to  sever  himself  from  his  family  forever, 
he  feigned  suicide.  He  went  to  the  leper  colony  at  Culion.  Here  he 
threw  himself  whole-heartedly  into  the  work  of  aiding  his  fellow- 
sufferers.  His  success  in  creating  a  love  of  industry  among  them,  his 
art  of  developing  order  in  the  chaos  of  his  surroundings  bouyed  up  and 
exhilarated  him.  Ned  convinces  us  that  the  lepers  are  not  cast-off 
human  beings  who  walk  alone,  but  really  alive  people  who  appreciate 
beauty,  love  comfort,  and  who  are  trying  to  adapt  themselves  to  their 
isolated  condition. 

The  book  is  much  more  than  an  entertaining  biography.  It  is  valuable 
for  its  statements  of  facts  set  in  the  sparkle  of  humor,  the  tenderness  of 
pathos,  touched  deftly  with  the  human  appeal.  The  natural  beauty  of  the 
Philippines  is  graphically  described;  even  a  lyric  note  sounds  from  the 
chapter  wherein  Ned  finds  the  blue  orchid.  The  character  of  the 
islanders,  their  religious  and  political  ideals,  their  faith,  their  unselfish 
resignation,  all  these  traits  make  the  book  come  alive.  How  much  is  being 
done  for  the  lepers  by  the  devoted  religious  and  medical  workers  is 
authentically  tabulated. 

Perry  Burgess’  purpose  would  seem  to  be  to  make  us  "leper-conscious.” 
He  accomplishes  this  end.  The  style  of  the  book  is  particularly  readable 
and  likeable.  We  could  know  that  Perry  Burgess  was  a  soldier  by  his 
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orderly  array  of  words,  his  expert  phrasing,  and  his  skill  in  choosing  the 
exact  word  to  do  its  duty.  This  virile  style  is  an  admirable  factor  to 
possess  when  one  deals  with  so  dangerously  emotional  a  subject. 

Marie  M.  Judge ,  ’42 


Europe  and  the  German  Question ,  by  F.  W.  Foerster.  New  York:  Sheed 

&  Ward,  1940.  45  3  pages. 

# 

W.  Foerster  in  this  book  has  presented  clearly,  fear¬ 
lessly,  and  brilliantly  Germany’s  role  and  the  essence  of  her  guilt  in  the 
present  deluge  of  destruction  in  Europe.  Here  is  a  Prussian  writing 
against  Prussianism.  Mr.  Foerster  desires  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  foreign 
nations  "the  underlying  nature  of  the  German  problem,  and  the  meaning 
and  limits  of  Germany’s  responsibility  for  the  dissolution  of  Europe,  and 
to  acquaint  Germans  living  outside  the  Third  Reich  with  Germany’s 
authentic  tradition  and  with  its  European  mission.”  He  states  that  his 
desire  is  to  show  his  fellow-Germans  that  the  chain  of  sin  and  doom  in 
German  history  has  been  linked  since  Bismarck.  He  insists  that  the 
German  people  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Europe  until  they  have  been 
reconciled  with  truth.  He  feels  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  a  German  to 
undertake  the  statement  of  this  task,  and  that  he  is  marked  to  be  that 
man;  for,  he  says:  "When  I  would  keep  silence  it  devoured  my  bones.” 

Mr.  Foerster  bases  the  root  of  this  problem  on  Prussianism,  which 
originally  arose  from  the  fearlessness,  asceticism,  and  warring  spirit  of  the 
Teutonic  knights.  Bismarck  extended  to  all  Germany  the  Prussian  con¬ 
cept  of  the  state.  Prussia  conquered  the  German  soul.  The  question  of 
the  war  guilt  is  carefully  analyzed  and  a  ruthless  presentation  of  the 
truth  indicts  Germany  for  its  acts  both  before  and  during  the  war,  and 
after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  second  part  of  this  book  deals  chiefly  with  Hitlerism.  The 
Prussian  idea  of  the  Teutonic  knights  is  revived  in  Hitlerism.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  achievement  of  German  propaganda,  as  well  as  the  part  it 
played  in  raising  up  Hitler  and  making  his  philosophy  acceptable.  The 
relation  of  the  German  to  the  Slav  and  the  Slav  to  the  German,  the 
question  of  Czechoslovakia,  of  Russia,  and  of  Poland  are  seriously  in¬ 
vestigated  and  pronounced  upon.  A  very  illuminating  chapter  states  that 
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the  entire  tragedy  of  Germany  is  essentially  a  spiritual  tragedy,  and  can 
only  be  understood  correctly  by  visualizing  it  from  a  spiritual  viewpoint. 
The  many  and  varied  problems  are  discussed  in  minute  detail,  in  all  their 
phases,  and  from  every  angle.  It  is  valuable  for  the  seeker  of  historical 
truth. 

Mr.  Foerster  seems  the  logical  writer  of  a  book  like  this,  for  the  problem 
and  the  guilt  of  Germany  have  preyed  on  his  mind  for  a  long  time.  As 
early  as  1895,  he  was  imprisoned  for  three  months  because  he  had  written 
a  reply  article  to  the  speech  of  the  Kaiser  during  the  celebration  of  Sudan. 
He  was  then  barred  from  teaching  in  the  German  Universities.  He  has 
since  been  exiled  from  the  country.  By  his  friendship  with  scholars  and 
statesmen  of  Germany,  particularly  the  Bavarian  Colonel,  Falkner  von 
Sonnenburg,  he  has  learned  facts  and  had  access  to  documents  unknown 
to  other  civilians. 

This  book  is  valuable  per  se  and  valuable  in  its  method  of  portrayal.  It 
is  written  in  clear,  idiomatic  English.  It  does  not  cater  to  any  inner 
circle,  the  man  in  the  street  can  understand  its  thesis.  Mr.  Foerster  has 
done  an  important  service  to  history. 

Madeleine  M.  Merrier,  3  42 


South  of  the  Border,  by  Arthemise  Goertz.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1940.  507  pages. 

1  his  fascinating  combination  of  fiction  and  travel  in  the 
ever-surprising  land  of  Mexico  is  filled  with  excitement  and  entertainment 
from  its  first  page  to  its  last.  There  is  scarcely  an  aspect  of  the  country 
that  Miss  Goertz  has  not  depicted.  By  persuading  her  Aunt  Jo  that  the 
latter  needs  a  trip  to  soothe  her  nerves,  she  fulfills  her  dream  to  know 
the  Mexican  people,  their  customs,  habits,  and  the  history  and  geography 
of  their  land. 

They  stay  with  native  families  in  Orizaha  and  Veracruz.  From  there 
they  go  on  adventure  tours  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  From  the  natives 
she  learns  the  old  Aztec  legends  of  their  ancient  temples,  shrines, 
pyramids.  She  relates  them  vividly.  It  is  the  unexpected  that  is  always 
happening  in  Mexico,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  its  varied  charm.  With  her 
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description  of  historic  sites  we  can  readily  visualize  them,  and  feel  as  if 
we  were  on  the  spot  where  and  when  that  history  was  made. 

Miss  Goertz  is  not  so  happy  in  her  narration  of  the  religion  of  the 
Mexican  people,  nor  of  their  attitude  towards  the  Church  and  the  State. 
Her  non-Catholic  knowledge  and  attitude  hinder  the  vision  of  the  truth, 
so  that  the  beautiful  fact  of  our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  receives  scant  courtesy 
at  her  hands.  A  very  thin  veil  conceals  her  sarcasm  and  skepticism. 

With  this  frankly  historical  matter,  Miss  Goertz  skilfully  contrives 
several  delicate  love  stories.  As  a  result,  what  would  have  been  just  a 
book  of  travel  takes  on  the  delight  of  a  romantic  novel. 

South  of  the  Border  skims  on  in  a  light  and  humorous  manner  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  sails  the  deep  sea  of  penetrating  historical  and  educational 
matter.  Whoever  knows  the  Spanish  language,  even  if  it  be  but  slightly, 
should  not  overlook  this  book.  It  will  pay  the  time  spent  upon  it  with 
usury. 

M arylouise  Cahill ,  y42 


Crusader  in  Crinoline :  The  Life  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe ,  by  Forest 
Wilson.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1941.  706  pages. 

T 

1  his  book  is  much  more  than  a  mere  biography.  It 
is  a  panoramic  view  of  one  of  the  most  thrilling  periods  in  the  American 
story.  It  tells  of  an  age  of  momentous  movements  and  of  heroic  people. 

Crusader  in  Crinoline  tells  the  story  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  "the 
little  lady”  that,  according  to  President  Lincoln,  "made  this  big  war.” 
There  was  nothing  startlingly  unusual  about  her.  She  was  born  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  in  Connecticut.  Her  father  was  the  Reverend 
Lyman  Beecher,  whose  name  is  a  familiar  one  to  Calvinistic  religionists. 
Her  brother  was  the  famous  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who,  according  to  a 
recent  critic,  was  one  of  the  biggest  "windbags”  in  America.  The 
Beecher  family  was  noted  for  their  clannish  loyalty.  When,  therefore, 
the  father  decided  to  travel  West  on  an  evangelical  "man-hunt,”  all  the 
members  of  the  family  packed  up  and  went  along  with  him  to  Cincinnati. 
While  she  was  teaching  in  her  sister’s  school  there,  Harriet  met  the 
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Reverend  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  whom  she  subsequently  married.  They  re¬ 
mained  in  Cincinnati  until  he  secured  a  teaching  position  in  the  East  in 
18  50.  Here  in  the  East  she  was  to  find  fame  as  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.  This  cry  of  fame  all  happened  so  very  suddenly  that  no  one  could 
tell  how  it  started.  Harriet  herself  claimed  that  it  was  not  she  who  wrote 
the  book,  but  that  .  .  .  "it  all  came  to  me  in  visions  one  after 
another,  and  I  put  them  down  in  words.”  She  never  deviated  from  that 
claim  of  inspiration.  She  persisted  in  declaring  that  the  novel  was  God’s 
and  not  her  own.  It  would  be  classified  today  as  propaganda  pure  and 
unadulterated.  Mr.  Wilson  very  cleverly  and  succinctly  sums  up  the  effect 
of  the  book:  "The  hair  line  of  ink  was  starting  out  on  a  long  journey. 
Harriet  did  not  know  where  it  would  end,  but  it  ended  at  Gettysburg 
and  Appomattox.” 

Mr.  Wilson  has  treated  his  theme  gallantly,  sympathetically,  and  in¬ 
terestingly.  He  gives  chapter  and  verse  for  his  claims,  as  he  abundantly 
uses  source  material  and  documentary  proof.  In  spite  of  this  learned 
covering,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  lives  in  the  book,  a  breathing,  pulsing 
little  lady,  perhaps  over-righteously  indignant,  but  true  to  her  vision. 

Josephine  McDonough,  ’42 


Characters  of  the  Inquisition,  by  William  Thomas  Walsh.  New  York: 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  1940.  301  pages. 

T  N  this  book,  characters,  that  have  been  often  maligned 
for  their  connection  with  the  Inquisition,  are  presented  full-length  and 
accurately.  Mr.  Walsh  substantiates  his  statements  by  references  to 
the  historical  data — records,  letters,  documents,  and  accounts  of  court 
discussions.  He,  then,  is  armed  in  a  scholarly  manner  to  portray  the 
people  who  took  part  in  the  work  of  this  inquisitorial  board.  The  facts 
are  presented  with  no  undue  leaning  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Mr.  Walsh 
knows  that  the  Church  can  sustain  the  searchlight  of  truth. 

Although  Mr.  Walsh  states  that  the  problem  is  of  vast  proportions 
and  is  incapable  of  treatment  in  a  single  volume,  yet  he  succeeds  in 
covering  a  large  part  of  the  ground;  in  fact,  all  the  major  facts  concerning 
heresies  and  heretics  are  handled  with  skill,  accuracy,  and  literary  acumen. 
His  manner  is  far  from  controversial.  He  simply  throws  light  on  a 
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subject  that  has  been  much  befogged  by  the  inaccurate,  prejudiced,  and 
propagandist  treatment  of  so  many  ill-informed  or  uninformed  pseudo¬ 
historians. 

Mr.  Walsh  dubs  Moses  as  the  "first  grand  Inquisitor.”  He  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  zealous  for  the  keeping  of  God’s  law  and  for  the  union  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Names  that  loom  large  in  the  pages  of  this  book  are 
Pope  Gregory  IX,  who  recommended  mercy  to  be  shown  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  heretics;  Bernard  Guidosus,  Nicholas  Eymeric,  Torquemada, 
and  Cardinal  Ximenes. 

The  essay  on  Bernard  Guidosus  shows  the  Church’s  view  on  the  Jewish 
question.  The  Jews  were  not  to  be  molested  or  shunned  unless  they  made 
fun  of  the  things  of  Christ,  or  attempted  to  deceive  the  Christians  into 
giving  up  their  faith.  In  passing,  we  gain  much  information  of  the  minor 
heretical  sects:  the  Fraticelli,  the  Apostoli,  the  Manichi,  the  Cathari. 
Their  tenets  are  laughed  out  of  court  by  means  of  the  reductio  ad 
abmrdum.  A  very  fine  encomium  is  given  to  Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  un¬ 
crowned  ruler  of  Spain.  This  humble  Franciscan  was  the  instrument  of 
God  that  routed  out  of  Spain  the  pernicious  idea  that  motivated  Luther 
to  revolt  against  the  Church. 

Mr.  Walsh  is  strongly,  perhaps,  aggressively  Catholic.  He  is  in¬ 
fluential  because  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  things  Spanish  and 
Medieval.  This  very  readable  thesis  on  a  "touchy”  subject  should  be  a 
must  book  in  the  study  of  this  period  in  the  Church’s  history. 

Agnes  F.  Burckbart,  * 42 


Milton  and  His  Modern  Critics ,  by  Logan  Pearson  Smith.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  and  Company,  1941.  87  pages. 

A 

71  new  "down-with”  movement  emerges  among  the 
"down-with”  movements  meandering  through  this  iconoclastic  age.  It 
cries,  "Down  with  Milton.”  It  sounds  incredible,  but  it  is  true.  Modern 
critics  reach  up  hands  to  tear  this  three-centuried  idol  from  his  literary 
pedestal.  T.  S.  Eliot,  Ezra  Pound,  F.  L.  Leavis,  and  Middleton  Murray 
have  dipped  their  pens  in  anti-Milton  ink,  and  blackened  their  pages 
with  unfavorable  comments  on  the  skill  of  this  great  poet.  This  is  no 
movement  to  be  pooh-poohed  away.  Mr.  Smith  rushes  with  knight-like 
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ardor  to  the  defence.  He  deals  with  the  movement  honestly;  stating  its 
causes,  and  progress,  naming  its  leaders.  He  calls  it  "a  fantastic  under¬ 
taking  surely,  of  which  the  most  fantastic  feature  is  the  success,  if  only 
temporary  and  very  partial,  which  has  crowned  it.” 

Happily,  however,  all  modern  critics  are  not  Miltonoclasts;  many,  in 
fact,  are  pronounced  Miltonists.  Mr.  Smith,  being  himself  a  modern  critic, 
although  of  the  "old  school”,  includes  herein  his  own  criticism  of  Milton. 
From  the  tolerant,  wisdom-enriched  vantage  ground  of  a  seventy-four 
year  older,  a  lover  of  beauty  in  sound  and  words,  he  views  this  attempted 
dethronement  of  Milton  without  undue  alarm.  He  thinks.  .  .  .  But 
read  this  little,  well-written  book,  spiced  with  refreshing,  cryptic, 
humorous  comments  to  learn  just  what  Mr.  Smith  thinks  of  Milton  and 
his  modern  critics. 

Dorothy  A.  Gannon ,  ’42 
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